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IN THE DAYS OF THE DANDIES.—II. 


SOME GREAT BEAUTIES AND SOCIAL CELEBRITIES. 


Publisher-of Maga. You sug- 
gested last month that I should 
continue my questions, and enable 
you to recall the most interesting 
events of your life. There are a 
great many ideas which occur to 
me connected with the subjects of 
our last conversation. You told 
me much about the Dandies, and 
great ladies of your early days; 
were there no great Beauties who 
attracted your attention at that 
time ? 

Author. Yes, certainly there 
were many remarkable for heiuty : 
but I have often wondered whether 
the pre-eminently beautiful women 
are rarer than they were in the 
time of Horace Walpole, who tells 
us that when the Miss Gunnings 
passed through Doncaster the street 
was full of an admiring crowd 
at early dawn to see them start 
for the North ; and you remember 
that George III. ordered an officer’s 
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uard to protect one of them, 

ady Coventry, from — pressed 
upon by the people when she 
walked in the Mall. We see 
nothing of such excitement in 
these days. The costumes of that 
time may have had something to 
do with this. Each class had its 
own style of dress; the laced 
bodices, brocaded petticoats, bright 
stockings, and German hoops of 
the upper classes, may have aided 
to attract attention. Now and 
then at the date you mention— 
in my time—some paragon of 
beauty, independent of rank and 
attractive dress, was occasionally 
to be seen. I remember a friend 
telling me Miss Maclean was so 
beautiful that whenever she ap- 
peared in Edinburgh, where she 
resided, a crowd collected : on one 
occasion when he accompanied her 
to a shop in Princes Street, police 
had to be sent for to clear the 
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way ; and when that evening she 
entered the theatre, the audi- 
ence stood up in homage to her 
charms. I can recall one person 
who came up to this standard of 
rfection. I was with her in 
aris, and walking in the Champs 
Elysées was one of the most un- 
pleasant processes I ever went 
through. It was almost impossi- 
ble to move, from the crowds of 
admirers rushing by, and then 
turning back to look at her. At 
last we took to a fiacre, and es- 
caped this unwelcome demonstra- 
tion. This charming person did 
not live long, and left a daughter 
who has inherited much of her 
mother’s beauty and grace, and is 
“ La Reine des Fétes” at Cannes. 
A very interesting circumstance 
occurred in connection with this 
lady when she was in Scotland— 
and it proves what a poet Landseer 
was. She was on a visit to the 
Duchess of Bedford, somewhere 
in Inverness-shire. There was a 
large party in the house, amongst 
others Sir Edwin Landseer. One 
day there was a picnic in the for- 
est, and it so happened Landseer 
was left behind with this graceful 
lady on the summit of a hill which 
the rest of the party were des- 
cending. She was leaning against 
a grey pony. Landseer was at 
once struck with the beauty of the 
icture: the wild crags, purple 
eather, the charming figure with 
the pony in relief against the sky- 
line, was such a combination as an 
artist might well love to paint. He 
invited her to remain a few minutes 
in the same attitude while he 
sketched her: it was a very slight 
sketch, but one of his loveliest. He 
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led the pony down the steep brag, 
and the great artist ever tala 4 
the most vivid impression of that aa 


od fs 


twilight walk,a dream of the fairest 
of women,and indeed only ad 


= 


“ 


for a few months after thisa slight — 


cold brought on that fatal heritage 


of our climate, consumption, and _ 
the beautiful vision faded away, — 
There was subsequently a sale of © 
all her personal effects, including — 
the grey pony, which Landseer © 


bought in memory of that memor- 
able afternoon. As he had no use 
for it, it was turned out and care- 
fully tended, and no one was per- 
mitted to use it.! 

Maga. That was indeed true 
poetic sentiment ! 

A. Landseer was a poet, at least 
he saw everything from a poetic 
point of view. The names he 
gave his pictures were proofs of 
his poetic nature. His two fam- 
ous pictures, “ Peace” and “War”: 
in “ Peace ” the sheep nibbling the 
grass which had grown into the 
mouth of the cannon—in “ War” 


the wounded soldier lying beside — 


it. The two dogs “ Pride and 
Humility ” ; the “ Children of the 
Mist,” the deer on the grey moun- 
tain-side, with the mists of the 
dark silent lake rising around 
them. There was a truth about 
Landseer’s paintings no other 
painter of animals has ever 
equalled; in fact, his heart was 
in his work. The most charm- 
ing collection of his works was 
at Redleaf, near Penshurst. He 
resided there every year, and I 
understood that all the pictures 
he painted there were left to his 
friend the proprietor. 

Maga. Besides this beautiful 





1 It was from this same hill-top, on a subsequent occasion, that the owner, 
a great chieftain, pointed out to me a farm-steading: ‘‘In that house,” he said, 
‘« were born four sons of a tenant-farmer, who rose to be Sir Charles Malcolm, Sir 
John Malcolm, Sir Peregrine Malcolm, Sir Pulteney Malcolm, all eminent in 


their respective professions: 


have exchanged for school boards! ”’ 


This was the result of the Scotch parochial 
system of education, which was the admiration of all countries, and which we — 
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lady you mention, there must have 
been others, if not so remarkable, 
at any rate possessed of great at- 
tractions. 

A. You recall to me the Coro- 
pation, when the foreigners who 
crowded London on that occasion 
were astonished at the galaxy of 
beauty and grace which shone in 
the Abbey, more especially sur- 
rounding the Queen. I came up 
from Eton for the night, and it 
was certainly very striking, and 
impressed me vividly. I recall 
now the gallant chivalrous ap- 
pearance of Lord Alfred Paget, 
who headed the procession on a 
charger that caracoled and cur- 
veted in the most admirable haute 


école style. It is always some in- 


dividual in a pageant which clings 
to the memory. Then came the 

at Scottish duke—to whom 
Lord Brougham might have ap- 
plied his phrase, “very duke of 
very duke ”—the popular graceful 
“bold Buccleuch,” who was the 


observed of all. I remember the 
enthusiastic welcome given to 
Marshal Soult, who, after all his 
campaigns, had never met the 
Duke of pee ae until he en- 
tered the hall of Apsley House, 
when he found himself in front 
of Canova’s statue of the great 
emperor, who stands there with 
the globe in his hand. It was re- 
ferring to this statue the eminent 
sculptor replied to the Duke, who 
remarked that the globe was too 
small in proportion to the statue, 
“Vous savez, Monseigneur, que 
lAngleterre n’est pas comprise!” 
However, you asked me about the 
beauties of the days of my youth, 
and I am telling you the incidents 
of the Coronation, so divergent are 
recollections! There were at this 
time three sisters, fairest among 
the fairest, who, I imagine, might 
have competed in beauty with the 
Gunning family, and in other qua- 
lities have greatly excelled them ; 
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for they, from their grandfather, 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, inher- 
ited with the Sheridan beauty all 
the Sheridan genius—the beauty 
of the Lindleys and the genius of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan being 
alike unequalled. The three sis- 
ters were Lady Seymour, Lady 
Dufferin, and Mrs Norton, who 
afford the brightest proofs of the 
transmission of hereditary quali- 
ties. The very name of Sheridan 
is associated with the highest per- 
sonal and intellectual gifts. If 
Sheridan, as Moore has expressed 
it, was 


“The pride of the palace, the bower, 
and the hall, 
The orator, dramatist, minstrel, who 


ran 
Through each mode of the lyre, and 
was master of all,’’— 


Miss Lindley was equally remark- 
able for the grace and charm of 
womanhood. The grandchildren 
possessed the united gifts which 
won all hearts. No one who ever 
met Lady Dufferin could forget 
her rare combination of grace, 
beauty, and wit. Of Mrs Norton, 
Mrs Shelley writes: “ I never met 
a woman so perfectly charming, 
with so variable but always beau- 
tiful an expression, with the ebb 
and flow of the eloquent blood in 
her cheek.” But the succession 
of merit and excellence does not 
stop here. We have in the present 
Lord Dufferin a proof of the in- 
heritance of the highest qualities 
of talent; and that charm of man- 
ner which is no little set-off to 
the highest intellectual qualities, 
is still transmitted to the present 

neration. The fame of Richard 

rinsley Sheridan will survive as 
long as the name so dear to all 
exists, 

Maga. Was not Lady Seymour 
the _— of Beauty at the Eglin- 
ton Tournament? 

A. The Eglinton Tournament 
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was before my time; but I heard 
so much about it, I feel asif I had 
been present at it. Lady Seymour 
was, as you say, the Queen of 
Beauty, and by every report ap- 
om in all her glory, radiantly 

autiful. I cannot tell you what 
a sensation that Tournament made 
—not only at the time of its cele- 
bration, but long afterwards. At 
this time a certain halo of poetry 
and romance surrounded society : 
the railway had not exercised its 
levelling influence on all around. 
Lord Eglinton was himself the 
very type of chivalry, and in the 
Tournament he gratified not mere- 
ly his own taste but the spirit of 
the age. It was only recently 
that ladies wore the manche a le 
Caradoc, because Colonel Caradoc! 
—“le beau Caradoc,” as he was 
called—had been wounded at the 
siege of Antwerp, and for some 
months appeared with the sleeve 
of his coat cut open and tied with 
ribbons; and the ladies had their 
sleeves slashed in a similar man- 
ner. Thus the courtly grace and 
chivalrous spirit which still sur- 
vived gave to the Tournament an 
interest far beyond a mere pageant, 
not only with the upper but with 
all classes of society. There are 
at Eglinton Castle two volumes 
of applications for tickets of ad- 
mission from very distant parts, 
which prove how it was appreci- 
ated far and wide. Lord Eglin- 
ton told me that when he first 
thought of it, he fully expected 
that the cost would not exceed 
£2000: it ended in an expendi- 
ture of £30,000 to £40,000. How- 
ever, we will not talk of the 
Tournament, of which you must 
have heard enough, and of which 
I can only give you reports. The 
curious part of it is, that Lord 
Eglinton gained so much popu- 
larity by it—for certainly in the 
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Lowlands of Scotland no one was 
more popular. Until the Tourna. 


ment he was only known asa genial, a 


frank, open-hearted nobleman ; but 
after this event he was regarded ag 
one of the leading political men of 
the day, and was certainly in the 
confidence of Lord Derby, who 
sent him to Ireland, when, as 
Lord Lieutenant, he achieved a 
great success. His warm-hearted 
nature sympathised with the gener- 
ous qualities of the Irish nation; 
he moved amongst and entered into 
the lives and interests of all classes, 
Lord Eglinton was a proof how 
much heart can do in attracting 
all sorts and conditions of men; 
for although he seemed, when he 
entered on his high office, to gain 
those qualifications which are espe- 
cially required for its due fulfil- 
ment, he was not a highly gifted 
man, nor in his early youth had 
he devoted much time to serious 
occupation ; yet he surprised those 
who knew him best by his admir- 
able speeches, the clearness of his 
judgment, and his power of work. 
These strata of merit in his nature 
were entirely unknown even to 
himself: the circumstances of his 
position called them forth, and 
this position he certainly owed to 
the Tournament, without which he 
might never have been selected 
from a number of his compeers for 
so high a post. 

Maga. Were you often at Eglin- 
ton Castle ? 

A. Yes, constantly. Next to 
Drumlanrig, it was the great house 
of reception in Scotland. Every 
degree of merit or renown might 
claim welcome there; and had not 
only their claims allowed, but the 
welcome was unlimited—unstinted. 
I have known guests remain weeks, 
even months, and show no inclina- 


tion to leave, which was trying ~ 


enough to the patience and gentle 





1 We shall meet with Colonel Caradoc as Lord Howden at Paris and Madrid. 
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nature of their host and hostess. 
There was, as might be anticipated, 
an evil attending this exuberant 
hospitality: it led to excessive 
hero-worship. Simple, kind, and 
unassuming as Lord Eglinton was, 
he could not avoid the atmosphere 
of incense that was burned at his 
shrine. The effect of this was 
sometimes amusing. It was an 
article of the Castle faith that no 
one could beat his lordship at bil- 
liards, rackets, or tennis—indeed 
at any game. A young officer— 
one of the Mundy family—arrived 
there, and, in ignorance of the 
Eglinton infallibility doctrine, had 
the audacity to offer to play his 
host at billiards, and to announce 
his superior skill by giving Lord 
Eglinton so many points. The 
~ general indignation was intense, 
especially amongst those habitués 
who never left the Castle, and who, 
if they were ever called away for 
a day or two, locked up their 
rooms. Those offered to prove 
their belief in their host’s supe- 
rior skill by backing him for large 
amounts. In the evening we ad- 
journed to the billiard-room, and 
the great match commenced. It 
was evident from the first strokes 
that Lord Eglinton, who was really 
a very good player, had found his 
superior. There was a calm con- 
fidence about the new-comer that 
was very exasperating ; he seemed 
so perfectly at his ease ; there was 
a smile on his countenance that 
would have entirely disconcerted 
a less gentle nature than Eglin- 
ton’s. As the game went on and 
the result was foreseen, the ex- 
citement of the Eglintonians could 
scarcely be suppressed,—it almost 
amounted to a tempest of indigna- 
tion. The game ended, and the 
oung Guardsman collected his 

ts. However, we all looked 
forward to the morrow: the rack- 
et-court would recover the hon- 
ours of the day, and the losses of 
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the previous evening were to be 
retrieved. But meanwhile the 
successful rival was regarded with 
eyes of jealousy and treated with 
scant courtesy by many of the 
backers of the Castle against the 
world—not by our host, who, with 
his perfect tact, only showed .more 
than usual warmth and kindliness 
in his greeting. I was much in- 
terested in this specimen of the 
gay fleur-des-poiz of the day; he 
was the beau-ideal of a Lord 
Foppington. After the billiards, I 
went to his room, where I saw all 
his equipment, worthy of a Dan- 
dy of the last century. Ane 
other articles was a long box for 
his neckties, of which he had 
several dozen. I asked him why 
he required so many, and he ex- 
plained that he never wore a 
white tie twice. “Do you ever 
wear a washed tie?” he asked me 
in the young exquisite style. The 
next day the racket-court became 
the centre of attraction. Here 
there was a large gathering of 
spectators, for all the establish- 
ment were present. Alas for the 
courtiers! the result was the same 
as at billiards. Lord Eglinton had 
no chance against his youthful an- 
tagonist. At last even his lord- 
ship looked disappointed and an- 
noyed. As for his supporters, 
they seemed to consider them- 
selves shamefully treated, that any 
one should dare to snatch the 
laurel from their patron’s brow; 
and they were not appeased when 
the victor offered to run a race or 
ride a race against any one pres- 
ent. No one took his bet, so he 
was left alone in his glory. I 
was one of the few guests who 
took a kindly view of this young 
original. The only time I ever 
saw Lord Eglinton annoyed was 
when the Prince of Parma com- 
plained that he had not been 


treated with proper respect by 


this young gentleman. 
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“ We would not stand this kind am 


Maga. Which Prince of Parma 
was that ? 

A. The son of the Prince who 
abdicated when this Duke became 
sovereign Prince (he had married 
Mademoiselle, sister of the Comte 
de Chambord). He professed to 
dislike all etiquette,and yet was 
easily put out if his position was 
not fully recognised. He was very 
proud of his ancestral connection 
with the royal blood of Scotland, 
and always maintained that his 
claim to the throne was nearer than 
the Duke of Modena’s I don’t 
know how that is, but it was a sub- 
ject on which he was never tired 
of talking. He was by way of be- 
ing a greatsportsman, yet when he 
hunted with the Duke of Buccleuch 
at Bowhill, he requested a groom 
might accompany him to break 
down the fences, as he dismounted 
at every obstacle. Thegroom was 
worn out before the end of the 
day, and expressed the hope that 
he might never ride with a Royal 
Highness again. It is strange he 
should have been so bad a rider, 
for his father was very fond of 
horses, and kept a magnificent 
stud. There were from two to 
three hundred horses at Parma. 
The Prince was very interesting 
on the subject, and told us the 
stables were put into the perfec- 
tion of order by Ward, the York- 
shire stable-boy. His was a re- 
markable career. 

Maga. You mean the famous 
Baron Ward? 

A. Precisely ; one of the clever- 
est diplomatists, financiers, and 
ministers of the day. The Duke 
told us the Baron’s history. The 
Prince said his father used to visit 
thestables every morning to inspect 
the horses. On one occasion his at- 
tention was called to some horses 
which had arrived from England 
the previous week. The stables at 
that time were not in good order, 
and he overheard some one say, 


thing in Yorkshire.” The Prince 


turned round quickly, and saw 


young Ward. “ Was it you who 
spoke?” he asked. 

“Well, I did say something, 
your Royal Highness.” 

“ What’s your name?” 

“ Ward, please your Highness, I 
arrived with horses last week ‘for 
your Royal Highness.” 

“You said, ‘ We would not stand 
this in Yorkshire’? ” 

“That’s about it, your Royal 
Highness,” replied Ward, tugging 
away at his forelock. 

“ What do you mean?” 


“ Only, please your Royal High- 


ness, in Yorkshire I thinks we 
know how to keep horses.” 

The Prince turned away; but 
shortly after, Ward was appointed 
the Prince’s personal groom, whose 
place it was alwaysto ride with him, 
When they were out of the town, 
the Duke would order Ward to 
draw near him, and ask him every 
kind of question regarding the 
management of horses and stables; 
and one day, to the astonishment 
of all the establishment, the youn 
Yorkshire stable-boy was nam 
Master of the Horse, but with the 
understanding that he was still to 
remain the Prince’s personal at- 
tendant. It may well be imagined 
what excitement this created in 
the princely establishment. The 
latter condition was the most ex- 
asperating to the old servants, 
as it proved what an influence 
he might acquire over the Duke. 
Indeed, from that time he practi- 
cally became the Prince’s adviser, 
and the Duke was accustomed to 
invite his groom’s views on sub- 
jects quite unconnected with the 


.stables. The Prince was a keen 


judge of character, and, like the 
Emperor Alexander, had an en- 
thusiastic admiration for England 
and Englishmen, and used to say, 
“If I wish to express in what I 
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place the greatest confidence, it is 
the word of an English gentleman.” 

Ward at this time had not 
associated with gentlemen ; but 
after his promotion he aston- 
ished the Court of Parma by the 
facility with which he acquired 
courtly manners. A short time 
‘subsequent to his appointment as 
Master of the Horse, he was at- 
tending the Duke at a review of 
his small Italian army, for there 
was always a large Austrian force 
quite independent of the Parmesan 


troops. It must be admitted that’ 


the manceuvres left a great deal to 
be desired, and the Prince invited 
Ward’s opinion of their drill. 

“T don’t think much of it,” was 
the reply. 

, What do you know about 
military matters?” asked the 
Duke. : 

“T have been in the Yeomanry 
six years, your Royal Highness, 
and have seen a good deal of 
soldiering in. Yorkshire.” 

“Do you think you could make 
these men drill better?” 

Ward replied he was sure he 
could; and he was, shortly after 
this conversation, placed at the 
head of the military department, 
where it was universally admitted 
he at once made reforms which 
resulted in great economy and 
efficiency. This was not suffici- 
ent: the finances of Parma were 
in a deplorable state, and but a 
short time elapsed before Ward 
was finance minister, when, what 
with reductions and reconstruction, 
there was a material improvement 
in the revenue. So here he was 
at the head of every department. 
Never was such a rise, except in 
the opera of “LaGrande Duchesse.” 
And strange to say, with all this 
he was not unpopular, although to 
obtain this result many so-called 
vested interests had to be disre- 
“ag and great reductions made. 

ut Ward showed so much shrewd- 
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ness and practical good sense, that 
even the most interested in the 
existing order of things had to 
admit the justice of his adminis- 
tration. 

Of course he was now a member 
of the Court circle, and as such 
became known to all the literary 
and political celebrities with whom 
it was the pleasure of the Prince to 
surround himself, until his Court 
might have vied with that of 
Weimar in its classic days. It 
was not long before Ward was sent 
on a diplomatic mission to the 
Court of Vienna, when he gave 
eminent proof of his sagacity, and 
was highly Bj remgaage The em- 
peror created him a baron, and it 
was as Baron Ward he came to 
England as minister, when the 
Yorkshire groom found himself the 
object of general interest. 

Lord Palmerston had the highest 
opinion of him, and thought him 
one of the most remarkable men of 
the age. He _the tact 
not to be thrown off his balance 
by his rapid elevation, and to 
retain, even if he did not cultivate, 
his simple, sometimes even un- 
couth manner. There was nothing 
particularly prepossessing in his 
appearance, only a straightforward 
honesty of expression which. won 
the confidence of all with whom he 
came in contact. The close of his 
life was not so successful as its open- 
ing. When the reigning prince— 
the same who wasat Eglinton—was 
assassinated in Turin, his widow, 
the Grand Duchess of Parma(Mad- 
emoiselle), imagined that Ward in- 
tended to seize the sovereignty. 
There was really no reason to 
suppose that he even meditated 
such treachery, although his popu- 
larity was so great that had the 
attempt been made there is little 
question but it would have been 
attended with success. The Duch- 
ess did not give him the chance; 
for no sooner had the news of the 
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Prince’s death arrived,than Ward’s 
house was surrounded with Aus- 
trian troops and all intercourse 
with the town refused him. Sub- 
sequently he was banished the 
territory, and had to claim the 
protection of Austria, where he 
was made most welcome. I forget 
whether he ever had any office 
under the Austrian Government, 
but his opinion was very highly 
valued, and he was treated with 
the greatest consideration. But the 
change was too great, from the 
wide authority he had exercised at 
Parma. He was another proof of 
the proverb, ‘“‘ When the house is 
roofed in, then the grave opens,” 
for he fell into a state of dejection, 
and did not long survive his exile. 
The Prince of Parma maintained 
great state in his small principal- 
ity, and by the aid of the Austri- 
ans, very despotic authority. His 
little army was entirely under his 
own military code. His punish- 
ment of the officers was at times 
original. One of them consisted 
in compelling them to carry pails 
of water from one well to another, 
three or four hundred yards dis- 
tant. He insisted that the entire 
absence of any useful purpose in 
this disagreeable task added greatly 
to its unpleasantness, in which he 
was not far wrong. His practical 
jokes did not add to the dignity 
or comfort of his Court. I was 
present at a grand ball, when he 
ordered a large plate of stron 
mustard sandwiches to be hande 
round with his compliments at 
supper-time to the most dignified 
of the great ladies, who coughed 
and gesticulated painfully when 
they tasted the pungent mixture. 
Strange to say, that with all his 
extravagance and folly, he pos- 
sessed deep susceptibilities. His 
pride in the blood of the Stuarts, 
and love for Scotland, were rooted 
in his nature. “Give me but one 
hour of Scotland,” expressed some- 


thing more than mere sentiment oa 


with him. The Comte de Vallom- 
brosa—the title by which the abdi- 
cated Duke was known—was with 


his son after he had been struck 


by the assassin’s knife, and he told 
a friend of mine that almost the 
last words of the poor Prince re- 
ferred to Scotland,—to the happy 
days he had passed and the many 
dear friends he had there. It was 
a sad ending to a very active, 
exciting life. At that time it was 
little foreseen that those principal- 
ities which had so long preserved 
their independence would have 
been absorbed in what Lord Pal- 
merston called “a geographical im- 
possibility,”—a united Italy. 

Maga. What a loss Lord Eglin- 
ton was! He was well known to 
‘Maga,’ and at his death he received 
from us the rare tribute of an “In 
Memoriam.” We wrote of him as 
one who had conciliated the deep 
affections of the people. Honour 
was his polar star, and no consid- 
eration could induce him to move 
one step to the right hand or to 
the left from what he felt was the 
path of duty. Such was the high 
esteem in which his character was 
universally held, and so sincere the 
admiration which his high qualities 
inspired, that he was without ex- 
ception the most popular nobleman 
in Scotland ; and even those whose 
views were most diametricall 
opposed to his, acknowledged his 
merit. In such terms wrote ‘ Maga’ 
in 1861; and now in 1890, after a 
generation has passed away, his 
memory is still dear to all classes 
in the Loukas of Scotland. 

A. It is true there are men who, 
from personal qualities, can never 
be replaced. As the minister who 
succeeded Mr Franklin at the 
Court of the Tuileries said to 
Louis XV., “I come to succeed 
Mr Franklin; no one can replace 
him.” Another important person- 
age who was all-powerful in the 
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Lowlands, was the late Duke of 
Hamilton. He was the duke 
Lord Brougham styled, “ Very 
duke of very duke.” He inher- 
ited in some measure his father’s 
grandeeship of manner, for never 
was such a magni; as the 
tenth Duke, the ambassador to 
the Court of Russia in the time 


of the Empress Catherine. When . 


I knew him he was very old, but 
held himself straight as any gren- 
adier. He always dressed in a 
military laced undress coat, tights, 
and Hessian boots. When he 
showed any visitor over Hamilton 
Palace, he insisted on opening 
every door himself, and then made 
the lowest obeisance to each lady 
who passed him. I have seen him 
walk down a long drive bare- 
headed in a pouring rain while 
conducting a lady to‘her carriage. 
At the time of his son’s—the late 
Duke’s—marriage to the Princess 
Marie of Baden, his satisfaction 
and pride were unbounded. He 
arranged a triumphal progress 
from the borders of the country to 
Hamilton Palace in honour of her 
Serene Highness ; and to commem- 
orate what he considered a national 
event, a series of pictures were 
published, in all of which the Duke 
is himself the prominent figure. 
Well, after all, this was very 
harmless vanity, and it was a great 
happiness for him to see his son 
married—a son who combined the 
dignity of the father with the 
beauty of the mother, for the 
Duchess of Hamilton was the 
‘lovely daughter and heiress of 
Beckford of Fonthill, that most 
eccentric and brilliant possessor of 
boundless wealth, the author of 
‘Vathek.’ The Beckford library 
formed one of the most interesting 
features of that treasure - house, 
Hamilton Palace—alas! all dis- 

rsed now, quanto muiatum: the 
_halls that knew those admirable 
collections of all that was of most 
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value in art, refinement, and taste, 
shall know them not again. The 
“ blindness to the future” is never 
more “kindly exemplified” than 
in these days, when self in its 
lowest sense of the word rules 
supreme, and the self-denial of one 
generation is sacrificed to the self- 
indulgence of its successor. 

Maga. I have always under- 
stood that the late Duke of Ham- 
ilton preferred Arran to Hamilton 
Palace. 

A. I think he did; but he kept 
up a princely establishment at 

amilton: he was in every act 
the grand seigneur he looked. 
Lady Jersey always spoke of his 
wonderful resemblance to Lord 
Byron. No doubt he was deeply 
impressed with the importance of 
his position, and especially with 
his being next of kin to the 
throne of Scotland. The head of 
the house of Hamilton was really 
in a quasi royal position with- 
out any aid from a princess of 
Baden. At Arran every visitor 
to the Castle received a token, 
which, when shown, enabled him 
to pass all over the island, taking 
carriages, stopping at hotels, in- 
curring any expenditure, without 
spending a sixpence. As at Eg- 
linton, it frequently happened that 
visitors, especially foreigners, took 
advantage of this unbounded hos- 
pitality, and never would leave. 
The list of visitors to Hamilton 
Palace was a long and distin- 
guished one. The Duke and Duch- 
ess delighted to show their princely 
residence with its art treasures to 
foreigners, and those of any con- 
sideration who visited England 
were invited to Hamilton. I 
remember well the sensation one 
of the most important visitors 
made: it was the Roaprens Eugenie, 
after the death of her sister, the 
Duchesse d’Albe. There was some- 
thing most tragical in all the cir- 


cumstances connected with the. 
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sadly premature end of this charm- 
ing young person, which explained 
the profound melancholy of the 
Empress Eugenie, without the 
gossip and scandal of the Tuileries 
entourage. It occurred in August 
1860. The Emperor and Em- 
press were on their way to Al- 
giers, where the news of her 
sister’s death had preceded her. 
As soon as the Imperial yacht 
anchored, the Emperor was in- 
formed of the sad event, but at 
such a time it was not thought 
well to announce it to the Empress ; 
she was only told that the Duchess 
was re unwell. Even then 
she wished to return at once with- 
out even landing; but this was 
quite impossible. The whole city 
was en féte; the Arab chiefs and 
their tribes had come from the 
uttermost parts of the country; 
the greatest excitement prevailed ; 
and the Emperor was compelled 
to ask the Empress to conquer 
her feelings, aud with a sad heart 
to enter into all these festivities. 
The grand receptions over, the 
Imperial yacht sailed, and then 
the Empress was told the truth. 
The passage was delayed by bad 
weather, and on her arrival at 
St. Cloud the Empress learnt 
that her loved sister was already 
buried. 

The Duchesse d'Albe was older 
than the Empress, and only thirty- 
five at the time of her death— 
equally remarkable as her sister 
for beauty, but of quite a different 
character. Both the sisters com- 
bined the stately grace of the 
ew with the gentle frankness 
of the English nature. There had 
been more than ordinary sympathy 
and affection between the sisters; 
and the Empress, after her loss, 
fell into a state of deep depression, 
and a tour in Scotland was pro- 
jected, where, it was hoped, she 
would not be subjected to any 
necessity for representation or 
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grand ceremonial. 

of Hamilton’s connection with the 
Emperor led to the visit I men- 
tion, when I was one of the very 
few friends invited. The moment 
it was announced that the Empress 
was to pass the day at the Palace, 
the excitement was quite extraor- 
dinary. To my surprise, on m 
arrival at Motherwell I found not 
only the station blocked with 

ple, but a dense crowd all the wa 
from Motherwell to Hamilton Pal- 
ace. The one anxiety was to ob- 
tain a glimpse of the Empress. On 
driving up to the door, I found 
the whole establishment en grande _ 
tenue. On entering the drawing- 
room, there stood the Empress, 
with a large suite, all in the deep- 
est mourning. There were not 
more than four or five visitors. 
Scarcely a word was said, and the 
effect was very melancholy; neither 
did the subsequent repast conduce 
to cheerfulness. The great dining- 
room had been darkened; although 
it was only three o’clock, the lights 
were subdued: so the repast was 
a very funereal one. The whole 
scene was suited to the Empress’s 
frame of mind: she talked very 
little, and afterwards, in conver- 
sation with her entourage, it was 
impossible to gain any informa- 
tion. In fact, there was an air of 
profound mystery in the whole 
proceeding. By the time the din- 
ner, or rather luncheon, was over 
(and it lasted two hours), the crowd 
of people in the park was immense. 
It seemed as if the whole county 
had collected to stare and wonder, 
not at any grand procession or 
military display, but simply at a 
graceful lady, in deep mourning, 
who wore such a thick veil that 
not a feature was discernible; nor 
was the interest confined to the 
county of Lanark. I was much 
amused at a friend, who saw my 
name as one of the few guests 
on that occasion, writing to say ~ 
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that, if I would only tell him & 
mot de [ énigme—what I had learnt 
of the secret history of this jour- 
ney—he would promise to repeat 
to me the two most confidential 
secrets which had been recently 
confided to him. The secret, how- 
ever, as far as I was concerned, 
was nil—like the Knife-grinder’s 
atory, there was none to tell. So 
I lost the confidential anecdotes. 

Among the foreigners I recail a 
very distinguished artist, who af- 
forded us much entertainment—M. 
Gudin, the great marine painter. 
Some of his sea-pieces were won- 
derful in their power and concep- 
tion. I remember one at Hamilton 
House; there was nothing but the 
wide sea, the floating wreck of a 
mast, with asea-bird upon it—noth- 
ing more. But it filled the mind 
with an indescribable sense of lone- 
liness,—the waste of ocean; the 
lurid sky and dark masses of 
clouds ; the solitary spar, which 
told its own tale; the wild bird 
which found a resting-place on the 
lonely wreck,—it was a picture 
which always fascinated me, and 
conveyed a far deeper sense of awe 
than the famous shipwreck of the 
Medusa in the Louvre, or the scene 
of the battle raging wild and strong. 
Companionship even in death seems 
to mitigate the horrors of the scene; 
the loneliness of what Rousseau 
called the melancholy ocean, as 
depicted by Gudin, was almost 
painful. 

Gudin was not, however, himself 
of a melancholy mood; on the 
contrary, he was one of the liveliest 
of Frenchmen. A great Anglo- 
manian, it was delightful to see 
him equipped for /e sport. His 
shooting-costume was a little 
better adapted for the Palais 
Royal arcades than for our 


moors. I went dut shooting with 
him one day, when he allowed all 
the birds to escape. At last he 
wounded a hare, which, however, 
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was able to limp away. Gudin’s 
excitement was intense; in vain 
he tried to get another shot. At 
last he threw down his gun, to the 
amusement of the whole party, ran 
after the hare, and at last fairly 
outran his poor victim, caught it 
within his arms, and returned 
triumphant. He set a high value 
on his paintings. One of the 
guests, ha was rather notorious 
for getting amateur work out of 
artists, told Gudin he much wished 
to possess some slight record of the 
great master. 

“Charmé, charmé, mon cher,” 
said Gudin; and the next day 
gave him a sketch in oils the size 
of a sheet of note-paper—a sunset 


at sea. Except that it was by 
Gudin, I would not have given 
£10 for it. The face of the con- 


noisseur was quite a study when 
he learned that Gudin valued it 
at 1500 francs (£60). 

The last time I met Gudin was 
in the lobby of the House of Com- 
mons. I was told that a distin- 
guished foreigner wished to see 
me. When I went out I saw 
quite a crowd round a man whose 
coat was covered with decorations, 
crosses, stars, and ribbons. To 
my astonishment and that of the 
surrounders, he rushed up to me 
and threw his arms round my neck, 
“Comme je suis charmé de vous 
voir, mon cher!” I became the 
hero of the lobby. When I released 
myself from his embrace, and his 
attentions were transferred to some 
other acquaintance, every one 
rushed forward to hear who this 
distinguished individual was. He 
was supposed to be a great warrior, 
or at least a royal or ducal high- 
ness; and the revulsion of feeling 
was great when they learned the 
lavishly decorated individual was a 
marine painter. Gudin played a 

art in the Revolution of 1848 in 
aris; he was one of Lamartine’s 
faithful followers, a kind of body- 
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guard who never left him. During 
one month he slept under the 
dining-room table, for there was 
no accommodation in Lamartine’s 
house : similia similibus, there was 
one affinity between Lamartine 
and Gudin—intense vanity. 
Another illustrious personage 
who paid frequent visits to Ham- 
ilton was the Queen of Holland. 
She was one of the many notables 
who preferred Scotland to her own 
country ; and yet she possessed a 
charming residence near the Hague 
—La Maison de Bois. She was 
better informed on our public 
affairs than most members of either 
House of Parliament; and she was 
perfectly astonished when she men- 
tioned a member, and I had to 
confess that I did not know the 
names of half the House, of which 
I had been so many years a mem- 
ber. The customs of her Court 
were curious. Once I visited the 
Hague. As soon as I arrived, an 
aide-de-camp brought me an in- 
vitation to dine that day at six 
o'clock. The Maison de Boisis so 
styled as the drive to it is through 
a beautiful wood. The house itself 
is in no way remarkable, except 
for its very unusual English-com- 
fort look. The dinner was a very 
short performance; an hour saw 
us out of the room, and I was 
told we were not expected to re- 
main, but to return at nine o’clock. 
This seemed a very inconvenient 
arrangement; but I conformed to 
it, and nine o’clock found me again 
en route. The evening party was 
on a much larger scale, and we all 
stood in a circle while the Queen 
passed round : suddenly in the midst 
of this function the doors were 
thrown open, and a little man in 
a splendid livery, a kind of mim- 
ature cathedral Swiss, carrying a 
large halberd, appeared ; he was 
followed by four attendants, two 
with baskets full of bottles of 
champagne—the others carried 






trays, with long old-fashioned 


glasses. He stopped opposite each 
guest, struck the parquet with his 
halberd, made a low obeisance, and 
then stood aside while a glass of 
champagne was poured out. This 
represented the festive part of the 
evening’s entertainment. Then 
followed several games of com- 
merce, and at eleven we left. This 
invitation was renewed every other 
day ; but agreeable and intellectual 
royal society tires at last, especi- 
ally when it entails most incon- 
venient hours, and I did not make 
a prolonged stay at the Hague. 
The diplomatists were especially 
welcome at Hamilton. The Great 
Eltchi, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
Lord Ponsonby, Count Apponyi, 
&c., found themselves in congenial 
society. It is needless to speak of 
Lord Stratford as a remarkable 
man. His excelling power, hisinflu- 
ence, are testified to in every page 
of Kinglake. His indomitable will 


was shown even in his daily life. — 


A party of young men, we started 
from Hamilton to walk to Both- 
well, about five miles distant. 
Lord Stratford wished to see the 
old castle, and proposed to join us. 
It was a long walk for a veteran 
of seventy-four, but he stepped out 
as briskly as the youngest. It 
was evident as we approached the 

ark that he was very tired, and 
 yombanet when we reached the 
lodge-gate that he should return. 
“Certainly not. I shall touch the 
ruins with my hands. I always 
carry out my intentions.” And 
he did so. He would put his 
hands on the crumbling walls,— 
cared little for the ruins, and still 
less for the beautiful view of the 
rushing Clyde as it sweeps round 
the base of the rock. His eager- 
ness was to return, and he showed 
the same energy to the last. He 
was very proud of his connection 
with Mr Canning. His vanity 
had nothing of the lower class of 
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personal egotism. Gratified as he 
was when Mr Gladstone recom- 
mended him for the Garter, he 
accepted it as a recognition of a 
life’s work devoted to his country, 
for his one idea was the greatness 
of England. The lines written on 
his death were most appropriate— 
‘“‘Thou third great Canning, stand 
among our best 
And noblest, now thy long day’s 
work has ceased ; 
Here silent in our Minster of the 
West, 
Who wert the voice of England in 
the East.’’ 


The second Canning alluded to 
was the Viceroy of India, one 
of the galaxy of illustrious men 
the companions of Mr Gladstone 
at Oxford. 

Maga. Lord Stratford, I sup- 
pose, had at this time retired from 
diplomacy ? 

A. This was just after his re- 
tirement. And after such a 
crowded life, he missed active 
work; although in his Life, re- 
cently published, he seems to. have 
always sighed for England. But 
when he did retire, he found him- 
self quite out of touch with the 
new society. This was not the 
case with Lord Ponsonby, who 
could adapt himself to all sorts 
and conditions of men. Lord 
Ponsonby had never the same 
influence as the Great Eltchi, but 
his name was very powerful at 
the Porte. As I have mention- 
ed, he was at one time troubled 
by the presence of Mr Urquhart, 
who by his orientalism eclipsed the 
ambassadors; but when Urquhart 
was recalled, Lord Ponsonby at- 
tained, by his social qualities, 
almost as great weight as Lord 
Stratford by his strength of char- 
acter. Lord Ponsonby, I have 
heard his contemporaries say, was 
the handsomest man of his time; 
and I recall a book by a very 
well-known and very clever lady, 
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who mentions that her attention 
was attracted to a gentleman in 
deep mourning, who at a certain 
hour rode down South Audley 
Street, in which she resided, on his 
way to the Park ; how his singular 
beauty fascinated her, and how 
she waited daily to see him pass 
long before she became acquaint- 
ed ‘with him as Lord Ponsonby. 
It is rarely, indeed, that a man’s 
life is preserved by his beauty, 
for it is a quality more likely 
to lose than to save; but it was 
the case with Lord Ponsonby. 
He told me the anecdote himse. 
as far as the risk of life which he 
ran, but he left others to inform 
me of the cause of his rescue. He 
was not twenty when he 
through Paris in 1791. War had 
not been declared, but there was 
a strong feeling against England. 
At that time the lamps were hung 
across the streets—hence the cry 
“A la lanterne.” When any un- 
happy victim was taken, the pro- 
cess of hanging him was a very 
simple one. Lord Ponsonby, walk- 
ing in the Rue St Honoré, was so 
unfortunate as to fall in with the 
mob, who seized him with the cry, 
“ Voila un agent de Pitt! un sacré 
Anglais! & la lanterne!” The 
lamp was taken down, the cords 
placed round his neck, and he was 
actually hanging in the air, when 
the women, who played such a 
prominent part throughout the 
revolution, rushed forward and 
cut the cords. “Cest un trop 
joli gargon pour étre pendu,” was 
the cry. He fell on the pavement, 
and was immediately carried off b 
his protectors and carefull tended. 
All these circumstances, I repeat, 
with the exception of the cause of 
the interference of the women, were 
told me by Lord Ponsonby; and 
he proceeded to give an account 
of his sensations on returning to 
consciousness. He could not have 
been actually suspended in mid-air 
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more than a few seconds, and yet 
in that brief space of time all the 
events of his past life passed 
through his It is true that 
his life to that date had not been 
a very eventful one, being only 
nineteen years of age, but eve 
sensation was renewed in all 
its freshness. It is also remarkable 
that he did not at the time ex- 
perience any sensation of fear; 
while he added, his was an essen- 
tially nervous temperament. This 
remarkable mental power of call- 
ing up the past in moments of 
suspended animation, I have heard 
frequently mentioned. One was 
the case of Count Zichy, in the 
Revolution of 1848, in Vienna. 
He was caught by the savage 
mob, hung like Lord Ponsonby 
in the middle of the street, when 
his own regiment of dragoons 
charged down and cut the cords 
as he was swinging in theair. He 
fell to the ground and was supposed 
to be dead ; but his recovery was a 
very different matter from Lord 
Ponsonby’s, for he suffered agonies, 
and for ten days had four men con- 
stantly with him. He described ex- 
actly the same sensations as Lord 
Ponsonby: the scroll of what was 
a much longer life was unrolled, 
even the smallest detail rushed 
back on his memory ; he had the 
same fearlessness at the moment, 
but he felt all the horror of the 
agony when the danger was past. 
Another instance that I recall 
was in connection with the famous 
Hamilton railway accident in Can- 
ada. The train was running at 
a rapid pace down a steep incline 
to the river, when suddenly it was 
observed, by all those standing out- 
side, that the bridge over the river 
was broken down. It was evident 
to the passengers that a terrible 
catastrophe was inevitable. Amid 
shrieks and cries of alarm all the 
brakes were applied, but the descent 


was too steep to render them . 


any avail. Atlast the train leaped 
into the abyss of rushing waters, 
My informant was in the last car, _ 


and he said that from the time 
when the carriage was dragged over 
until the final crash, was only a few 
seconds, and it seemed an eternity, 
and all his life passed before him, 
A most interesting little book 
called ‘Admiral Beaufort’s Ex- 
periences of Drowning,’ bears tes- 
timony to this seemingly univer- 
sal experience in sudden danger, 
“Thought succeeded thought,” says 
the Admiral, “ with a rapidity that 
is not only indescribable, but pro- 
bably inconceivable by any one 
who has not himself been in a 
similar situation,—the event that 
had just taken place, the effect it 
would have on my family, and a 
thousand circumstances associated 
with home, travelling backward in 
time in retrograde succession.” 
All this proves that duration of 
life does not depend on hours, but 
on the number of impressions con- 
veyed to the brain. Thus a mo- 
notonous life passes like a dream, 
whereas a crowded life of exciting 
events seems very prolonged. Let 
aman turn globe-trotter and “ sur- 
vey mankind” for only a few months 
“from China to Peru”: he will 
be inclined to ask on his return, 
“ Stands Scotland where she did ?” 
the changes of scene will have been 
so strongly reflected on his mind. 
But to return to Lord Ponsonby, 
whose career was a very interesting 
one, and’ who, by tact and perfec- 
tion of manner, achieved those suc- 
cesses in diplomatic life, which are 
frequently attained, as in the case 
of Lord Stratford, by the “power of 
thought and magic of the mind,”— 
the one gained his objects by love, 
the other conquered by fear. Lord 
Ponsonby was a charming racon- 
teur, had an excellent memory, 
was very epigrammatic. He said, 





~ 1890.) 
“ After a long life passed in diplo- 
macy, I come to the conclusion 
that the great advantage an am- 
bassador has in social life is, that at 
dinner-parties he in general is hand- 
ed the liver wing of the chicken!” 

Hamilton Palace, which is rather 
a gloomy stately pile, with its black 
marble stair, wasin the late Duke’s 
time the scene of many a joyous 
festivity ; féte succeeded féte, and 
the town of Hamilton was en- 
livened by the constant succes- 
sion of visitors. Then there were 
occasional grand functions. One 
I remember afforded the guests 
much amusement. There was to 
be a review of the Lanarkshire 
Militia, when the Commander of 
the Forces in Scotland was Gen- 
eral Viscount Melville. He was 
a strict disciplinarian, an excel- 
lent soldier, but most particu- 
lar as to detail: it was said he 
could detect a missing button on 
a private’s coat. He was the in- 
specting officer. The review was 


to take place in the park of the 


Palace. Luncheon was prepared 
for the whole county. A large 
party were invited in honour of 
rd Melville, who arrived at the 
Palace the previous day to meet 
Lord B——, the colonel of the 
militia regiment. There were few 
ple so popular as Lord B——. 

is geniality equalled his hos- 
pitality, and his residence was a 
ouse widely known and highly 
considered ; but he was very for- 
getful, and despised all those mili- 
tary details which Lord Melville 
considered to be of the first im- 
portance—so much so, that at din- 
ner the General expressed himself 
very strongly as to the attention 
the Colonel should give the next 
day to the equipment of the corps, 
and, above all, to his own personal 
appearance. “Trust to me,” said 
Lord B——; “you will see how 
well I shall turn out to-morrow.” 
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However, it was evident that the . 
Commander - in - chief was full of 
doubt ; nor were his apprehensions 
unfounded. The next day was 
beautiful. Crowds assembled in 
the park and at the entrance of 
the Palace; but the regiment ar- 
a oe its rene Lord 
Melville was purple with rage. 
There we all waleed half ‘an hour. 
At last appeared the Colonel, and 
in the most motley guise — no 
cocked-hat, his sash slung rather 
than tied round his waist, his 
trousers without straps, half-way 
up his legs. He jogged along in 
perfect indifference as to his ap- 
pearance. Lord Melville was too 
overcome with indignation to speak 
when Lord B said, “ Well, 
General, I hope you think me all 
right to-day.” 

Low-muttered anathemas were 
the only reply to this salutation. 
However the review proceeded, but 
very slowly, for the Colonel had 
to read the word of command from 
a paper which he did not even try 
to conceal. Lord Melville dashed 
about in a frenzy. At length the 
last mancuvre and final blow 
came. 

The regiment formed square. 
“Make ready, present, fire!” 
was the word of command. Not 
a sound but the click of the 
locks. 

“ Colonel, what does this mean?” 
shouted the General. 

“ They have no powder,” replied 
the Colonel. 

“ No powder, Colonel, for a field- 
day!” 

“The fact is, General, some- 
times the horses don’t stand fire; 
mine is very fidgety, and I thought 
it just as well the review should 

off without an accident.” 

Lord Melville’s disgust was too 
deep for utterance; his sorrowful 
countenance was more effective 
than his usual volleys of excited 
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language. Thus ended the grand 
eviow. But Lord B—— pa 
home feeling persuaded that it had 
been a great success, for the Gen- 
eral’s anger was too great for 
utterance. 

The Duke was an excellent reel- 
dancer: there were few who could 
compete with him in agility and 
endurance. I remember at Nice 
when he was dancing a reel, to the 

t surprise of the Nizzards, a 
grand lady of the old régime being 
quite scandalised at what she con- 
sidered a most savage exhibition. 
“Tissont des sauvages comme les 
Irlandais: bientét on va danser le 
Irish gig,” as she pronounced the 
name of the Irish jig. The Duke 
of Hamilton and the Duke of 
Athole would dance against each 
other until they almost sank ex- 
hausted. The Duke of Athole was 
another grand representative of a 
noble Highland family. Like the 
Duke of Hamilton, he was taken 
away prematurely, and was deeply 
lamented. He had a disease which 
’ was certain to end fatally ; but it 
afforded him time before his death 
to call on every tenant, and his 
farewell was so cheerful that it 
bore testimony to his perfect peace 
of mind. A touching incident 
occurred at the last. It was re- 
counted in the daily papers how 
the Queen visited Blair-Athole to 
bid the final adieu to the chief of 
one of Scotland’s noblest clans. 
She had returned to the station, 
where a great crowd was collected, 
but which, in sympathy with the 
solemnity of the occasion, main- 
tained perfect silence. The train 
was about to start, when there was 
a shout of “Stop! stop!” and a 
brougham was seen driving rapidly 
from the castle. Out of it, wrapped 
in flannels, staggered the Duke, 
came to the door of the royal 
saloon, knelt to kiss the Queen’s 
hand, waved his cap, called out 


“Three cheers for the Queen!” 


re-entered his carriage, and never _ 


left the castle again. 
Arran was a delightful abode, 


The Duke much preferred it to 


Hamilton, which is so surrounded 
by coal-pits. Brodick—not a large 
house—possessed charms quite un- 
equalled by any other residence, 
They were happy days he passed in 
that grand insular feudal residence, 
where every cottar regarded the 
Duke as their friend and protector, 
He was abused because he would 
not permit Brodick to be turned 
into a modern watering-place, to be 
crammed with loafers and tourists, 
But those who really appreciated 
the Highland life, artists and true 
lovers of scenery, were ever wel- 
come to Brodick, where the famil 

lived, dispensing a feudal hospital- 
ity. The death of the late Duke 
of Hamilton in 1863 was felt far 
and wide; and the suddenness of 
the accident which led to his loss 
added to the great sorrow. The 
Duke had left Scotland for the 
Continent in perfect health. In 
Paris he slipped on one of those 


dangerous highly polished stairs © 


which are so common in French 
houses, and had a concussion of 
the brain. He was taken to his 
hotel, the Bristol. A messenger 
was at once sent to inform the 
Emperor. So soon as the sad 
intelligence reached St. Cloud, 
the Empress went to nurse him. 
He lingered many days, and no 
seur de charité could have af- 
forded more comfort, and attend- 


ed him more lovingly, than that- 


kind-hearted lady. She never left 
him until the sad end, realisin 
in its noblest sense the gran 
old Douglas motto, “Tender and 
true.” 

Now I daresay, for the present, 
you have heard enough of social 
recollections: in March we will 
talk of politics. 
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CHAPTER VII.—A GRAVE. 


WHEN Paula recovered consci- 
ousness, she was lying on the 
church bench, with Veronica kneel- 
ing beside her and chafing her 
hands. The solitary torch was 
still burning, but the coffin was 
closed, and the sexton was fixing 
the screw-nails back in their places. 

Paula never remembered how 
she reached home again that night, 
for she was in high delirium before 
morning, and for many days and 
weeks unable to recognise her sur- 
roundings. The brain fever which 
was the result of the shock, kept 
her hovering between life and 
death for long; and even when 
the crisis was over and the fever 
had gone, her weakness was such 
as to leave it doubtful whether 
she would have strength to rally. 
At last there came a morning 
when, waking out of a deep and 
dreamless slumber, she opened her 
eyes and recognised Veronica sit- 
ting near the bed. 

“Where am I?” she faintly 
asked. “Oh, I remember now!’ 
she added, her brow contracting 
as with a painful recollection. 

“Drink this soup,” put in Ver- 
onica, whose invariable system it 
was always to stifle agitating sub- 
jects by opportune gastronomic 
suggestions. 

hen Paula had swallowed a 
few spoonfuls of strong beef-tea, 
she tried to sit up in bed. There 
was a curious unreal feeling about 
her, as though she were not quite 
sure of her own identity. Her 
— looked so long and white 
and transparent,—not at all like 
the fingers she remembered hav- 
ing before. Her head, too, felt 
strangely light. She put up one 
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hand to feel her hair. What had 
become of the thick brown plaits 
that used to hang down below her 
waist? Her head was now like 
that of a boy, covered with short 
locks. 

It was past the middle of March 
before Paula was able to go out 
again. At first she was so weak 
as only to be able to take a few 
turns in the little front garden, 
leaning on Veronica's arm; but her 
strength grew daily, and one morn- 
ing when the sun was shining and 
the birds were singing, Alphonse 
Béchard looked in at the garden- 
gate, and asked Paula whether she 
did not feel able to take a little 
walk with him. 

Paula had never been alone with 
Alphonse since that memorable 
New Year’s Day when she had 
left his question unanswered ; but 
she did not think of this as she 
took his arm and stepped on to 
the road. All that had nephens 
previously to that dreadful scene 
in the church seemed so far re- 
moved as to have lost all sense of 
reality. 

The secret of what had taken 
place that night had remained a 
secret, for no one had any interest 
in revealing the truth, least of all 
the sexton, who, knowing that his 
situation depended on the silence 
of all parties concerned, had pathet- 
ically entreated Veronica not to 
ruin a poor man by betrayal, pro- 
mising her as a bribe an extra- 
deep roomy grave whenever her 
time Frm § come to join the great 
majority. But even without this 
a Veronica a no 
thought o iping; and being 
for eh oily pusveded that the 
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Evil One in person had taken the 
place of her defunct mistress in 
order to punish the sacrilegious 
act, she deemed that the less said 
about these proceedings the better. 

Dr Béchard alone, when sum- 
moned to Paula’s bedside, had 
been puzzled by the violence and 
suddenness of her attack. Grief 
for a beloved relative, however 
deep, hardly seemed to account 
for the wild ravings, nor the ter- 
ror-struck manner in which she 
would bury her face in the pillows, 
as though to shut out some hor- 
rible vision. 

Even now that her recovery was 
an established fact, there were 
many things about the patient 
which troubled and perplexed the 
old physician. She was not the 
same girl she had been before her 
illness; was subject to sudden and 
inexplicable fits of moodiness, and 
her temper had become strangely 
unequal. 

In Dr Béchard’s experience 
these symptoms were not unusual 
in young girls of Paula’s age, and 
he had often seen such cases cured 
by a very common specific. He 
thought the time had come for 
making use of that specific now, 
for which reason he had instructed 
Alphonse to take Paula for a walk 
on that sunny March day. 

“ Carpe diem,’ my son,” he said. 
“Do you not know that in ca- 
lamitate mortalium animi molles 
sunt ?”? 

Paula, dazzled by the sunshine, 
the air, and the general brightness, 
had taken no heed of where they 
were going. She stopped with a 
start on realising that they had 
reached the cemetery, and that 
Alphonse had opened the little 
iron gate. 

“In here? You want to go 
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in here?” she asked, almost with ™ 
alarm in her voice. 


“Yes,” said Alphonse, plead. 


ingly; “I wish to show you 


something.” 

“But—I am tired,” she said 
faintly ; I want to go home.” 

“We can sit down on the bench 
over there,” he said, taking hold 
of her reluctant hand and drawing 
her inside. 

No more word was spoken be- 
tween them till they stopped in 
front of the old laburnum, where 
a little apart from the other 
graves was a comparatively new 
mound, upon which fresh blades of 
grass were beginning to spring up. 
A white marble urn adorned the 
headstone, with this inscription 
beneath— 


‘¢70 THE BEST OF GRANDMOTHERS, 
MADELEINE RAYMOND, 
FROM 
HER INCONSOLABLE GRANDDAUGHTER 
PAULA.” 


And also these lines— 


“Stay, gentle stranger; grudge not, pausing 
here, 

To pay to sensibility a tear; 

Beneath this humble stone is laid to rest 

A woman, noblest of her sex and best, 

So true, so kind, benevolent and mild ; 

To frown not knowing, when she spoke she 
smiled ; 

Her tender heart could never witness pain, 

To her no beggar stretched a hand in vain. 

Now gone to heaven her reward to reap— 

We at her grave are left behind to weep.” 


Alphonse Béchard had spent 
some time and labour in devising 
this inscription, and felt rather 
proud of his work. He thought 
that Paula would be pleased, per- 
haps touched, by his forethought, 
which would pave the way for 
what he had to say. Though not 
a young man of very vivid im- 
agination, he had in his mind 
sketched out the details of the 





1 « Make use of the day.””—Horace. 
2 *¢In misfortune the souls of mortals are soft.’>—Tacitvs. 
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them. She 
would thank him, of course, for 
what he had done, and in a voice 
trembling with emotion would read 
his verses—which really were not 
so bad, he flattered himself. There 
would be tears in her eyes per- 
haps, and then he would take her 
hand in his, and ask her to give 
him the right always to tend that 
ave, always to dry the tears that 
fil from those eyes. It was all 
quite clear in his mind, nothing 
could be neater or more appro- 
riate. 

Paula had drawn near the stone, 
and was reading the inscription. 
She took a long time to do so, 
Alphonse thought, for such an 
intelligent girl. Presently she 
turned round and in a hard, met- 
allic voice, without a trace of soft- 
ness, she said — 

“Who wrote that inscription ?” 

“T did,” said Alphonse. 

“You did? You dared to do 
so?” 

“I—I thought it would please 
you,” he stammered. 

If he had thought to please her, 
he was not left in error,long. 

“ But it is all a lie!”” she cried 
out vehemently. 

“What is a lie?” 

“The best of grandmothers! 
the inconsolable granddaughter! 
and all—all the rest of it. Not 
a word is true.” 

“I daresay it is not rightly 
worded,” said the much-bewildered 
young man. “ You know I am 
not clever, and have never at- 
tempted to make a Verse in my 
life before. You yourself would 
be far better able to do justice to 
the virtues of your excellent grand- 
mother, and I am not quite satis- 
fied myself with the rhymes mild 
and smiled. I am sure you can 
Suggest something better. You 
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will correct the lines for me, will 
you not?” he concluded, mindful 
of his intended programme, and 
trying to take hold of her hand. 

She wrenched it away from 
him. 

“T want no -verses, I want no 
inscription,’ she said ungraciously; 
“T only want this false lying stone 
to be taken away,” and with her 
delicate white hands, still thin and 
transparent with illness, she tugged 
away at the granite block, as if 
her feeble strength could have 
overthrown it. 

“Why do you not help me?” 
she cried out at last, panting, 
recognising the futility of her 
efforts. “Do you not see that it 
makes me sick to see that inscrip- 
tion here?” 

Alphonse stood silent, debating 
within himself whether he had not 
better go and fetch his father, his 
own medical experience being as 
yet too limited to enable him to 
deal with such complicated cases, 
True, his father had always told 
him that “ Varium et mutabile sem- 
per femina ;”* but this behaviour 
seemed to outstep even the bounds 
of feminine caprice. Paula must 
be ill; there could be no doubt of 
that: this walk had been too much 
for her. It was the only possible 
explanation of this strange petu- 
lance, so unlike her usual sweet 
temper. 

Before he had thought of any- 
thing to say, however, a revulsion 
of feeling had come over Paula. 
She sat down on a neighbouring 
tombstone and began to cry. 

“How unkind, how ungrateful 
you must think me, Monsees 
Alphonse !” she said, tearfully. 

Alphonse, dimly conscious of 
some such thought, hastened to 
disclaim. 


“ Indeed, indeed, I am not un- 





1 “Woman is ever irresolute and changeable.’’— VIRGIL. 
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teful,” she said, brokenly. “I 
now that you meant to please 
me, and it is not your fault 
“ Tf I have failed,” said Alphonse 
gently, and rather sadly. 

“T have a great trouble, a great 
rief,” went on Paula, pressing her 
ands against her heart, “and 

that is what is making me unkind 
and unjust towards every one.” 

_ And can you not tell me your 
trouble?” 

Paula hesitated for a minute, 
and just then the old sexton, who 
had been pottering about with a 
spade in his hand, drew near, and 
in passing gave her an anxious 
pleading look which effectually 
— the words rising to her 
ips. 

“T can tell it to no one,” she 
said, shaking her head. “I have 
promised——” 

“ And you will not let me help 
you? You know that I would 
give anything to be able to serve 
you?” 

Paula was silent for some min- 
utes, her eyes fixed on the ground, 
as though pursuing some train of 
thought, before she looked up and 
said— 

“Yes, there is one thing you 
could do for me.” 

“ What is it?” asked Alphonse, 

rly. 

“T want to ascertain the names 
and addresses of all the persons 
who died at San Pino in Decem- 
ber.” 

“The names and addresses of 
all the people who died at San 
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Pino in December !” repeated Al- 
phonse in utter stupefaction, be- 
ginning to recapitulate all he had 
earnt about mental diseases. De- 
cidedly Paula must be going out 
of her mind. 

“ Yes,” she repeated, more calm- 
IY and collectedly. “I want to 

nd out what other people died 
at-San Pino about the same time 
as poor grandmamma, and which 
of them were sent home to be 
buried.” 

“But what good will that do 
you, Mademoiselle Paula?” asked 
Alphonse, more than ever at sea 
as to the inexplicable workings of 
the female mind. 

“T have alréady said that I 
cannot tell you,” said Paula frown- 
ing, and with a slight return of 
her former petulance. 

“And how on earth am I to 
find out what you want?” asked 
poor Alphonse, plaintively. 

“TI have not the slightest no- 
tion,” loftily replied his goddess, 
rising from the tombstone in order 
to intimate that she had had 
enough of the conversation. “ You 
offered to help me, and I told you 
how: I thought that everythin 
was easy for a man. Oh that 
were a man instead of a weak 
helpless girl! ” 


That same evening Alphonse 
Béchard informed his parents that 
pressing business of a private na- 
ture would necessitate his absence 
for some days ; and before a week 
had elapsed, Paula had received 
the information she desired. 


CHAPTER VIII.—BRUNO VON KETTENBURG. 


Bruno von Kettenburg was a 
young man, like a good many other 
young men, equally devoid of ve 
shining virtues as of very blac 
vices. Innate and unconscious good 


taste, rather than any very elevated 
principles, had hitherto kept him 
clear of the vulgar pitfalls into 
which so many of his companions 
lapsed, and if he had never yet 
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performed any noble or glorious 
action, neither had he ever commit- 
ted a base or dastardly one. 

The only son of a sister of 
General Donnerfels, who had es- 
tranged herself from her family by 
a poor marriage, Bruno had never 
known the value of family ties. 
His father having perished in the 
campaign of ’66, wassoon followed 
by the broken-hearted widow, who, 
on her deathbed, penned a pathetic 
letter recommending her orphan 
son to the generous heart of his 
only remaining relation, General, 
then Colonel, Donnerfels. 

Eleanore Kettenburg should 
have known better than to proffer 
such a futile and fantastical re- 
quest. But that she had grown 
somewhat weak and light-headed 
since her husband’s death, she 
would have remembered that her 
brother’s heart was an unknown 
quantity, a fabulous animal, quite 
as unreal as a cherub or a sea- 
serpent. 

lonel Donnerfels on receivin 
his dying sister’s letter behav 
just as might have been supposed 
y any rational person having the 
slightest knowledge of his char- 
acter. He put the letter into the 
waste-paper basket, and continued 
to bully his officers and maltreat 
his soldiers as hitherto, undis- 
turbed by any thought of the 
orphan nephew who had been in- 
trusted to his care. 

By all logical deductions, there- 
fore, Bruno Kettenburg should 
have died of hunger and neglect 
before he had reached the age of 
twelve—only that Providence for- 
sakes not those whom it intends to 
live. A small legacy, which came 
to him opportunely from a relation 
of his father, provided his dail 
bread ; and friends of the d 4 
heartily ready to assist with c 
advice so long as it cost them 
nothing, put him in the way of 
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completing his studies, and enter- 
ing the diplomatic service at the 
age of twenty-two. Since that time, 
now some four years ago, he had 
led a life of careless enjoyment; 
for if his purse was light in com- 
parison to that of many of his 
comrades, so was his heart light as 
well. Now and then, indeed, an. 
unlucky night at cards, or an un- 
pleasantly os bill from a Jew, 
would arouse him to the passin 
reflection that his slender capita 
could not last for ever; but he 
usually dismissed these thoughts 
with a careless shrug, and never 
lost either sleep or appetite on 
their account. Fest of all had he 
ever speculated on the possibility 
of a ; ae coming to him from 
his mother’s brother ; such an idea, 
when taken in conjunction with 
that unanswered deathbed letter, 
would have seemed too wildly 
improbable. ‘ 

t was therefore with a sen- 
sation not far removed from stupe- 
faction that Bruno Kettenburg, 
then serving as third secretary at 
the German Legation at Madrid, 
received the news that his late 
uncle, General Donnerfels, having 
died intestate, the whole of the 
very considerable property had re- 
verted unconditionally to himself. 

We sometimes hear of people 
who go mad with joy at unexpected 
good-fortune: Bruno Kettenburg, 
however, did not belong to that 
class of individuals, so r some 
ten minutes’ wondering and staring 
at the paper that had brought the 
news, he recovered his mental bal- 
ance, and promptly demonstrated 
his perfect sanity by ordering a 
princely champagne supper, as the 
most fitting mode of celebratin 
this lucky turn of fortune’s wheel. 

At this festive banquet, to which 
were bidden, besides the comrades 
he was leaving and the élite of 
the jeunesse doré of Madrid, sun- 
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Bruno Kettenburg had reached 
the Castle of Donnerfels, hence- 


dry ravishing sefioras, with lan- 

ishing eyes and pomegranate 

ps, the praises of General Don- 
nerfels rang out loudly and heart- 
ily for the first time on record. 
A treasure, a prince, a pearl of 
uncles, he was pronounced to be 
amid the clink of glasses and the 
music of silvery laughter; thus 
opportunely to have died and left 
such a handsome fortune to such 
a promising nephew! To die in 
the nick cf time,—that was the 
only good of rich old uncles. Why 

rf not each of them such a de- 
lightfully accommodating relative? 
murmured more than one pair of 
pomegranate lips to the lucky hero 
of the evening. 

Easy grace and unassailable 
oe had always made 

runo Kettenburg a favorite with 
the other sex as well as with his 
own. Many a languishing glance 
and many a radiant smile had been 
bestowed on him before, when he 
was a humble and insignificant 
under-secretary; yet it could not 
help striking him that to-night 
these entrancing glances and be- 
witching smiles were more frequent 
than ever they had been before. 
Was it only the effect of the cham- 
pagne, dispensed with such prince- 
y lavishness, or was it something 
else? - 
Bruno Kettenburg did not seek 
to analyse the causes, for he was 
impatient to be gone to see his 
new kingdom, to taste the joys of 
— Every day he lingered 

ere seemed to him a day lost, and 
the necessary delay of waiting till 
his dismission was confirmed and 
his substitute had arrived, was in- 
tolerably irksome. 

With cheerful alacrity he went 
through the parting ceremonies, 
joyousand heartwhole, as he turned 
his back on the southern city. 


Towards the end of March, 


forth to be his home. A massive 
fortress of the true old German 
style, with the indispensable moat, 
drawbridge, and dur yon every 
orthodox medieval ec: : ‘e is bound 
in honour to possess, standing 
amid broad lands and forests of 
its own. A trifle gloomy, a trifle 
sombre perhaps, some people might 
have thought it; but to Bruno, 
who had never thought or dreamt 
of possessing such a home, every- 
thing seemed painted in rose-colour 
just at first. 

The excitement and interest of 
going over his own woods and 
fields, of counting his own cattle, 
of making acquaintance with his 
own peasants, were quite sufficient 
to outlast the first fortnight, and 
to prevent him missing anything 
else ; but after the first keen edge 
of novelty had gone off, when he 
had explored every nook in the 
grim old building, had ascertained 
the character of every dog in the 
kennels, and had tried. the temper 
of every horse in the stables, Bruno 
Kettenburg became dimly aware 
of a desire for some other com- 
panionship, for some one to whom 
he could impart his ideas and pro- 
jects. He had not deemed it seem- 
ly to call upon any of his country 
neighbours as yet, for, being a 
diplomate, he was of course not 
ignorant of the code of etiquette. 
At Madrid he had been free to 
rejoice openly at the unexpected 
inheritance ; but here, at Donner- 
fels, it was incumbent on him to 
keep up a certain show of mourn- 
ing even for an old uncle for whom 
he had entertained neither affec- 
tion nor respect. Neither did an 
of the country neighbours thin 
of calling upon him, for Donner- 
fels had fallen into bad repute, 
and for over half a century been 
eschewed and avoided as an ogre’s 
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castle. Nobody knew anything 
about this man to be sure, but 
being the nephew of his unele, 
there was no particular reason to 
believe any good of him. 

There were plenty servants about 
the place, to whom, faute de mieuz, 
he might have talked, but they 
had all a strange scared manner 
whenever addressed by their new 
master, whom they used suspicious- 
ly to eye from a distance, as though 
not yet quite sure whether this 
cheerful, _ light - hearted - looking 
young man were not, after all, a 
wild beast in disguise. The only 
exception among the domestics 
was old Walther, the gamekeeper 
and forester, an ancient family 
retainer, whose occupation, involv- 
ing close acquaintanceship with 
wolves and wild boars, had prob- 
ably steeled the nerves to a greater 
extent ; he alone was able to meet 
this offshoot of the terrible Don- 
nerfels race with something like 
equanimity. But Walther was no 
longer young, and it is hard for 
a lively young man of five-and- 
twenty to be reduced to the sole 
companionship of a gamekeeper of 
sixty-eight. 


One evening in April the new 
master of Donnerfels was sitting 
alone, after his dinner, in the 
library. He had selected this 
room as being less chillingly ma- 
jestic than any of the other apart- 
ments on the ground-floor of the 
castle, and had ordered a fire to 
be lit in. the large green - tiled 
chimney-place, merely by way of 
companionship, for it was a balmy 
spring evening, and he had left the 
window open in order to enjoy the 
last beams of the setting sun and 
the note of a blackbird perched 
somewhere in the ivy outside. 

The room which Bruno Ketten- 
burg had selected as sitting-room 
might best be described as a mili- 
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tary library, for no works but 
those treating of the science of 
war could be found ranged in the 
spacious oak bookcases running 
round three sides of the room. 
Not in the books alone had the 
martial tastes of the late master of 
Donnerfels found expression ; some 
valuable but repulsive - looki 
battle-scenes embellished the w; 
on either side of the fireplace; old 
German cutlasses and battle-axes 
were grouped above the mantel- 
piece; sharp vicious-looking spears 
performedthe office of curtain-rods, 
and a couple of arm-chairs had been 
constructed on the socles of two 
old cannons, dating from the Thirty 
Years’ War. 

Bruno Kettenburg was feeling 
more than usually solitary that 
evening, as he lounged in the 
roomy arm-chair, which in its day 
had helped to send so many poor. 
fellows into eternity. He was not 
thinking of that; however, as he 
gazed dreamily into the fire, and 
thoughtfully puffed his cigar he 
was not a young man much given 
to abstract reflections, and the chair 
—cushioned with faded tapestry— 
was comfortable enough to make 
him forget its original character. 
He was merely thinking what a 
pity it was that the second arm- 
chair should be unoccupied. If 
only some pleasant acquaintance 
would drop in and fill the vacant 
battle-piece for the evening; some 
congenial comrade, some good fel- 
low who would beguile the time 
with anecdotes and bon-mots ; some 
one with brains in his head with 
whom he could exchange ideas; 
or better still—as the blackbird’s 
voice outside drop into yet 
more insinuating softness—if that 
lonely arm-chair would perpetually 
be filled by a charming female 
figure, young and fresh and cheer- 
ful, who would always be there 
near him—ready to share each 
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ing thought and humour. 

me one to talk and laugh with 
him ; to agree with his plans, or 
perchance sometimes to disagree. 
Bruno Kettenburg knocked off 
the ashes from the cigar, and 
assed his hand over his forehead. 
e was trying to recall to memory 
all the charming women he had 
met in the last half dozen years, 
and endeavouring to adapt each 
in turn to the post. He had 
known many fair, clever, and 
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able women, more than one 
of whom he would have welcomed 
as pleasant company for a day or 
two; but as yet he had met with 
no one woman whom he would 
have — to see every day of his 


life. No—none of those he had 
known seemed to fit in naturally 
to the picture his fancy was weav- 
ing; and spite of all efforts, the 
features of the woman who was 
to fill the second arm-chair would 
remain provokingly undefined. 


CHAPTER IX.—‘ THE ILLUSTRATED ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE,’ 


Twilight had already closed in, 
and Bruno Kettenburg was begin- 
ning to wonder whether he might, 
without forfeiting the respect of 
his attendants, go to bed at nine 
o'clock, when a footman entered 
the room. 

“Please, Herr Baron, there is 
some one outside.” 

“Very well, let him come in,” 
said Bruno readily, presuming that 
Walther had stepped over from the 
lodge to speak of some arrange- 
ments regarding the pheasants, or 
the new fir plantations. “Has he 
brought the fox-traps with him?” 

But—but,” replied the foot- 
man, who, like other domestics at 
Schloss Donnerfels, had acquired 
a habit of stammering, “it is not 
Walther.” 

“Then who is the man, in the 
name of wonder?” 

“But it is not—not a man,” 
with a perceptible increase of 
stammer. 

“Not a man! Then is it a 
ghost or a bogie, that you stand 
there staring li ee. a fool? Which- 
ever or whatever it is, let it in, for 
any society would be welcome to- 
night.” 

“Tt isa lady,” said the footman, 
dropping his voice to a discreet 
whisper. 


“A lady!” ejaculated Bruno. 
“Tmpossible! ” 

“I suppose I had better tell her 
to go?” suggested the obsequious 
lackey, mistaking surprise for in- 
dignation. “I told her already 
that she must be mistaken, for 
Walther says that no lady has 
ever passed the castle-gates these 
last fifty years.” 

“Tell her to go! What a 
notion! Show her in here di- 
rectly. Were she as ugly as sin 
and as old as Methusalem, she 
shall be as welcome as flowers in 
May.” 

A minute later the door opened 
to admit the stranger. She was 
neither as ugly as sin nor as old 
as Methusalem, being in fact a re- 
markably pretty young girl, scarce- 
ly emerged from childhood. She 
wore a coarse straw hat trimmed 
with a plain black ribbon, and was 
clad in deepest mourning. 

She came in in a nervous, hur- 
ried manner, and then — 
short just within the circle of light 
cast by the glowing fire. 

Bruno Kettenburg had risen to 
receive her, but, startled out of his 
usual savoir vivre at sight of a 
visitor so different from what he 
had been expecting, no easy intro- 
ductory phrase rose to his lips. 
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She spoke first, in a clear childish 


voice— 

“ You are the nephew of General 
Donnerfels, are you not?” 

“T am,” said Bruno, having re- 
covered his self-possession. “ Will 

ou not sit down and tell me how 
Scan serve you?” and he waved 
his hand towards the second arm- 
chair, about which he had been 
weaving such fantastical visions 
but a few minutes before. 

“T do not know—I have not 
much time,” she said, hurriedly. 
“T have only come here to fetch 
my grandmother.” 

“Your grandmother ?” 

“Yes; Madame Raymond, my 
grandmother,” said the girl, a 


little impatiently. “ name is 
Paula Raymond, and I hove come 
a long way—from Z——, in 


Switzerland.” 

“Surely there must be some 
mistake,” exclaimed Bruno. “ You 
must have been misinformed. No 
lady of that name lives here, or has 
ever been here, to my knowledge.” 

“Yes, she is here. I know it 
for certain,—I have the proofs. 
That is to say, her body is here, 
—I forgot to mention that she is 
dead. She is buried here.” 

“Tmpossible!” cried Bruno, 
more and more mystified. ‘“ There 
are no graves here but those of 
the family of Donnerfels.” 

“Yes, that is just it,” went on 
the girl, excitedly; “only the 
— of the family. You be- 

ieve your uncle, General Donner- 
fels, to be buried here, do you 
not?” 

“ Believe? Why, of course he 
is buried here.” 

“And he died in December 
last ?” 

“Yes, he died in December at 
San Pino in Italy. His body was 
sent here for interment,” assented 
Bruno, still not perceiving the drift 
of these singular questions. 
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“Then, don’t you see? it is all 
quite clear!” cried Paula, clasping 
her hands against her breast, as 
was her habit whenever very much 
in earnest about anything. “Do 
you not understand ? ” 

“Understand what?” 

“That he is not your uncle at 
all?” 

“Not my uncle? Why, of 
course he was my uncle—m 
mother’s only brother. Why shoul 
you think he is not my uncle?” 
and as he spoke, all sorts of vague 
possibilities flashed through Bruno’s 
mind. This girl, who seemed so 
strangely excited, had she come 
here to contest his inheritance? 
Was she a claimant for the estate? 
Perhaps an unacknowledged rela- 
tion of General Donnerfels? He 
drew himself up a little stiffly as 
he added—“ I can assure you that 
the estate has been legally proved 
to be my very own. W y on 
earth should you imagine that 
General Donnerfels was not my 
uncle ?” 

“Because he—I mean it—is my 
grandmother.” 

Bruno, having no answer ready 
to such an extraordinary state- 
ment, was silent, his face as- 
suming an expression as devoid 
of intelligence as it is possible 
for a promising young dtplomate 
to wear. 


“Oh, why, why will you not 
understand me?” cried Paula, in 
an agony of impatience. “Do 


you not see that my grandmother 
was buried here instead of your 
uncle? They both died at San 
Pino on the same day, and the 
coffins were exchanged by mistake. 
He is buried at Z——: I have 
seen him,” and she gave a little 
shudder ; “and she is here—you 
cannot deny it. Tell me how and 
when was her funeral?” 

A lightning-like flash of under- 
standing now passed over the 
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young attaché’s face, and he turned 
aside to disguise some other feel- 
ing or emotion that was seeking to 
find expression in his dancing blue 
998 and the twitching lines about 
the corners of his mouth. He seized 
upon a newspaper which lay on a 
table close by. 

“How and when was the fune- 
ral? you wish to know, made- 
moiselle. Why here is the full 
account of it in the ‘Illustrated 
Army and Navy Gazette,” and 
with enforced gravity he began to 
read aloud: 

“The mortal remains of this 
valiant and distinguished officer 
were conveyed to the family bury- 
ing-place at Castle Donnerfels, on 
the 5th of January, escorted by the 
second regiment of heavy Cuiras- 
siers, a detachment of artillery, 
consisting of six cannons, and the 
69th infantry regiment, whose 
band preceded the funeral cor- 
tége, playing the Dead March 
from Saul. Numerous other mil- 
itary deputations appeared to do 
the last honours to this invincible 
hero, of whom it may truly be said 
that he steeped the earth with 
the blood of Germany’s foes * 

“Poor dear granny, who never 
could bear to see even a fly 
killed!” said Paula, holding up 
her handkerchief. 

But Bruno had got into the 
spirit of the reading, and went 
on unheeding : 

“Even his Majesty himself 
deigned to send a gigantic wreath 
of laurels, to be laid on the coffin, 
bearing this inscription— 





‘ Arma virumque cano.’” * 


Paula merely groaned as Bruno 
ed: 

“ After an eloquent funeral ora- 

tion, pronounced by the military 

chaplain, in which he expatiated 





at length on the martial qualities 
of the deceased, and of the losg 
to Germany involved by his 
death ; after in turn comparing 
him to Napoleon, Cesar, and Alex- 
ander the Great ”—(“ Nero or Ca- 
ligula would have been nearer the 
mark, I think,” interpolated 
Bruno, sotto voce)—* the coffin was 
lowered into the earth, and the 
soldiers discharged a thundering 
volley 35 

“Poor, poor, POOR grandmam- 
ma!” interrupted Paula, looking 
up for a moment. “ How fright- 
ened she would have been! She 
never could hear even a pistol-shot 
without screaming.” 

“¢A thundering volley,’ ” repeat- 
ed Bruno with emphasis, “‘ over the 
mortal remains of this iron de- 
fender of the Fatherland.’ Here 
is the picture — you can see it 
yourself—of the soldiers firing over 
the body of my uncle—no, your 
grandmother! ” 

He held out the paper towards 
her, then, unable to restrain him- 
self longer, sat down deliberately 
and burst into a long, violent, and 
uncontrollable fit of laughter, so 
intense as to be positively pain- 
ful. If his life had depended 
upon it, Bruno Kettenburg could 
not have preserved his gravity a 
moment longer, so irresistibly was 
his fancy tickled at the notion of 
a harmless old woman having been 
consigned to earth with all this 
military pomp. 

Paula took the paper from his 
hand, and stared at it blankly for 
a moment, then, letting it drop to 
the ground, she covered her face 
with both hands, and broke into 
hysterical weeping, quite as vio- 
lent and uncontrollable in its way 
as was Bruno’s laughter. 

It was a peculiar sight: these 
two young people, each leaning 
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back in one of the tapestried arm- 
chairs, convulsed by such widely 
opposite emotions, and between 
them, lying on the carpet, the pic- 
ture of a sort of thunder-and-light- 
ning scene, the centrepiece of which 
was a gigantic black coffin, over 
which interminable lines of sol- 
diers, each man exactly like the 
other, were discharging their mus- 
kets; while in the background 
half-a-dozen monstrous cannons 
were repeating the process in 
aggravated fashion. 

No sooner had Bruno realised 
that Paula was crying, than he 
came to his senses with a start. 

“ What a heartless brute I am!” 
he exclaimed energetically, kneel- 
ing down beside her, and taking 
hold of one of her hands; “be- 
lieve me, I did not mean to be un- 
feeling, and I never thought, I 
never dreamt, that this would have 
such an effect upon you. You see 
I never knew my uncle, and could 
not be expected to care much for 
him; and so I forgot that you 
might feel differently dbout your 
grandmother. 

“She was everything to me,” 
gasped Paula between her sobs; 
“so good, so kind, so self-sacrific- 
ing ever since I was quite a little 
child. She was all the father and 
mother I ever had.” 

“T was an ass not to think of 
it,” said Bruno, with great convic- 
tion; “but you will forgive me, 
mademoiselle—oh, say you will 
forgive me? I never had any one 
to—to care for me in that way, so 
that is why I did not understand 
just at first. Forgive me—for- 
give me!” 

He was still holding her hand, 
and his blue eyes were looking up 
at hers with such a genuine expres- 
sion of humble contrition, that she 
could not but forgive him. She al- 
lowed herself to be pacified, and by- 
and-by her sobs died away, though 
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a tear still hung on her eyelashes, 
and the hand which he held had 
not ceased trembling. 

Paula Raymond was taller and 
slighter than she had been before 
her illness, the features had gained 
delicacy and the eyes depth. Her 
straw hat had fallen off with the 
brusque movement with which she 
had thrown herself back in the 
cushioned arm-chair, leaving her 
head uncovered, and showing a pair 
of wistful brown eyes and tremu- 
lously sensitive lips set in a pale 
oval face framed in by short curly 
rings of hair soft and dark. There 
was a pathetic air of past illness 
and sorrow about her, and Bruno 
Kettenburg thought her very 
beautiful as she lay back against 
the faded tapestry, the black stuff 
of her plain merino dress still 
heaving slightly with the emotion 
of a little while ago. 

“ You must have some tea,” said 
Bruno, rising and ringing a bell, 
when Paula had somewhat regain- 
ed her composure. “ You look so 

le—you are worn out after that 
ong journey, and no wonder.”: 

“On, but I cannot,” said Paula, 
hesitating. “It must be very late 
already, and Veronica is waiting 
for me in the carriage outside.” 

“Veronica?” 

“Yes, our old servant. She 
came with me from Switzerland. 
She did not at all like this journey, 
because you see she has never 
travelled before, but she had to 
give in at last. No one else but 
she and the sexton know of the 
mistake. We are going to sleep at 
the inn in the village to-night.” 

“You shall go as soon as you 
have had some refreshment. Do 
not refuse me, please. You are my 
first, my very first guest at Castle 
Donnerfels; and it would seem 
like a bad omen if you were to go 
away without having broken bread 
with me.” 
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She could not refuse ; and under 
the influence of hot fragrant tea, 
accompanying more solid refresh- 
ment, became calm and was able 
to give a collected account of the 
circumstances which had led to 


her journey hither. It was too late 
to-day to visit the tomb, which, ag 
Bruno explained, lay at the other 
end of the park; but he would 
come to-morrow early, very early, 
and fetch her. 


CHAPTER X.—THE TEDIOUS GERMAN LAW. 


After Paula had driven away 
with her old attendant, Bruno 
Kettenburg walked back to the 
library, and stood there staring 
at the big arm-chair where Paula 
had sat. He gazed down at it 
with an expression of such intense 
scrutiny as though he hoped or 
expected to find something con- 
cealed in its cushions; some re- 
flection perhaps of the girlish 
apparition which had seemed to 
have been the natural sequence 
of his fireside musings. 


Early next morning he appeared 


at the door of the village inn to 
fulfil his promise of conducting 
Paula to her grandmother’s grave, 
and felt distinctly disappointed on 
being told that the young Jady was 
still asleep. How long seemed the 
time while he waited, pacing up 
and down the village street! and 
how tasteless the cigars he smoked! 
“ At last!” he exclaimed, fling- 
ing away his manilla as Paula made 
her appearance. She had slept 
well after her journey, and was 
visibly rested and refreshed. Seen 
thus in the morning light she lost 
none of her attraction, being of 
the age and complexion to which 
the sunshine is friend, not enemy. 
“If you are not too tired we 
might walk,” said Bruno; “it is not 
very far—only just across the park.” 
Paula gladly assented : after hav- 
ing speut three days and nights 
in trains and diligences, the pros- 
pect of a walk this lovely spring 
morning could only be welcome. 


The entrance to the park at 
Donnerfels lay scarcely a hundred 
yards from the village. It was 
surrounded on all sides by a mas- 
sive stone wall. Two large blood- 
hounds sprang out barking as they 
reached the gate, and Paula drew 
back in alarm. She could not be. 
induced to enter till Bruno had 
ordered the lodge-keeper to have 
the dogs chained up. 

“What is the matter?” he 
asked a little later, seeing Paula 
stop short. She had caught sight 
of a large placard on a tree to this 
effect: “Intruders found within 
the grounds of Donnerfels will be 
punished with the utmost extremity 
of the law.” 

“Oh, is it that which alarmed 
you? Merely another of my 
uncle’s amiable eccentricities. 
You had better steel your nerves, 
for our whole walk will be a suc- 
cession of such gentle surprises.” 

And so it proved. At every ten 
paces some dreadful warning or 
threat was visible; half the trees 
in the park had been transformed 
into heralds of woe and disaster, 
informing the luckless intruder 
that every step he took was 
fraught with danger to life, limb, 
or liberty. 

“ Dogs shot,” announced a pine- 
tree of sombre and scowling mien. 

“ Beware of man-traps!” sug- 
gested a belt of dark laurels near 
the castle. 

“ Corporal punishment inflicted 
on children caught bird-nesting,” 
proclaimed a tall birch-tree of un- 
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compromising appearance, which 
looked as though prepared to put 
into execution the punishments it 
advertised. 

“ Trespassers prosecuted,” was 
chanted over and over again, by 
alternate choruses of ash, beech, 
oak, and lime. 

How the intruders thus horri- 
bly to be castigated were to effect 
an entrance into the park, unless 
provided with balloons, was, how- 
ever, not very evident, the whole 

rk wall being ornamented with 
akon glass, and tipped by an 
array of iron spikes which glittered 
in the sunshine like the teeth of 
an ogre. 

“ How can you walk here with 
any peace or comfort?” said Paula, 
when they had gone a little way. 
Driving through the park last 
night in the dark, these details 
had escaped her notice. 

“Because of these exhilarating 
advertisements?”’said Bruno,laugh- 
ing. “ Why, really, they never 
struck me in that light before ; 
but now that you mention it, I 
am sure you are right. They shall 
be removed directly if they disturb 
~~ peace. Here goes!” as with 

is walking-stick he demolished a 
swinging tablet suspended from a 
young beech-treejust breaking into 
tender green foliage. 

The rest of the walk gained a 
pleasant excitement, akin to the 
joys of hunting, by the discovery 
and annihilation of every such 
enemy of the peace. Last night 
Paula had hardly looked at Bruno 
with any attention; now for the 
first time it struck her that he was 
a decidedly good-looking young 
man, with honest blue German 
eyes, hair just dark enough to 
escape the reproach of being called 
fair, and an almost boyish vivacity 
of manner underlying the easy 
polish which marks the man of the 
world. She was more than once 
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betrayed into a genuine laugh at 


_Bruno’s ineffectual attempt to 


attack. some particularly inac- 
cessible foe, p:rched high out of 
reach on a branch or pole. By 
the time they had traversed the 
ant her eyes were shining and 
er cheeks glowing with pleasure 
and exercise. Bruno had looked 
at her more than once with covert 
admiration, and was quite sorry 
when the object of their walk was 
reached, and there was no more 
excuse for loitering. A turn in 
the path had suddenly brought 
them in sight of a tall bronze 
obelisk standing majestic and alone 
between the trees, and serving as 
pedestal for a black marble Bust 
of heroic proportions and exceed- 
ingly unpleasant appearance—the 
base of the monument being 
framed in by a double row of 
cannon-balls. Three sides of the 
obelisk were decorated with martial 
emblems executed in bas-relief ; on 
the fourth side, under the name of 
the defunct, this inscription :— 


“In him that rests beneath was 
Nature’s plan 
To show to earth the image of a 


MAN. 

For him had feeble arts of peace no 
charms ; 

His joy the battle-smoke, the clash of 
arms ; 

To hear the trumpet bray, the cannon 


roar 
To wade triumphant in a flood of gore. 
Here doth he seek his first and last 


repose, 
His laurels watered with the blood of 
foes.’’ 


“Here we are,” said Bruno, as 
they reached the spot. 

“Qh, here!” said Paula, with 
a little start; perhaps conscious 
that she had not been thinking 
exclusively of her beloved grand- 
mother during the walk. 

“Yes; my uncle left instructions 
that he was to be buried here alone. 
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Even in death he had no taste for 
society, it seems. The rest of the 
family lie elsewhere.” 

Paula shuddered as she gazed 
up at the black marble bust, a 
masterpiece of the sculptor’s art, 
which, with appalling vividness, 
brought out the formidable char- 
acteristics of the great man whose 
tomb it was supposed to adorn. 
It was a speaking likeness of 
General Donnerfels. 

“ Just so—just so he looked that 
night in the church!” she mur- 
mured, clutching hold of Bruno’s 
arm. She dared not again raise 
her eyes to that terrible image, 
and the prayer she said over her 
grandmother’s grave was short 
and agitated. 


“IT must take poor granny home 
at once,” she said to Bruno, when 
he had reconducted her back to 
the village inn; “there is @ train 
which leaves at five o’clock ; please 
let—it—be ready to go with me 
then.” 

Bruno turned aside to hide a 
smile of amusement at Paula’s sim- 
plicity. Apparently she fancied 

“that to exhume the remains— 

whether genuine or false—of an 
illustrious warrior was matter as 
easy as to unpot a plant of mign- 
onnette. © 

“Tam afraid it cannot be to- 
day, nor yet to-morrow,” he said, 
gently; “ you see the matter will 
involve a lot of complications: a 
legal statement of the circum- 
stances of the case will have to be 
drawn up, with a petition to the 
Military High Court of Justice to 
have the matter sifted by com- 

tent authorities. You will very 
ikely have to resign yourself to 
spend a whole week here.” 

Bruno Kettenburg knew ver 
well that that was no matter whic 
could be accomplished in one week, 
or even in two, at the rate such 
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things were done in Germany ; 
but he did not wish to alarm 


‘ Paula at the outset. - 


“A whole week!” she said in 
dismay ; “ why, I had expected to 
be home long before.” 

“Is the prospect of spending a 
week here so very dreadful? You 
require some rest after your long 
journey, and could not have start- 
ed back at once at any rate. Let 
me take you out for a drive this 
afternoon in the pony-carriage, 


_ and then we can discuss the mat- 


ter more fully. We shall need 
to go very carefully to work, as, of 
course, it is best to avoid gossip 
in the neighbourhood.” 

Paula saw the sense of his sug- 
gestion, and made no objection to 
the projected drive. 


And they did drive out to- 
gether, not only that afternoon, 
but on many successive other days 
as well. They drove through 
dense forests, where hares and 
rabbits, scuttling away over last 
year’s dead leaves, disappeared 
into the brushwood, where sprout- 
ing ferns were beginning to un- 
coil their feathery fronds; through 
rural lanes over-bowered by blos- 
soming hawthorn ; past banks all 
golden and purple with great 
clumps of. violet and primrose; 
through meadows where the young 
lambs were. frisking in delirious 
enjoyment of the novelty of ex- 
istence. Bruno seemed bent on 
making Paula thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the environs of 
Donnerfels, and had always some 
new point of interest to propose 
as object for a drive, whenever he 
appeared before the village inn 
with the little basket pony-car- 
riage drawn by two fleet-stepping 
af hen 

onversation flowed easily and 
naturally on all these occasions, 
and each successive drive seemed 
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to mark another step in their ac- 
quaintance. Soon Paula ceased 
inquiring whether the legal docu- 
ments would be ready to-morrow, 
and the perfidious young diplomate 
always contrived to shift away the 
talk from the real object of Paula’s 
journey hither. He did not con- 
sciously mean to deceive Paula in 
thus procrastinating her errand ; 
but every evening it seemed a 
little harder to make up his mind 
to lose this charming companion 
who had dropped from the skies 
to enliven his solitude, therefore 
every morning he told himself 
anew that another day’s delay 
could be of no importance. After 
a week had gone by, and another 
one begun, Paula was quite sur- 

rised, and a little startled, to find 
“ quickly time had flown. 

“Confess that our country is 
pretty,” said Bruno one afternoon, 
as he drew up at the top of a hill 
commanding a fine view of the 
Castle of Donnerfels, lit up by the 
orange sunset. 

“Pretty! it is lovely!” she an- 
swered heartily. Brought up in 
a narrow Swiss valley, everything 
she saw here was a new revelation. 

“Then why are you in such a 
hurry to leave it?” for Paula, in 
prey to occasional twinges of re- 
morse, caused by a guilty sense of 
unacknowledged enjoyment, had 
just let fall some allusion to her 
departure. 

“You forget why I came here,” 
she said, gravely. “I cannot feel 
as if poor dear granny were rest- 
ing peacefully in this place, with 
that dreadful Bust above her. She 
always spoke of being buried under 
the laburnum-tree, with forget-me- 
nots planted round.” 


Next day Bruno informed Paula 
that he would not be able to take 
her for a drive, as he had some 
business to transact with his for- 
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ester, but he did not explain him- 
self more closely on the subject, 
and Paula was surprised at her 
own disappointment at this chan 
in the daily programme. Towar 
evening she told Veronica to come 
out with her, as she wished to pay 
a visit to her grandmother’s grave. 
She had not been there for several 
days, and her conscience smote 
her. 

As they approached the spot, 
they met two gardeners comin 
away with a watering-can iat 
some empty flower-pots. 

“T never saw such a crazy thing 
in my life,” said the one. “ Now 
if it had been evergreens, I’m not 
saying, though even that would 
have been too good for the old 
devil—thistles and briers, that is 
what the old sinner deserves.” 

The other man shrugged his 
shoulders compassionately. 

“All the Donnerfele family 
are mad, and this one appears to 
be no saner than the others; but 
his madness is of a more harmless 
sort, I’m thinking.” 

They broke off at sight of Paula, 
who had scarcely time to reflect 
on the purport of their words, 
for on approaching the grave she 
became instantly aware of a con- 
siderable change in its appearance. 

The bronze obelisk was there 
still, but the bust had been taken 
down from its pedestal, and was 
standing a little way off with its 
face against a tree, as though it 
had been put there in disgrace. 
Round the ies of the monument, 
between the cannon- balls, ran 
a double row of forget-me-nots, 
oe lately planted; and a rather 

ejected-looking young laburnum- 
tree, evidently just torn from its 
parent soil, had been introduced 
at one side of the grave. 

As Paula came forward, Bruno 
emerged from behind the obelisk 
with a rather sheepish expression. 
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Judging from the 7K of She was thinking of another scene 


his hands and knees, he had been 
engaged in trying to make the for- 
get-me-nots assume more natural 
attitudes. 

“What have you been doing 
here?” exclaimed Paula in surprise. 

“Oh, nothing —nothing very 

rticular,” he stammered, with a 

lush. “Only yousaid something 
yesterday about a laburnum-tree 
and forget-me-nots—and so I 
thought—I fancied that you—no 
—your grandmother, would be— 
more, more—comfortable with 
these things planted about her.” 

“Thank you,” said Paula, hold- 
ing out her hand, and hardly know- 
ing whether she felt more inclined 
to laugh or to cry,—Bruno Ketten- 
burg, who, like most young diplo- 
mates, was rather careful about his 
attire, presented such a very comi- 
cal appearance with his besmeared 
hands and mud-stained trousers. 

Veronica meanwhile had dis- 
creetly moved a little way off, and 
was closely inspecting the black 
marble bust with an expression of 
pious horror. 

“TI don’t understand much about 
flowers,” went on Bruno, “and 
Walther said it was madness to 
transplant a laburnum at the end 
of April; but perhaps it will get 
healthier by-and-by.” 

“Perhaps,” said Paula, absently. 


near another grave, which another. 


young man had decorated in order 
to please her. The coincidence 
could not fail to strike her. She 
had not shown herself very grate- 
ful to Alphonse Béchard that day; 
perhaps that was the reason whi 
she resolved to be more gracious 
to Bruno Kettenburg. 

“Tt is very—very kind of you,” 
she resumed, with a little tremble 
in her voice, “to have thought 
of this — to have taken so much 
trouble to gratify a fancy; and 
as to the laburnum-tree being un- 
healthy, I daresay it will last as 
long as I am here. Soon I shall 
be gone, and then it will not 
matter, you know.” 

“No, to be sure,” returned 
Bruno, with sudden gloom; “ no- 
thing will matter when you are 
gone. But,” he added hastily, and 
a little guiltily, “ you cannot pos- 
sibly think of going yet. The 
papers are not nearly ayy & there 
is ever so much more to be done, 
and you have no idea how slow 
such legal transactions are in our 
country.” 

No, of course, Paula could have 
no idea of the dilatoriness of Ger- 
man law; and how should she 
have guessed that as yet the poor 
law had been given no chance of 
refuting its bad reputation ! 


CHAPTER XI.—A DECISION. 


Though Veronica had been osten- 
sibly absorbed in contemplation of 
the bust of General Donnerfels, she 
was neither a blind nor a stupid 
old woman, and on the day r 
that conversation near the obelisk, 
she rather surprised her young 
mistress by: widheale inquiring, in 
a somewhat acid tone of voice— 

“ Well, mam’selle, and how long 
is this sort of thing to go on?” 


“What sort of thing?” asked 
Paula, startled, standing still by 
the window where she had been 
gazing dreamily across at the 

onnerfels park. 


“ Why, how long are we to be 
kept waiting here for the blessed 
body of your sainted grandmother? 
Lord rest her soul! ” 

“‘T cannot tell,” replied Paula, 
placidly ; “you know, Veronica, 
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that Baron Kettenburg told us 
that these legal matters are very 


lengthy always.” 


“And how long,” went on 
Veronica drily, “do you mean to 
go on driving about the country 
with this young German baron?” 

What do you mean, Veronica?” 
asked Paula, quickly turning from 
the window. 

“ Just this, mam’selle,” said the 
old woman, emphatically, “that 

eople will say you are staying on 
om because of him.” 

Paula flushed crimson all over 
face and neck. 

“People are wrong—you know 
it, Veronica. Ionly came here for 
poor grandmamma. I did not 
even know Baron Kettenburg 
before: I had never heard his 
name.” 

“But now you do know him,” 
went on Veronica, pitilessly ; “so 
why stay on here for no good and 
possibly for harm? You will have 
to go away at last, and every day 
you stay here will only make it 

arder. It’s my opinion that the 
matter might have been managed 
long ago.” 

Paula had covered her face with 
both hands, and was silent for a 
long time. When she spoke at 
last, it was in a wretched starved 
little voice, from which all the 
— and gladness seemed to have 

ed. 


“Perhaps you are right, Veronica, 
—we must go away. I shall tell 
him so at once.” 

** Would to heaven we had never 
left Z——_!” said Veronica, more 
softly ; “my heart misgave me all 
along about this outlandish jour- 
ney. You will gain nothing but a 
heartache from this I am sorely 
fearing, my deary. Would that 
the mistake had never been found 
out |” 

That same afternoon Paula spoke 
to Bruno Kettenburg. Shortly 
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and decidedly she announced her 
intention of leaving Donnerfels 
within twenty-four hours. 

“T cannot stay any longer In- 
deed I cannot—do not ask me” 
—she said excitedly. “I have 
stayed too long already. Where 
are those papers to which you said 
I must sign my name? When that 
is done, I can start at oncé—at 
once. Everything else can be 
transacted by letter. How foolish 
I was not to have thought of that 
before! Where is the paper?” 
and she stretched out her hand, as 
though she imagined his pockets 
to be full of legal documents. 

Bruno, taken aback by her im- 
petuosity, and guiltily conscious 
that he had not as yet taken the 
slightest step in the matter, grew 
visibly embarrassed. 

“The papers—oh yes—they are 
not —not quite ready yet; but you 
shall have them to-morrow morn- 
ing—on my honour you shall.” 

“Then I can start to-morrow 
afternoon ?” said Paula, anxiously. 

“If you absolutely insist on it; 
but will nothing induce you to re- 
consider your decision ?” he asked, 
wistfully. 

“ Nothing,” said Paula, firmly. 
“TI must ‘go. There is a very 
serious reason for it.” 

Just as he was about to leave 
the room Bruno turned back. . 

“ By-the-by, I shall require to 
have the certificate of Madame 
Raymond's death and interment, in 
order to enter the dates correctly.” 

Paula rose and took an old mo- 
rocco pocket-book from her travel- 
ling bag; she pushed it into his 
hand. 

“Take it—take it—you will 
find in it all the papers you need. 
mn is also here ve meso in 
which m r mother ex- 

resses Mer wich to be buried at 
ome—perhaps you may require 
that too.” 
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Next morning Bruno came over 
from the castle with a very grave 
face, and a large paper roll under 
his arm. Veronica, outside in the 

assage, was engaged in packing 
aula’s box. 

“Perhaps you would not mind 
stepping over to the castle in order 
to sign the paper?” he said. “ You 
see your signature will have to be 
witnessed, and it is surely better 
that two of my own servants 
should do so rather than any of 
the village people. I have told 
the housekeeper and Walther to 
be in readiness. The matter must 
remain as private as possible till 
after—you are gone.” 

As they walked across the park, 
Bruno proceeded to explain to 
Paula the purport of the document 
he carried. It was very lengthy 
and detailed—a statement made 
in her name, addressed to the 
Military High Court of Justice, 
relating the circumstances of the 
case and her conviction that an 
exchange of coffins had taken place 
last December at the San Pino 
railway station, and requesting 
that a post-mortem examination 
might be instituted in order to 
establish the truth of what she 
advanced. No mention was made, 
of course, of the incident in the 
church at Z , as Paula had 
pledged her word not to betray 
the sexton ; but sufficient circum- 
stantial evidence was brought for- 
ward to warrant a judicial inquiry 
into the matter, as to whether 
the body reposing in the grave 
of his Bx we, Field-Marshal 
Baron Donnerfels were in reality 
what it professed to be. 

It was all set forth as clearly 


and lucidly as possible, for Bruno 


Kettenburg had not worked in the 
diplomatic service in vain, and his 
style was strong, concise, and logi- 
cal. Disdaining the assistance of 
a notary, he had sat up all night 
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into the small hours of the. moms 


ing working out the details of the 
document. There remained abso- 


lutely nothing more to do but for ~ 


Paula to put her name at the 
bottom of the last page and have 
it witnessed. The whole matter 
would not take five minutes, and 
then she would be free to go—this 
very afternoon, if such were her 
will. 

All this Bruno Kettenburg ex- 
plained to her very carefully. 
There was a visible change in his 
manner since yesterday, and he 
did not look at her as he spoke. 
Neither did he make any further 
attempt at persuading her to post- 
pone her departure. 

They went into the library, the 
same room where Paula had sat 
and cried on the evening of her 
arrival. She felt inclined to cry 
again to-day, but it was not for 
the same reason. 

Bruno had placed an inkstand 
in readiness, and was selecting a 
pen from off his desk. Apparently 
it took a long time to choose one, 
for he remained bending over the 
desk for several minutes. At last 
he looked up, and as he did so, 
Paula could not help noticing that 
his face was very pale. She rose 
to take the pen y his hand. 

“ Stay,” he said, with a studied 
assumption of carelessness. “ Be- 
fore I call in the servants I must 
restore your property. Here is 
the pocket-book, with all the papers 
intact. I have made extracts from 
such as were necessary.” 

He spoke with more emphasis 
than the subject seemed to de 
mand, and something in his ex- 
pression troubled Paula strangely. 

“Thank you for letting me see 
that letter,’ he went on in a low 
voice; “it has helped me to un- 
derstand everything.” 

“To understand what ?” 

“Why you are so anxious to 
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return to Z——. If I had known 
that before, believe me I never 
would have disturbed you by my 
importunities in pressing you to 


«ft 

e tried to speak calmly, even 
- sarcastically, but there was an 
anxious light in his eye which all 
his diplomatic training could not 
suppress. 

Paula, not comprehending, mere- 
ly smiled rather nervously. 

“T must go away some time 
or other, you know, and I have 
been here a whole fortnight al- 
ready. I never dreamt of staying 
here so long. Give me the paper, 
please ;” and she began drawing 
off her right glove to be ready to 
sign. 

“You shall have it directly,” 
said Bruno, holding it out of her 
reach. “Do not grudge me a few 
minutes longer, since it is the last 
—the very last time. To-morrow, 
at this hour, you will be far away ; 





and I ” He broke off. 
“ And you?” she asked involun- 
tarily. 


“Qh, I shall drive in to town 
with this valuable document,” he 
said, with a short harsh laugh, 
“and shall lay the matter before 
the authorities. You can trust 
me to hurry on the case to the 
best of my ability—now ; and it 
shall not be my fault if this day 
month the mortal spoil of my be- 
loved uncle be not restored to its 
ancestral home.” 

He took a few agitated turns in 
the room before proceeding. 

“Of course the matter will be 
widely talked about—after your 
departure. It will be no longer 
possible to keep it a secret once 
the document is in legal hands. 
There will be accounts of it and 
illustrations all over the coun- 

, no doubt. The comic papers 
will get hold of this exhilarating 
topic of an old lady having been 
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exchanged for a general officer, 
and they will certainly make the 
most of it.” 

“That will be very unpleasant 
for you, I fear,” said Paula, com- 
passionately. 

“Very,” agreed Bruno, grimly. 
“ But there is no help for it, you 
see. It will be very unpleasant 
indeed, all the talk and the merri- 
ment this incident will give rise 
to. It is inevitable. I saw the 
comic side of it myself that first 
evening you came, but I cannot 
see it now. I shall be made to 
look and to feel like a fool, I 
know; but that need not affect 
you—you will be far away.” 

“‘ Yes,” said Paula, faintly. “I 
am sorry; but you know that I 
cannot act otherwise. You read 
my grandmother’s letter ; surely I 
am bound to respect the wishes 
expressed in it?” 

“Yes, of course. A laburnum- 
tree, and forget-me-nots, and Al- 
phonse Béchard,—that was, I 
think, the sum-total of your 

randmother’s wishes. The two 

rst items I have already offered 
you ; the third, unfortunately, it 
is not in my power to supply.” 

“What do you mean?” cried 
Paula, starting as though bitten 
by an adder. In giving that letter 
to Bruno Kettenburg yesterday, 
she had in her excitement totally 
forgotten the mention of Alphonse 
Béchard contained in it, and the 
unavoidable construction which it 
involved. “Who told you his 
name? What do you know about 


Alphonse Béchard ? ” 
“T only know that you are to 
marry him. Madame Raymond’s 


letter says so distinctly ; and that 
is naturally the reason why you 
are so impatient to go back to 
Z—." 

“ Never! ” she said, vehemently. 
“Grandmamma’ never meant— 
would never have forced me to 
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marry any one who——” she 
checked > 

“Then you are not engaged to 
him ?” 

“ No,” said Paula, more soberly, 
feeling rather ashamed of the im- 
— denial into which she had 

m betrayed. After all, what 
did it signify whether Baron Ket- 
tenburg imagined that she was 
going to marry Dr. Béchard’s son 
or not? 

He, however, seemed to see the 
matter in another light. 

“ You are not engaged to him! 
—you are not going to marry 
him!” he cried out joyfully. “Then 
why are hag in such a hurry about 
signing, t — as per? Why sign it 

to-day ? Why—why sign it at 
all?” he asked, coming up quite 
close to her, and looking deeply 
into her eyes. 

“ What do you mean?” asked 
Paula, in a voice all but inaudible. 

“ What doI mean, Paula? what 
do I mean? Surely it is not diffi- 
cult to understand? Is there not 
a far simpler way of carrying out 
Madame Raymond’s injunctions? 
She wished to be buried at home, 
you say, and so she will be, if 

nnerfels becomes your home. 
The forget-me-nots are here, and 
the laburnum growing over your 
grandmother’s grave,—and here 
also there is a man—a man who 
loves you—though his name 
does not happen to be Alphonse 


CHAPTER XII. 


Paula Raymond and Bruno 
Kettenburg have now been mar- 
ried for several years, and are 
eae favourites in the neigh- 

urhood. Their numerous friends 
are hospitably entertained at 
Castle Donnerfels, and no beggar 
is ever suffered to go away unre- 
lieved from its door. Man-traps 


Béchard,—why should you ever 
away? Why should the world 
ever know of the mistake? It 
was not a mistake at all—believe 
me, Paula—it was a special ar- 
rangement of Providence to bring 
us together!” 

Still Paula was silent; the rey- 
elation of Bruno’s love, which had 
burst out with such impetuous 
— had come upon her so 

ewilderingly as, for the moment, 
to deprive her of all power of 
rational expression. 

Bruno was yet holding the pen 
in his hand. Seeing her stand 
silent he had suddenly grown calm 

ain. 

“It is for you to decide, Paula,” 
he said now, very gravely; “by 
one stroke of writing you can fix 
my destiny and your own. Here 
is the pen—shall I call in the 
witnesses ?” 

He dipped the pen in ink, and 
held it out towards Paula. His 
action seemed to have restored to 
her the power of independent 
motion. She did not take the 
pen, she did not even seem to 
see it, but grasped the bulky legal 
document instead. She said no 
word, she made no sign; but in 
the next minute the beautifull 
transcribed pages, over whic 
Bruno had sat working into the 
grey morning dawn, lay scattered 
on the carpet in a v hundred i= 


——CONCLUSION. 


and blood-hounds are things of the 
past, and the intensely martial 
character of the castle and _ its 
surroundings has been modified 
and relieved by the genial taste of 
a young and happy couple who 
understand how to value and enjoy 
their life. 

Paula’s merits are extolled to 
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the skies by all who know her. 
She must be an angel indeed, they 
say, for her goodness of heart ex- 
tends even to that godless old 
reprobate her husband’s late uncle. 
His grave, as often as May comes 
round, shows a gorgeous display 
of turquoise-blue forget - me - nots, 
which by this time have quite suc- 
ceeded in smothering the double 
row of cannon-balls encircling the 
base of the pedestal. A flourish- 
ing laburnum stands by the 
obelisk, its spreading branches 
casting already such deep shadow 
that only a very close scrutiny can 
still enable us to read the last 
words of the epitaph— 


“Here doth he seek his first and last 
repose, 

His laurels watered with the blood of 
foes.”’ 


The bust of General Donnerfels 
has never been replaced on its 
pedestal, and when questioned on 
the subject, Bruno Kettenburg in- 
variably replies that he has sent 
it to be altered, as he does not 
consider the likeness to be a good 
one. He is still apparently in 
search of a sculptor able to do 
justice to the sublime ferocity of 

is late uncle’s expression. 

“That is impossible, unless the 
artist fetch his model straight from 
the infernal regions,” remarked an 
old acquaintance of the defunct, 
who no doubt is right. Nature 
does not fashion such ty as 
General Donnerfels in duplicates. 
be It is a curious but incon- 
testable fact, that in this world 
people are never estimated exactly 


according to their deserts, and 
that we are always held to be 
either better or worse than we are 
in reality, according to the lights 
of the beholders. Thus, while in 
the neighbourhood of Donnerfels 
Paula’s virtues are magnified and 
enhanced, elsewhere her conduct 
is open to a very different inter- 
pretation. 

A striking contrast to the well- 
kept tomb at Donnerfels is a ne- 
glected grave in the Z church- 
yard, smothered in briers and 
nettles, which Dr Béchard never 
passes without a disapproving 
shake of the head. 


‘‘T0 THE BEST’ OF GRANDMOTHERS, 
MADELEINE RAYMOND, 
FROM 
HER INCONSOLABLE GRANDDAUGHTER 
PAULA,” 





he reads, and goes on musing. “In- 
consolable granddaughter indeed ! 
but Litter non erubescunt.| How 
many lies are carved in stone! 
She can have no ‘heart at all. I 
am glad Alphonse did not marry 
her. Nevershould I have deemed 
Paula Raymond so ungrateful to 
the memory of the kind old lady 
who so tenderly had watched over 
her childhood. Only three short 
years ago she sobbingly declared 
that to tend her darling granny’s 

rave would be the object of her 
life. I used always to deny the 
truth of the axiom— 


‘ Verba puellarum foliis leviora caducis 
Inrita, qua visum est, ventus et unde 
Serunt ;’? 


but Ovid is right after all—he is 
indeed ! ” 








1 ** Letters do not blush.’’—CicERo. 






2 * Woman’s word is lighter than a fallen leaf; wind and weather carry it 


where they list.’’—OviD. 
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LORD CHESTERFIELD. 


THE publication of a new set of 
Chesterfield Letters' is a great 
literary event, which, according to 
Lord Carnarvon, the editor of the 
volume just issued from the Clar- 
endon Press, has only been so long 
deferred in consequence of the 
MSS. having been for some time 
mislaid. It consists of two hun- 
dred and thirty-six letters ad- 
dressed by the famous Ear! to his 
godson, Philip Stanhope, who suc- 
ceeded him as fifth Earl in 1773. 
From him they passed to his son 
and successor, the sixth Lord Ches- 
terfield, whose daughter was the 
first Lady Carnarvon. It was at 
his father-in-law’s request that 
Lord Carnarvon undertook to edit 
them, and he has fulfilled his part 
so as to leave nothing to be desired. 
A Memoir of Lord Chesterfield, of 
which we shall have something to 
say presently, is prefixed to the 
correspondence; and it is fully 
equipped with everything that is 
necessary in the shape of notes, 
index, and contemporary chron- 
ology. The edition now published 
is an édition de luxe, very hand- 
some, in large quarto, half-bound 
in vellum, with numerous illustra- 
tions, and printed on hand-made 
aay As only 525 copies have 

issued, it is likely in time to 
become very valuable. 

The godson to whom the letters 
were written was the son of Mr 
Arthur Stanhope, who lived at 
Mansfield in Nottinghamshire,and, 
though only a distant relation, 
the next heir to the earldom. The 
boy was born in November 1755, 
and was only five years and eight 
months old when the letters were 


commenced. They continued regu- 
larly from the 28th of July 1761 
to the 19th of June 1770, when 
he was not yet fifteen. In the 
opinion of the present age it will 
probably be thought that much of 
the advice contained in them must 
have missed its mark when ad- 
dressed even to a boy of fifteen. 
But Lord Carnarvon points out 
that the boys of that period were 
more precocious than our own; 
and those who remember Sandford 
and Merton will bear witness to 
the same effect. Besides which, 
it may very well have been that 
Lord Chesterfield only took the 
trouble to write them on the 
chance that his godson might be 
so far superior to other boys of 
his age as to be able to appreciate 
them—and he seems, indeed, to 
have flattered himself that such 
was really the case. He was 
deceived, as the Memoir will re- 
veal; and it is curious that so 
brilliant a man as Lord Chester- 
field should twice have made the 
same mistake, and twice have 
wasted his wit in trying to make 
fine gentlemen out of two homely 
blocks quite incapable of taking 
the necessary polish. 

The elder of the two, to whom 
the earlier and better known Let- 
ters were addressed, and who died 
in 1768, was a man of sense and 
learning, but did little credit 
to his schooling. The godson 
“turned out a kindly, sensible, 
somewhat commonplace man, with- 
out any considerable tincture of 
learning, or any special devotion to 
the Graces; was appointed Master 
of the Horse in Pitt’s Govern- 





1 Letters of Philip Dormer, fourth Earl of Chesterfield, to his Godson and 


Successor. 


Chesterfield, by the Earl of Carnarvon. 
Oxford : at the Clarendon Press. 1890. 


Now first edited from the Originals, with a Memoir of Lord 
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- ment in 1798 ; and was a favourite 






with George III., whom he con- 
stantly accompanied in his morn- 
ing rides, his quiet whist-parties, 
and on board the royal yacht at 
Weymouth.” He loved the coun- 
try, and seems to have had a taste 
both for field-sports and agricul- 
ture—pursuits which his godfather 
despised. He is represented by 
Gainsborough as a young man of 
twenty, sitting on a bank under a 
shady tree, with a plain and good- 
humoured expression of counte- 
nance, and his hand upon a dog’s 
head. In another portrait by 
Weaver, taken thirty years after- 
wards, he is standing in his farm- 
yard inspecting a prize heifer. 
Rusticus es Corydon. To these 
base uses had come all those 
shining parts and cultured pro- 
clivities which the model fine 
ntleman of the age believed to 
Be present in his godson, and 
which he fondly hoped would 
make him a reflection of himself. 
Lord Carnarvon values the 
second set of Letters as tending to 
modify the impression universally 
created by the first, and to place 
Lord Chesterfield’s character in a 
more favourable light than that in 
which it has hitherto appeared. 
He refers more particular a” the 
representations of Lord Hervey, 
Horace Walpole, and Dr Johnson. 
These amount in the gross to this, 
that he was selfish, ill-natured, and 
dishonest ; that he was a professed 
teacher of immorality ;-that his 
abilities have been greatly over- 
rated ; that his wit was forced; 
and that all his fine lessons on the 
conduct and bearing of a gentle- 
man might just as well have been 
learned from a dancing-master. 
According to Lord Hervey, George 
Il—a shrewd man—drew a 
comparison between Bolingbroke, 
Chesterfield, and Carteret, in which 
he said of the two former that 
both were scoundrels, but that 





Bolingbroke was a scoundrel 
and Chesterfield a little one—* a 
little tea-table scoundrel ” he calls 
him—who went about gossiping, 
and trying to set up quarrels be- 
tween husbands and wives. He . 
laughed at his pretended success 
with women, and asked how any 
woman could ever fancy “a dwarf 
baboon.” Lord Hervey himself 
says that he was very ugly, and 
capable only of being a disagree- 
able enemy. Horace Walpole said 
that he had no title to fame; that 
his wit was second-hand pertness ; 
that his success with women was 
eo imaginary; and describes 
im as 

‘* A wit made up of French gri 


And self-ordained a high-priest of the 
Graces.’’ 


Sir Charles Hanbury Williams 
called him “a little monkey full 
of tricks.” 

Some of these charges are not 
worth a moment’s consideration. 
If one of the best speakers in the 
House of Lords, one of the best 
viceroys who ever governed Ire- 
land, and one of the best writers 
of English prose which our litera- 
ture has produced, was not a man 
of great ability; if the author of 
many of Chesterfield’s best known 
sayings, and of many satirical 
pieces which are not so well known, 
was not a wit,—words have no 
meaning. The present Letters and 
Memoir do show, we think, that 
Chesterfield had a heart ; and per- 
haps the Letters to Mr Arthur 
Stanhope, the godson’s father, 

ublished in 1817, and referred to 

y Lord Carnarvon, show it still 
more strongly. If he taught the 
manners of a dancing-master, they 
were manners at all events which, 
by Johnson’s own admission, were 
“exquisitely elegant.” Lord Shel- 
burne, too, when a young man, was 
struck with his good breeding. 
The remaining charges, however, 
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are more serious; and if the Letters 
now published afford us any reason 
for believing that Chesterfield in 
his old age had repented of the evil 
with which his name has been 
so long associated, and had really 
reached “a higher and more serious 
standard of thought,” Lord Car- 
narvon will be entitled to our 
gratitude over and above what we 
owe to him for the great social 
and literary interest of the papers 
which he has so carefully edited. 
He himself assures us that they 
have quite changed his opinion of 
the writer; that he came to his 
task with a strong prejudice against 
him, and left it with feelings 
of “sympathy and appreciation.” 
With this confession to commend 
them, the Letters of course be- 
come doubly interesting; and we 
have read them with avidity to 
see whether they really afford 
ground for reversing the judgment 
given against Chesterfield by his 
contemporaries, and ever since 
recognised as final. 

e are sorry to say that after 
the most careful consideration of 
the fresh evidence submitted to us, 
we are unable to come to the same 
conclusion as Lord Carnarvon. 
The volume has a value of its own 
for us, as we have already stated, 
and all Lord Carnarvon’s notes, 
references, and comments are of 
the most useful and interesting 
character. But we confess our- 
selves unable to detect in the 
advice lavished on his godson any 
materials for such a reconstruction 
of Lord Chesterfield as has been 
attempted by various modern 
writers in the case of other cel- 
ebrated persons, who, in their 
opinion, have been flattered or, 
maligned. Such attempts, indeed, 
have rarely been successful. In 

ite of Mr Froude and Mr Carlyle, 
the general estimate of Henry 
VL and Queen Elizabeth, of 
Frederick the Great and Crom- 
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it ever was. And we fancy that 
in spite of this correspondence ag 
much will be said of Lord Ches- 
terfield. There is a difference of 
course between the earlier letters 
and the later. There is the differ- 
ence we should expect to find be- 
tween letters written to a,youth of 
eighteen and letters written to a 
child of ten. Much of what is 
most objectionable in the letters 
to the son would have been un- 
intelligible to the godson. - Its 
absence proves nothing. On the 
other hand, the advice given to 
young Stanhope on the importance 
of our social and religious duties 
is no doubt excellent ; but it would 
have been more impressive had we 
been more sure of what it means. 
The evidence which it may be sup- 
posed to supply in favour of Lord 
Carnarvon’s view is robbed of half 
its value by the company in which 
we find it elsewhere. When we 
consider that in Chesterfield’s Let- 
ters to his son the praise of virtue 
goes hand in hand with the recom- 
mendation of vice, and that while 
dilating to his pupil on the plea- 
sures of a good conscience, he is 
all the while instructing him in 
the science of seduction, we ma 
be excused for suspecting that if 
we miss such lessons in the present 
correspondence, it is rather because 
the scholar was not ripe for them, 
than because the master had grown 
ashamed of them. One of the 
worst among the famous Letters 
was written in 1750, when Chester- 
field was fifty-six. If he was not 
old enough to know better at the 
age of fifty-six, was he likely to 
be so at the age of sixty-seven? 
Charity may answer, Yes. And 
to charity we leave the question. 
Reason alone will not permit us 
to accept these Letters as any con- 
clusive evidence of such a change 
in his character and opinions. 
Weare not aware whether atten- 
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tion has ever been properly drawn 
to the amazing contrast between 
the moral precepts contained in the 
well-known Letters and the pro- 
fligate practices enjoined in them. 
Chesterfield seems to have struck 
out the seventh commandment 
from his copy of the Decalogue. 
When he condemns vice, which he 
does very freely in both sets of 
Letters, he seems to make an ex- 
ception in favour of adultery, appa- 
rently only on the ground, that an 
intrigue with a woman of fashion 
was necessary to put the finishing 
touch to the education of a gentle- 
man. It appears, in short, from 
several of the Letters to his son, 
that his test of the guilt or inno- 
cence of any so-called vice was 
whether it was practised in a 
oer or a vulgar manner. 

nchastity, intemperance, gam- 
bling, are all submitted to this test, 
and condemned or acquitted ac- 
cordingly. On the relations be- 
tween the sexes, he always re- 
minds us of a characteristic pas- 
sage in Coningsby, relating to the 
class of society which alone Ches- 
terfield recognised as fit for a gen- 
tleman to move in. 


“‘ Lucretia had passed her life in a 
refined but rather dissolute society. 
Not indeed that a word that could 
call forth a maiden blush, conduct 
that could pain the purest feelings, 
could be heard or witnessed in those 
polished and luxurious circles. The 
most exquisite taste pervaded their 
atmosphere, and the uninitiated who 
found themselves in those perfumed 
chambers and those golden salons 
might believe from all that passed 
before them that their inhabitants 
were as pure, as orderly, and as irre- 
proachable as their furniture. But 
among the habitual dwellers in these 
delicate halls there was a tacit under- 
standing, a prevalent doctrine that 
required no formal exposition, no 
proofs and illustrations, no comment, 
and no gloss—which was indeed rather 
& traditional conviction than an im- 
parted dogma—that the exoteric pub- 
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lic were on many subjects the victims 
of very vulgar prejudices, which these 
enlightened personages wished neither 
to disturb nor to adopt.”’ 


We have thought it n 
to say this much of Lord Car- 
narvon’s estimate of the Letters, 
and the change which they have 
wrought in his opinion of Lord 
Chesterfield. But in differing from 
his lordship on this point, we do 
not mean to agree with the world 
at large in the indiscriminate cen- 
sure which has been passed upon 
his moral character. If we do not 
accept without reserve the doctrine 
of Burke that “ vice loses half its 
evil by losing all its grossness,” 
we can at least allow that the 
heinousness of ‘vice may be either 
aggravated or diminished by sur- 
rounding circumstances. Lord 
Chesterfield’s Letters, says Lord 
Carnarvon, “ remind us irresistibly 
of the salon, that great and unique 
creation of the ancien régume 
which so powerfully attracted him: 
And throughout his Letters he is 
constantly referring to the highest 
French circles as a model of what 
society ought to be. There can be 
little doubt that in these circles, 
in the reign of Louis XV., marital 
obligations sat very lightly upon 
both sexes, and that what os 


a been regarded as the 


eadliest of all outrages was both 
sustained and inflicted with almost 
— indifference. If:the adoption 
of the morals, as well as the man- 
ners, of that society did not make 
conjugal infidelity less sinful as a 
breach of the divine law, it might 
affect its criminality regarded only 
as a social offence. It is to be 
noted that in the Letters to his 
son which bear upon this subject it 
is almost always to French society 
that Chesterfield is referring, and 
that we may fairly assume him to 
have persuaded himself that, in 
such a state of manners, and in 
the centre of such general licence, 
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there was nothing at all events 
dishonourable in the course which 
he prescribed. And this in sub- 
stance is the apology which Dr 
Maty offers for him. 

Further than this, however, it 
is impossible to go. We can cor- 
dially with Lord Carnarvon 
that the new Letters show real 
kindness of heart, and a capacity 
for warm affection. But that they 
will ever obliterate in any material 
degree Dr Johnson’s description of 
the old ones we are reluctantly 
compelled to doubt. 

It remains to consider how far 
the charges of insolence and insin- 
cerity brought against him s 
cially by Dr Johnson are rate x4 
on fact. Johnson’s contention was 
that Lord Chesterfield was willin 
to enjoy all the credit which coul 
be got from his supposed connec- 
tion with the Dictionary, at the 
smallest cost to himself in the 
shape of encouragement or patron- 
age. This was also Horace Wal- 
pole’s opinion. Johnson, in the year 
1747, addressed to him the plan of 
the Dictionary in terms sufficiently 
flattering to his literary vanity; 
and seven years afterwards, when 
the book was on the eve of publi- 
cation, Chesterfield, hoping that 
Johnson would dedicate 
himself, wrote two papers in the 
‘World,’ recommending it to public 
notice. In the meantime Johnson 
had once received from him the 
sum of ten pounds; but with this 
paltry exception he had, during 
the whole of this long interval, 
been totally neglected, and it was 
not till Chesterfield had something 
to gain by helping him, that he 
resumed the attitude of a patron. 
Johnson had not originally been 
wanting in such attentions as the 
great men of those days were ac- 
customed to receive from all to 
whom their favour was of value. 
He had attended his levee, and 
waited in his antechamber ; and it 


it to 
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was only his lordship’s “ continued | 


neglect,” as he assured Boswell, 
which produced the celebrated 
rupture. “There never was any 
particular incident which produced 
a quarrel between Lord Chesterfield 
and himself.” For the story about 
Colley Cibber he declared there 
was not the least foundation. 

Such is JohnSon’s version of 
this literary cause célebre, which 
no doubt may be susceptible of 
some modification, such as Lord 
Carnarvon suggests, though who 
was substantially in the wrong 
and who in the right can hardly 
be an open question. Lord Car- 
narvon urges that Johnson was 
unduly sensitive; that what he 
mistook for insolence was only the 
natural demeanour in those days of 
a statesman and a leader of society 
towards one “ whose manners were 
abhorrent to him,” and with whom, 
however much he honoured his 
abilities, he did not wish to en- 
courage any very close personal in- 
timacy ; that Chesterfield’s papers 
in the ‘ World’ were of :real ser- 
vice to Johnson ; and that on the 
whole the balance of accounts be- 
tween them was tolerably even. 
He repeats the anecdote about 
Cibber without noticing Johnson’s 
denial of it, and thinks it not 
surprising that Lord Chesterfield 
should have preferred “the lively 
conversation” of Cibber to the 
“sententious declamation” of 
Johnson. Johnson’s conversation, 
however, has not usually been con- 
sidered dull; and there is perhaps 
another explanation of such a pre- 
ference to be found in Johnson’s 
own words. He once said that 
“great lords and ladies do not 
like to have their mouths stopped.” 
And in reply to Boswell, who 
asked him on- another occasion if 
Chesterfield’s conversation was “ of 
a superior style,” he answered that 
in the conversation he had with 
him he himself “ had the best right 
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to superiority, for it was on philo- 
logy and literature.” Now, from 
many opinions expressed in the 
Letters, we should infer that on 
numerous literary questions Ches- 
terfield and Johnson would have 
differed very widely. If, there- 
fore, on any of these his lordshi 
had “ his mouth stopped,” it woul 
account for a good deal. 

We do not indeed know the 
whole history of the quarrel —a 
fact which is too often forgotten. 
We have no explanation of the 
“continued neglect” of which 
Johnson complained. He says 
in his letter that seven years 
had passed since he was repulsed 
from Lord Chesterfield’s door, so 
that the neglect which he ex- 
perienced could not have con- 
sisted in any subsequent repulses 
while the Dictionary was in pro- 
gress. If he wrote to him with- 
out regeiving any answer, Lord 
Chesterfield must at least have 
known his address, of which he 
told Dodsley he was ignorant. 
There may be circumstances in 
the background of which the world 
knows nothing. Johnson’s inter- 
course with Chesterfield previous 
to 1747 must have been tolerably 
confidential, if Johnson wrote 
speeches for him, as it seems he 
did. In short, there must still be 
a good deal to learn of the rela- 
tions between the two men, if we 
only knew where to go for it. 
Chesterfield himself declared that 
he would have turned away the 
best servant he ever had if he 
knew that he had refused ad- 
mission to Dr Johnson. 

Even supposing, however, that 
Johnson did misunderstand Ches- 
terfield, as Lord Carnarvon sug- 
gests, the very mistake points to a 
revolution which had been silently 
taking place in the relations be- 
tween literature and aristocracy. 
Fifty years earlier nobody in John- 
son’s position would have thought 
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Chesterfield’s demeanour insolent. 
If Johnson was more sensitive 
than his predecessors, it was only 
a sign of the times. The patron- 
age system, which even in its best 
days could hardly have worked 
without friction where such a man 
as Chesterfield was patron and 
such a man as Johnson client, 
was then tottering to its fall; and 
the first man of letters who had 
sufficient courage and independ- 
ence to speak his mind about it, 
was pretty sure to bring it to the 

ound. This man was Johnson, 

he Patron lingered on “in shel- 
tered situations,” as De Quincey 
says, to the end of the century. 
But he never recovered from the 
famous Letter, which, for combined 
dignity and severity, still reigns 
without a rival. 

It may be said perhaps in 
conclusion, that Johnson overesti- 
mated his own claims on Chester- 
field at that period of his life, 
when his fame had still to ripen, 
while he underrated the distrac- 
tion, both public and private, to 
which Chesterfield was necessarily 
exposed, mistaking for deliberate 
neglect what was the inevitable 
effect of absorption in political 
affairs. On the other hand, it seems 
probable that Chesterfield, with 
all his penetration, did not detect 
the fine metal which lay hid under 
Johnson’s rough exterior, and that 
the first proof he had of his real 
powers may have been the letter 
addressed to himself. Johnson 
may have expected too much from 
Chesterfield, and Chesterfield too 
little from Johnson. But the 
latter error was the more fatal 
one of the two, and Chesterfield’s 
reputation must suffer for it as 
long as his memory survives. 

That Chesterfield had a real 
love for literature, it is impossible 
to doubt. But it is perhaps un- 


certain whether he found equal en- 
joyment in the society of authors; 
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such enjoyment as Bolingbroke 
found in the society of Pope, Car- 
teret in the society of Swift, Fox 
in the society of Johnson. He 
had formed himself so completely 
upon French models, that Horace 

alpole’s account of the estimate 
in which men of letters were held 
by the best French society, may 
have stood for Chesterfield’s own. 
It was this excessive Gallicism of 
Chesterfield which probably had 
as much to do as anything else 
with the traditional version of his 
character. He is forever hurling 
France and French manners at 
our heads, till we are inclined to 
exclaim with Lord Lyndhurst, 
adapting his words to the occasion, 
“France! what is France to us? 
damn France!” And really there 
is more truth in Johnson’s saying 
that he taught the manners of a 
dancing-master, than perhaps even 
Johnson himself was aware of. In 
a letter to his godson, dated April 
1763, we find the following pas- 


sage :— 


“Cest Jeudi prochain avant onze 
heures, que Je vous feray chercher 
pour voir l’entrée des Ambassadeurs 
‘de Venise, Quirini et Morosini, deux 
noms trés illustres dans les annales de 
cette République, vous verrez cette 
gloriole dans une chambre ou il y aura 
plusieurs Dames, et ou par consequent, 
il est necessaire que vous étaliez 
toutte votre politesse. Il faut y 
étre plutét le petit Marquis de Mary- 
bone, que Jack Rostbeef; nom que 
les Francois donnent volontiers et 
avec trop de raison aux Anglois; aussi 
faut-il avouer qui la politesse et les 
bonnes manitres sont presque ex- 
clusivement l’appanage des Fran¢ois. 
C’est pourquoy, formez vos maniéres 
sur celles de Francois, et observez 
surtout Monsieur Robert, qui vous 
instruira mieux, sur cet article, que 
ne pourroit faire le’ premier Duc 
d’ Angleterre.” 


Now M. Robert was a French 
dancing-master. 

This contempt for English so- 
ciety, English manners, and Eng- 


‘brilliant wit, 
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lish tastes, which completely pos- 
sessed Lord Chesterfield, though 
consistent, no doubt, with the 
most fascinating address, the most 
and consummate 
knowledge of mankind, was not 
calculated to endear him to his 
contemporaries, from whom we 
may feel pretty confident that we 
have heard the worst of him. 
Englishmen have always made 
great allowance for the frailties 
and foibles of one who was “a 
good fellow.” It was partly the 
secret of Walpole’s long tenure of 
power. It made Addington more 
opular with his party than Pitt. 
t contributed very largely to the 
singular success of Lord Palmer- 
ston. It has been asked why 
Chesterfield, with his great capa- 
city, his finished eloquence, and 
his Whig opinions, did not attain 
a more eminent position in poli- 
tics. Lord Carnarvon attributes 
it to his “ cautious, moderate, and 
balanced character.” But men of 
this character have risen to the 
summit of affairs before now. 
Take Godolphin, take Lord Liver- 
pool, take Sir Robert Peel. Were 
they not men of cautious, mod- 
erate, and balanced characters ? 
Chesterfield was not qualified to 
be the leader of a great English 
party, because he had so little 
sympathy with Englishmen. That 
is the real secret of it. With 
the great mass of his countrymen, 
high or low, he had nothing in 
common. Port wine and punch 
had no charms for him. Dogs, 
horses, and guns he abominated. 
He tells his godson to eat as much 
game as he likes, but never to 
kill it. He had never been at a 
public school, or acquired that 
taste for rough exercises and 
amusements which was then, and 
still is, peculiarly characteristic of 
Englishmen. The salon, as Lord 


Carnarvon says, was his element, 
and the salon was essentially 
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French. He could only live in 
such pale imitations of it as could 
be found in London. He gave 
orders—so the joke ran—that his 
letters should be addressed to him 
at Ranelagh. From all the pur- 
suits and pleasures more peculiar 
to his native country, from the 
vigorous, open-air life of the Eng- 
lish aristocracy, he turned away 
with loathing. 

Readers of Lord Chesterfield 
may possibly be inclined to believe 
that the abuse of country life and 
country sports, scattered up and 
down these Letters, reflects only 
the general tone of London society 
at the time; and that a fool and a 
fox-hunter were still interchange- 
able terms among the wits and 
fine gentlemen of St James’s Street. 
But this was far from being the 
case. No doubt, in the eighteenth 
century, town people and country 
people were much more ignorant 
of each other than they are now, 
and prone to the most exaggerated 
ideas of each other’s peculiarities. 
The words cockney and bumpkin 
had then a real meaning. And as 
the comedies of the day were writ- 
ten chiefly for the amusement of 
“the town,” the latter character 
is naturally more prominent than 
the former in the comic literature 
of the period. That a connection, 
therefore, should have been estab- 
lished in the minds of Londoners 
between field-sports and charac- 
ters of the type of Tony Lump- 
kin and Bob Acres, is not to be 
wondered at; and that language 
savouring of such connection 
should have lingered long among 
men even of a corel stamp, who 
thought that life could only be 
enjoyed in cities, and that all out- 
side of them was barbarous, was 
equally to be expected. It may 
oewioe be admitted that among 
the English country squires who 
made it a point of honour to avoid 
the Court, and never mixed in 
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London society, or left their own 
estates from year’s end to year’s 
end, there must have been plenty 
of men to lend some colour to 
these grotesque representations ; 
and that the part should have 
been taken for-the whole, by those 
who knew no better, is not the 
least surprising. But Chesterfield 
did know better. He knew that 
there never was a time when the 
English aristocracy as a body, 
titled or untitled, Whig or Tory, 
had lost their taste for rural 
sports. He knew that one of the 
greatest wits, and best-born gen- 
tlemen of the reign of George IT. 
was himself a sportsman, and had 
given us a Squire Allworthy as 
well as a Squire Western. He 
must have known the habits and 
pursuits of the men with whom he 
was in daily intercourse. Carteret, 
the scholar, the man of fashion, 
“the master of all modern lan- 
guages,” as Chesterfield himself 
admitted, was devoted to shooting, 
and a three-bottle man into the 
bargain. Gay, in a letter to Swift, 
of Nov. 1730, dated from the 
Duke of Queensberry’s at Ames- 
bury, tells him that Carteret had 
just left them three brace of pheas- 
ants on his return from shooting in 
the Isle of Wight. Pulteney leaves 
town in August, amid a great 
press of business, to be ready for 
the 1st of September. Boling- 
broke was a fox-hunter, and could 
smoke and drink with his country 
neighbours as freely as Walpole. 
Charles Fox delighted in partridge- 


shooting. Thackeray, who knew 
the eighteenth century well, re- 
resents the Earl of March and 


rd Castlewood as sportsmen. 
All this Chesterfield knew well. 
Is it not astounding, therefore, to 
find him writing to his godson in 
November 1767— 

“All those country sports, as they 
are called, are the effects of the ignor- 
ance and idleness of country squires, 
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who do not know what to do with 
their time ; but people of sense and 
knowledge never give in to those 
illiberal amusements.—P. 251. 

And again, 1766— 

**T think you are above all those 
rustic illiberal sports of guns, dogs, 
and horses, which characterize our 
English Bumpkin Country Gentle- 
tlemen, who are the most unlicked 
creatures in the world, unless some- 
times by their hounds.—P. 229. 


That Chesterfield should have 
described in this manner sports 
which he knew to be pursued by 
men of the most eminent parts, 
the most liberal tastes, and as he 
himself allows in the case of Lord 
Bolingbroke, the most elegant 
manners, says little for his own 
sincerity. He shrank from rural 


sports himself, and was determined 
to paint what he disliked in the 
blackest colours he could command. 

As the passion for gambling 
prevailed all over Europe in the 


eighteenth century, it is not neces- 
sary to suppose that Chesterfield 
justified his love of play to himself 
y the example of the French, 
though nowhere was it carried to 
such a pitch as in Paris. Chester- 
field, however, early saw the folly 
of it, and though he was unable for 
many years to cure himself of the 
habit, he warned his son against it 
in language which was no doubt sin- 
cere. He draws a picture of a rake, 
a gambler, and a drunkard, each of 
whom carries his favourite vice to 
an excess, and asks his correspond- 
ent if they do not cut a ridiculous 
re. This, however, is his test. 
ice has nothing worse in itself— 
_ quod ridiculos homines facit. 
e same things done quietly, and, 

if necessary, in secret, are harm- 
less, if not laudable. He writes 
to Mrs Howard from Derbyshire in 
1725 that he has just won three 
half-crowns off the curate—Parson 
Sampson, no doubt—at a _horse- 
race, and six shillings from Gaffer 


Foxley at a cock-fight. But he 
did not love low stakes, and Wal- 

le declares that it was through 

is winning a large sum of mone 

one night at St James’s that he fe 
out of favour with the Court. The 
sum was so large that he was afraid 
to carry it ‘home, and left it ac- 
cordingly with Mrs Howard, then 
the King’s mistress, who had apart- 
ments in St James’s. The Queen 
happened tosee him at her door,and 
told the King, who never, it is said, 
forgave him. But there is a more 
laughable story than this connected 
with his love of play. During one 
of Chesterfield’s frequent sojourns 
at Bath,a certain“ Moravian baron” 
happened to be imprisoned there 
for debt, and his creditors used to 
let him out at night that he might 
cheat Lord Chesterfield at cards, as 
the only way of getting themselves 
paid. According to Pope, he seems 
to have been easily cheated :— 


‘«« And Chesterfield, who speaks so well 
and writes, 
Whom, saving W., every 
bites.”’ 


sharper 


We must all remember the por- 
trait of Lord Chesterfield at 
Tunbridge Wells in Thackeray’s 
‘Virginians, —“a_ little beetle- 
browed, hook-nosed, high-shoul- 
dered man,” very deaf, but very 
polite, and incurably addicted 
to high play. “ Chesterfield’s 
deuce ” says Lord March, “is the 
deuce ace.” He “drops six hun- 
dred” to Harry Warrington, but 
exhibits throughout the impen- 
etrable calmness of the born 
gamester. One curious remark 
is made about him in the same 
story, for which we know not 
where Thackeray found his autho- 
rity. He had never changed the 
fashion of his hat for twenty 
years, we are told. This is so 
unlike Chesterfield that we should 
be glad to learn where the anec- 
dote was picked up. 
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Chesterfield’s claims to distinction 
as a man of gallaritry and intrigue 
rest very much on the evidence 
afforded by the Letters. We are 
to presume that so assiduous a 
teacher had submitted his pre- 
cepts to the test of experience. 
But his name is not associated 
with any woman of rank or 
fashion ; and the only illicit con- 
nection which we know him to 
have formed was with the mother 
of his son. That he was ambitious 
of this evil reputation it seems 
difficult to doubt. But both 
Hervey and Walpole sneer at him 
as an impostor, declaring that the 
bonnes fortunes, of which they 
imply that he boasted, were the 
creatures of his own imagination. 
We hardly know whether to wish 
that they were so or not. He 
who teaches others to be liber- 
tines, with all the will to be a 
libertine himself, could hardly be 
more immoral if he was what he 
wished to be; and one who boasts 
of conquests which he never 
achieved, while little less corrupt 
than the ‘actual criminal, is far 
more cdntemptible. But we are 
not inclined to attach implicit 
credit to everything which is re- 

rted of Chesterfield by two of 

is bitterest enemies. We are 
at liberty, therefore, to give him 
the benefit of the doubt either 
way, according to whichever char- 
acter we may consider the more 
odious of the two. 

We approach the more favour- 
able side of Chesterfield’s mind and 
character when we consider him 
as a teacher of manners only, 
rather than of morals; as a politi- 
cian, and as a man of letters. His 
letters both to the son and godson 
abound with practical wisdom, and 
the trifles to which they sometimes 
descend, would sect: & have been 
omitted had they been originally 
meant for publication. His gener- 
al rules for the conduct of a young 





man in society are as applicable 
now as they were a hun and 
twenty years ago, and might well 
be studied by the old*and the 
middle- as well. His remarks 
on the subject of conversation are 
admirable ; comprising the neces- 
sity of seeming attentive to all 
that is said to us, of never inter- 
rupting others, and of submit- 
ting to a good deal of what we 
should now call boredom rather 
than incur the charge of bein 
rude, egotistic, or conceited. 
faut savoir s’ennuyer is a maxim 
which he is never tired of repeat- 
ing, and which he “ moralises” in 
a thousand ways. Another very 
good pom of advice is never to 
tell a long story, or to drag one in 
by the head and shoulders. Many 
people perhaps will object to the 
economy of truth which he often 
recommends to his pupil ; but we 
doubt if he is suggesting any delib- 
erate deceit. Perhaps he means 
no more than when he says that it is 
often necessary to tell half a secret 
to avoid being compelled to tell 
the whole. Of course some of his 
precepts have been and will con- 
tinue to be ridiculed; and Horace 
Walpole, perhaps not quite un- 
justly, sneers at the genteel simper, 
which he says is all that Lord 
Chesterfield allows us. 

It must be considered that» 
in the middle of the last century 
manners, even in the best society, 
were not of the most refined type ; 
and some of Chesterfield’s warn- 
ings seem to indicate the preva- 
lence of habits, both among ladies 
and a sagas which, were it 
possible to meet with them now, 
we should pronounce disgusting. 
Even little more than a hundred 
years ago, we may read of scenes 
occurring in the most fashionable 
circles, which at the present day 
would empty a supper-room in five 
minutes. That society, therefore, 


stood in need of some such arbiter 
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elegantiarum as Chesterfield, may 

readily be allowed; and that he 

did some in his generation 

by enfofcing the value of the 

minor decencies of life should be 

remembered to his credit, oftener 
rhaps than it is. 

Of Chesterfield’s political capac- 
ity conflicting estimates have been 
formed by two very competent 
judges, Lord Bolingbroke and 
Lord Stair. Tae former did not 
think highly of him, though during 
the last twenty years of Boling- 
broke’s life they, were ouneni 
acting together. Lord Stair, on the 
other hand, thought him among the 
ablest statesmen of the day. But 
if Bolingbroke did not think highly 
of Chesterfield, Chesterfield had the 
warmest appreciation of Boling- 
broke. His manners, his elo- 

uence, his style, with his exten- 
sive knowledge of politics and 
history, and, compared with his 
own, of philosphy, are the per- 

tual theme of his admiration. 
he two men were on very friendly 
terms—often dined together; and 
when Bolingbroke went abroad, 
Chesterfield gave him a commis- 
sion to buy some champagne for 
him. In the coalition against 
Walpole, he was one of the prin- 
cipal partners; and he occasion- 
ally wrote in the ‘Craftsman,’ 
the organ of Bolingbroke and 
Pulteney. 

On the death of George I. he 
had been named ambassador at 
the Hague, and on his return to 
England in 1730 received the 
Garter and the appointment of 
Lord Steward. But in 1732 he 
was dismissed on account of his 
vote on the Excise Bill, and at 
once joined the Opposition, which 
then numbered in its ranks, be- 
sides Lord Bolingbroke, Mr Pul- 
teney, Sir William Wyndhan, Sir 
John Barnard, Mr Shippen, Mr 


Bromley, the Duke of Argyll, 
Lord Carteret—who was the leader 
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in the Lords as Pulteney was in 
the Com.nons—Lord Marchmont, 
Lord Cobham, and others known 
only to the curious in our parlia- 
mentary history. The combined 
efforts of a band of such able 
men as these necessarily produced 
some effect on public opinion; 
and at the general election of 
1734 the Ministerial majority 
was considerably reduced. But 
Walpole, though he reeled in his 
saddle, was not uphorsed. The 
Opposition had a powerful weapon 
to attack him with in the alleged 
corruption which had been em- 
ployed in the election of the 
Scotch representative peers; and 
Chesterfield was dubbed “Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Scottish 
Brigade,” whose business it was 
to assail the Government on this 
ground. But it was all in vain. 
Bolingbroke threw up the ‘ Crafts. 
man’ and returned to France; and 
Sir Robert seemed practically as 
secure as ever. 

In the ‘ Marchmont Papers’ will 
be found the best account of the 
Opposition policy during the ten 
years which ended with the over- 
throw of Walpole ; but we have yet 
to explain why, when the victory 
was won, Chesterfield reaped none 
of its fruits, and soon afterwards 
separated himself from his former 
colleagues. He had been acting 
cordially with Carteret and Pul- 
teney. Yet as soon as Carteret 
and Pulteney had formed a new 
Government, he assumed a crit- 
ical, not to say a hostile, attitude : 
and presently, when the two Pel- 
hams raised the standard of re- 
volt against Carteret, he joined in 
the conspiracy against him. Lord 
Carnarvon merely states that he 
did not join the new Government. 
Carteret’s biographer says he was 
angry at not having been consulted 
in the formation of it. Chester- 
field himself says that he had asked 
for no employment, and would 
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accept of none, till he saw more 
clearly that there was going to be 
a change of measures. So many 
of Sir Robert Walpole’s friends 
had been retained in the Ministry, 
that he could not feel sure that 
the old policy would be abandoned. 
He must therefore wait and 
watch. But this, though it might 
have been a good reason for Ches- 
terfield’s refusal of office if it had 
been offered to him, does not ex- 
plain why it was not offered. The 
reason, however, was well known, 
and by none better than by Ches- 
terfield himself. He had offended 
the King deeply by his satirical at- 
tacks on Hanover, to say nothing 
of his connection with the Duchess 
of Kendal, or of the story told by 
Horace Walpole, which we have 
already mentioned, and which has 
probably some elements of truth 
in it. orge II. was determined 
to exclude Chesterfield, as his 
grandson, George III., was de- 
termined to exclude Fox: only 
to be obliged to accept them a 
few years later, when it was too 
late for either of them to render 
those services to the Government 
which in the first instance might 
hawe been possible. Chesterfield 
may have thought of Carteret what 
Fox thought of Pitt, that he had not 
pressed his claims upon the King 
with sufficient urgency, and have 
watched his opportunity, after the 
fashion of Lord Palmerston, “to 
pay him out.” This soon arrived : 
the Pelhams, with their vast par- 
liamentary interest, and keeping 
one object at a time steadily be- 
fore their eyes, brought George IT. 
on his knees, and succeeded in 
extorting from him not only the 
dismissal of Carteret, but also the 
admission of Chesterfield. He was 
appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land in December 1744, and before 
setting out for Dublin undertook 
another short embassy tothe Hague 
VOL. CXLVII.—NO. DCCCXCII. 
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which was eminently successful. 
But according to Lord Stanhope, 
the most useful and brilliant part 
of his career was his viceroyal 
of Ireland. Mr Lecky agrees wi 
Lord Stanhope in attributing the 
tranquillity of Ireland during the 
Rebellion of 1745 to the wise gov- 
ernment of Chesterfield. _ Such, 
however, is not the opinion of Mr 
Froude. In 1740 a disarming Act 
was passed by the Irish Parlia- 
ment, “and to this one effort of 
resolution, after so long and so 
mischievous a struggle, Ireland 
owed the unbroken quiet in the 
Rebellion of 1745, of which, by 
some absurd irony, the indulgent 
rule of Lord Chesterfield has 
ained the exclusive credit.” 
hesterfield, however, seems to 
have succeeded in combining two 
things which are very seldom 
found together—impartiality and 
popularity. He was accused of 
showing too great lenity to the 
Papists. But it was under him 
that the Marriage Act was passed, 
putting an end to those outrageous 
acts of violence by which in the 
early part of the century Papist 
cosherers and outlaws had been 
accustomed to make their fortunes. 
When Chesterfield, in October 
1746, exchanged places with Lord 
Harrington, and became Secretary 
of State in England, he does not 
seem to have inquired too curiously 
whether there was to be “a change 
of measures ” on this occasion, but 
he at least showed his sincerity 
by resigning when he found there 
was not to be. The change in 
uestion related to the war with 
rance, Chesterfield taking the 
Tory view that it. had been a 
mistake from the beginning, and 
that, if continued at all, it should 
be confined to naval operations 
and descents upon the French 
coast. To the presence of a large 
English army in Germany, and 
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the expenditure of large subsidies 
on German allies, he, in common 
with Bolingbroke and Chatham, 
was resolutely opposed. When, at 
the end of the year 1747, he found 
that he could not prevail on the 
Cabinet either to adopt his views 
or to make peace, and that he was 
refused even the favour of a regi- 
ment for his cousin Colonel Stan- 
hope, an officer of distinguished 
merit, he resolved on _resigna- 
tion, and on the 6th of February 
1748, gave up the seals to the 
King. His majesty was extremely 
civil, thinking perhaps that no act 
of Chesterfield’s public life be- 
came him like the leaving it. He 
offered him a dukedom, which 
Chesterfield refused, and took 
what turned out to be a final 
farewell of the whole tangled 
skein of party politis. 

The aes had employed 
Chesterfield’s opposition to the 
war to prejudice the King against 
him ; but their object once gained, 
and the Duke of Newcastle’s jeal- 
ousy appeased, it soon appeared 
how far the latter had been sin- 
cere in a “ vigorous prosecution ” 
of the war. Fume was made in 
six months, on much worse con- 
ditions than might have been had 
when Chesterfield was in office, and 
George II.; when it was too late, 
discovered his mistake. “ Chester- 
field told me how it would be,” 
he exclaimed when the news was 
brought to him. Chesterfield him- 
self could not refrain from some 
complacent observations on his 
own foresight, adding in a letter 
to Dayrolles: “My resignation 
made this peace, as it opened 
people’s eyes as to the dangers 
of the war. The Republic is saved 
by it from utter ruin, and England 
from bankruptcy.” 

There was no middle course, in 
fact, between Carteret’s war policy 
and Chesterfield’s. Newcastle, for 
the pettiest party purposes, thwart- 








ed both, and landed this country 
in the miserable peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Carteret’s conception 
was a grand one, and worthy of 
a great genius, and but for ‘the 
Duke of Newcastle there is no 
reason why it should not have 
succeeded. Chesterfield’s, however, 
was apparently the safer of the 
two: certainly the less expensive ; 
and more in accordance with the 
traditional policy of England, and 
the popular feeling of the day. 
The reader who wishes to under- 
stand Carteret’s policy more fully, 
and to master all the details of the 
first great attempt of the new 
dynasty to emancipate itself from 
the yoke of party, should consult 
Carlyle’s ‘Frederick the Great,’ 
the ‘ Life of Lord Carteret’ by Mr 
Ballantyne, and an article in the 
‘Quarterly Review’ for January 
1888. Chesterfield’s dislike of Ger- 
many and the wholeGerman system 
of the first Georges, deterred him 
from aiding in this attempt, of 
which in the abstract he would 
probably not have disapproved. 
The more we reflect on Chester- 
field’s whole career, the more we 
are inclined to regret what seems 
to have been a wasted life. He 
gave up to the Graces what was 
meant for the Muses, and was re- 
warded very poorly for the sac- 
rifice. The reputation which it 
gained for him, is not what any 
man would covet ; and in the great 
object of his life, the formation of 
his son and his godson on the same 
model as himself, he completely 
failed. He was a fine speaker ; his 
knowledge of foreign affairs was 
second only to Carteret’s and Bol- 
ingbroke’s; and his cynical com- 
mon-sense was about as valuable 
a gift as a parliamentary states- 
man of that era could possess. 
Yet in the world of politics he 
has left no name behind him com- 
parable to that of men who were 
decidedly inferior to himself. He 
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was not satisfied without being a 
leader of fashion and a leader of 
literature at the same time ; and if 
he succeeded in any one of these 
departments, it was in the least 
dignified of the three. It may be, 
indeed, that his opportunity came 
to him too late, and that had it not 
been for the bodily infirmity which 
was soon to overtake him, he might 
still have been Prime Minister, 
with brilliant possibilities before 
him. He himself said that he had 
been too much behind the scenes 
ever to figure on the political stage 
again. Such protestations may 
mean much, little, or nothing. 
Experience may be forgotten and 
satiety may wear off. But a more 
potent impediment was about to 
intervene, and effectually prohibit 
his return to the cares of office. 
In 1751, he was able to carry 


, through his famous reform of the 


Calendar. But from that time his 
deafness continued to increase, and 
in 1755 he declares that he is no 
longer qualified to take any part 
in public affairs. But before he 
actually retired into private life, 
he rendered a service to his coun- 
try, the magnitude of which suffi- 
ciently reveals to us the stuff of 
which Chesterfield was made, and 
the capacities which he turned to 
so little account. The three years 
which followed the death of Mr 
Pelham in March 1754 are three 
years of the most bewildering 
ministerial complications. Mr Pitt 
refused to take office unless he 
could have the uncontrolled man- 
agement of the Foreign Depart- 
ment. The Duke of Newcastle 
did not choose to take the Treas- 
ury on these conditions. The King 
was anxious to dispense with both, 
and seems to have wished Henry 
Fox to be at the head of affairs. 
In 1755, the Seven Years’ War 
began ; and all its opening opera- 
tions were unfavourable to Eng- 
land. Pitt was in opposition. The 
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Cabinet seemed wholly unequal to 


the emergency. “ Nobody,” said 
Chesterfield, “‘ knows who is Min- 
ister and who is not;” and it is 
only too probable that, had no 
change been accomplished, some 
fearful disaster would have be- 
fallen this country. But at this 
juncture help appeared from a 
quarter to which nobody had been 
accustomed to look for it. The 
Princess-Dowager became alarmed 
for her son’s inheritance. She saw, 
or it was pointed out to her, that no- 
thing could be done without Pitt, 
and also, as Lord Macaulay has 
shown, that Pitt could do nothing 
without Newcastle. It was ne- 
cessary to bring them together; and 
Chesterfield was pitched upon to 
mediate between the two. It was a 
happy choice. He fully succeeded ; 
and the famous Administration of 
1757 was the result of his exer- 
tions. Yet his share in this great 
event has been passed over very 
lightly. How few, as they read of 
the victories of Hawke and Wolfe, 
of the conquest of Canada, Cuba, 
and Manilla, are aware to what 
extent we are indebted for them to 
the finicking fine gentleman which 
is all that ninety-nine out of every 
hundred Englishmen have ever re- 
cognised in Lord Chesterfield! 

At the date of these negotia- 
tions Chesterfield was only sixty- 
three; and but for his defective 
hearing it is quite possible that he 
might have been called upon to 
play the part of principal instead 
of umpire, and have gone down to 
posterity as the head of the most 
splendid Administration of the 
eighteenth century. But this is 

ure conjecture. As far as tangi- 
ble results can testify, in politics 
he was a failure; in literature he 
did nothing commensurate with 
his real abilities; and his chief 
title to distinction is one that 
blends his glory with his shame. 

The fame of Lord Chesterfield is 
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one proof out of many that could. 
be given that men are frequent- 
ly best known by what least de- 
serves to be remembered. All 
know Chesterfield, the author of 
the Letters. Few know Chester- 
field the statesman ; and fewer still 
the humorous essayist ahd satirist 


who, if inferior to Swift and Addi- — 


son, is inferior to these only. The 
‘Spectator’ and the ‘Tatler’ have 
not been extolled above their 
merits; but their uniform excel- 
lence has caused other periodicals 
of the-eighteenth century, in which 
merit of the same high order 
occurs only at intervals, to be too 
much neglected. Such are ‘ The 
World,’ ‘Common Sense,’ ‘ Fog’s 
Journal,’ ‘The Connoisseur, ‘ The 
Adventurer,’ ‘The Mirror,’ to say 
nothing of the ‘ Craftsman ’ itself, 
which is better known, though not 
perhaps more read than any of its 
contemporaries. The first number 
of ‘The World’ appeared on the 
24th of January 1753, and the 
last on the 3d of December 1756. 
Dodsley wasthe proprietor,and Ed- 
ward Moore, author of “The Game- 
ster,” the editor. Moore himself 
wrote sixty-one papers in ‘The 
World,’ Chesterfield twenty-three ; 
Mr Cambridge, the friend of Dr 
Johnson, twenty-one; Horace 
Walpole, nine ; Soame Jenyns, six; 
and among other contributors were 
Lord Bath, Whitehead the Lau- 
reate, Lord Cork, Lord Hailes, Sir 
C. H. Williams, and several noted 
“wits.” The best examples of 
Chesterfield’s humour are not to 
be found in ‘The World’; yet 
I am about to mention four pa- 
ss which, had they appeared in 

tter known publications, would 


have attracted general admiration. 
These are,—No. 101, the second 
ged on Johnson’s Dictionary ; 

0. 151, on People of Fashion ; No. 
189, on Decorum; and No. 197, 
on the Supposed Degeneracy of 


Human Nature,—the last quite 
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equal to all but Addison’s very 
best papers in the ‘Spectator.’ 
But there are better things than 
these in some of the obscurer 
journals which Pope pricked in the 
“ Dunciad ”: ‘ Fog’s Journal,’ for 
instance, which was a continuation 
of Mist's, contains his paper on 
“a wax-work army,” which is per- 
haps the best thing of the kind he 
ever wrote. In ‘Common Sense’ 
for Feb. 5, 1737, we have an 
article on Hanover and England, 
extremely good; and I forgot to 
mention that in ‘ Fog,’ as well as in 
‘The World,’ there is a paper on 
People of Fashion, in which the 
difference between a lady who has 
lost her reputatior! and one who 
has only “ mislaid ” it, is discussed 
with great gravity by a party of 
ladies and gentlemen, who appar- 
ently incline to the opinion that the 
lesser of these two misfortunes isal- . 
most indispensable to the character 
of a lady of the highest fashion. 

Chesterfield was also a writer 
of vers de société of no ordinary 
merit. They are all to be found 
in the supplementary volume pub- 
lished by B. W. of the Inner 
Temple in 1778; and some of 
them in Dodsley’s Collection. 
“Fanny, blooming Fair,” is pub- 
lished as Chesterfield’s in this 
Miscellany ; but Dr Lysons thinks 
that it was really written by 
Thomas Philips, and censures 
Lord Chesterfield for allowing it 
to be published as his own. The 
stanzas to “Sweet Mary Lepell” 
were the joint production of Ches- 
terfield and Pulteney. There is 
great swing, and what we should 
now call “go” in them, and the 
rhymes are most ingenious. 
“ There i“ Orpheus, that husband so 

civil, 
For the sake of his wife went to hell; 


Oh ! who would not go to the devil 
For the sake of sweet Mary Lepell?”’ 


Some of the stanzas are coarse 
enough, and it is said gave offence 
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to the young lady, as well they 
might. But to call the whole pro- 
duction “a poor trifle,” as Croker 
does of his own, is absurd. 

Of Chesterfield’s taste as a critic 
we cannot say very much in praise. 
Here the defects of his education 
show themselves. He preferred 
Corneille to Sophocles, and Pope 
to Horace. He thought Robert- 
son equal to Livy, and Homer 
wearied him. 

Horace Walpole said that the 
Stanhopes were a family aux bons- 
mots, and Chesterfield’s are among 
the best of his age. They are most 
of them, however, too well known 
to justify repetition. One or two 
I will venture to recall, as not 
being, perhaps, quite so familiar 
tothe world. The story of Lady 
Burlington and her snuff- box 
contains, perhaps, one of the neat- 
est of all Chesterfield’s sayings. 


She had a favourite box which she 
valued — highly. 


At a large 
party she lost it, which gave oc- 
casion to Chesterfield to say that 
Lady Burlington had lost hersnuff- 
box, “ but unfortunately kept her 
temper.” When, towards the close 
of his life, Lady Huntingdon and 
his sister pressed him to retire to 
one of their retreats in Wales, 
for the good of his soul, assuring 
him at the same time that it was 
situated among charming moun- 
tains, he told them that when their 
faith could remove these moun- 
tains, he should be very happy 
to go. Announcing to his friend 
Dayrolles that there was about to 
be a grand display of fireworks at 
Vauxhall, when a number of people 
were sure of being killed, he adds, 
that the next day they were going 
to have a masquerade in order to 
repair the loss. 

oth Bolingbroke and Chester- 
field went to hear Whitfield preach 
—“that saint Chesterfield,” as 
Bolingbroke calls him—just as 
people of the same position flocked 
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to hear Irving and Robert Hall. 
Chesterfield honoured intellectual 
merit and force of character wher- 
ever it was to be found, and 
Johnson himself owned that he 
was surprised at the extent of his 
knowledge. The reader will re- 
member that Topham Beauclere 
had a large collection of sermons 
in his library ; and Johnson hoped 
that he might have intended some 
day to read them and improve 
himself. We should doubt if 
Chesterfield went to hear Whit- 
field from any motive but curiosity. 
But still it was a laudable curiosity. 
It is an interesting if unprofit- 
able speculation to consider what 
Lord Chesterfield’s reputation 
would have been at the present 
day, had the Letters never seen 
the light. In that case, more jus- 
tice might have been done to his 
literary and political abilities. We 
are not of those who think that 
Chesterfield was a born statesman ; 
and of his Irish administration 
would rather take Mr Froude’s esti- 
mate than Mr Lecky’s. But he was 
a man of great sense and coolness; 
an excellent debater; and one whom 
a considerable number of very clev- 
er men looked up to as a leader. In- 
deed, during the last ten years of 
Walpole’s administration Chester- 
field was the private leader of a 
considerable party in the House 
of Lords, a fret which by itself 
entitles him to a good place in 
our parliamentary history. Of 
his literary powers, those who will 
take the trouble to read his essays 
may judge forthemselves. We our- 
selves rate them very highly. But 
the frivolous ambition, which he 
carried to an excess unworthy of 
a man of brains, has brought the 
least favourable side of his char- 
acter into the greatest prominence. 
And the public opinion, which has 
now hardened round his name, will 
not very easily be removed, let 
who will undertake the labour. 
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THE EXPERIENCES OF A MULTAZIM. 


BY A MEMBER OF LAURENCE OLIPHANT’S COLONY. 


COMPARATIVELY few English 
people have probably any idea of 
what a “ Multazim” is; and of 
these few, scarcely one could tell 
what the experiences of a Mul- 
tazim would be like. Indeed, the 
writer of this article believes that 
he isthe only Englishman, at any 
rate of the present generation or 
century, who has undertaken the 
office in Syria ; and an account of 
his experiences may therefore prove 
instructive and interesting. 

A Multazim, then, is the modern 
name for a “ Publican ”—not the 
stout, red-faced landlord of a 
tavern or beer-shop, but the gen- 
uine publican of Bible history, the 
fellow-craftsman of Matthew and 
Zaccheus, the despised of the 
Pharisee, the by-word for extor- 
tion and oppression, and the object 
of the fear, scorn, and hatred of 
the Jewish people of old, being 
classed by them in a common 
category with sinners of the vilest 
description. 

Things move very slowly in the 
Holy Land; and the manners and 
customs of the people of Syria are, 
in many respects, precisely the 
same at the present day as they 
were in the time of Christ. 
Amongst other institutions the 
system of tax-gathering retains 
much of its original character. 
As the Jewish natives of Palestine 
were then under the sway of a 
foreign ruler, the Roman emperor, 
so the present Syrian natives owe 
allegiance to a foreign sovereign, 
the Sultan of Turkey. As then they 
were required to render tribute to 
Cesar, so now they have to pay 
tithe to the Sultan. As then the 
tribute was farmed out by the 


Roman Government to native tax 
gatherers, who were known as 
“ publicans,” so now the tithes are 
farmed by the Turkish authorities 
to native Syrians, who are desig- 
nated by the title of “ Multazims.” 
And as in the old times the publi- 
cans generally availed themselves 
of the opportunities thus afforded 
them for oppressing and robbing 
the poor farmers and peasants, so 
do the Multazims of the present 


day. 

The harvest in Syria generally 
commences about the end of April 
or the beginning of May. The 
crops most commonly grown are 
as follows: wheat (kumh), barley 
(sha’ir), dourah, beans (fal), peas 
(hamooz), vetches (kursdnt), lentils 
(addas), sesame (simsim), and to- 
bacco (titt#m). The Multazim has 
nothing to do with the tobacco 
crop, the tax on which, amount- 
ing to nine-tenths of the pro- 
duce, is taken by a separate Gov- 
ernment official. But of all the 
other crops the Multazim has au- 
thority to take his share; and, in 
addition, he receives the tithes 
on olives (zeit#n), figs (teen), and 
other fruit-trees,vineyards (kroom), 
honey (assa/), and onions (bassal). 
The tithes of these latter are 
generally taken by the Multazim, 
not in kind, but in money ; the 
fruit-trees belonging to each person 
are counted, and the number of 
beehives. in working order reck- 
oned, and so many piastres are 
charged upon each; whilst the 
vineyards and onion-beds are as- 
sessed according to their super- 
ficial areas. As,the value of these 
assessments is entirely at the Mul- 
tazim’s discretion, a splendid field 
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is at once opened for extortion 
and overcharge, of which the ordi- 
nary Multazim is by no means slow 
to avail himself. 

It may seem strange that such 
unjust rapacity should be _pos- 
sible; that the fellahin should thus 
- gubmit to be cheated; and that 

there should be no court of appeal 
against the wrongs inflicted by the 
Multazim. But it must be re- 
membered that Syria is under 
the Turkish sway; that justice 
and fair dealing have no place 
in the Turkish political creed ; 
that it is to the interest of the 
Government to obtain as high a 

rice as they can for the farming 
of the tithes ; and that they would 
not be able to secure as much as 
they do if the Multazim did not 
know that any appeal to the Gov- 
ernment against his extortions 
would be useless, and if the fel- 
lahin were not equally aware, to 
their cost, that they would only be 
throwing good money after bad, if 


they ventured to apply for justice 
and redress. 
The tithes of each village are 


put up to auction every year, 
when the time of harvest has ar- 
rived, and the highest bidder be- 
comes the Multazim of that vil- 
lage for that particular year. The 
amount for which he has farmed 
the tithes has to be paid in six 
monthly instalments—the first de- 
posit being handed over when the 
contract is signed between the 
Multazim and the Government 
officials; and so long as he keeps 
to his contract, and cumaaiie 
pays the instalments, the Mul- 
tazim knows that he is free to 
treat the peasantry very much as 
he pleases. 

As soon as he has secured the 
office, the first step which the 
Multazim takes is to repair to 
the village—the tithes of which 
he is now farming—accompanied 
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by three men, two of whom are 
called “ watchers” and the third 
the “measurer.” The duties of 
the former, as their name implies, 
is to keep strict guard over the 
thrashing-floors; the office of the 
latter is to measure out the grain 
when the time arrives for the in- 
gathering of the tithes. Having 
assessed the value of the trees, 
beehives, vineyard, &c., the Mul- 
tazim generally returns to his own 
house, leaving the watchers and 
measurer behind him. 

On the outskirts of each vill 
is a level space of ground of suffi- 
cient size to answer the require- 
ments of the village, which is 
known. by the name of the bayader, 
or thrashing-floor. Each farmer 
and peasant has his own particular 
portion marked off by a row of 
stones; and this portion is reli- 
giously handed down from father 
to son, and jealously guarded from 
encroachment. Hither the vari- 
ous crops are borne on the backs 
of camels or donkeys as soon as 
they are reaped in the fields, and 
they are there piled up into sep- 
arate stacks to be thrashed out 
in turns. 

The thrashing is a long and 
tedious process, occupying several 
months. It commences about the 
beginning of June and often is not 
completed till the end of Septem- 
ber, or even in some cases till the 
middle of October. During all 
this time the thrashing-floor pre- 
sents a lively, busy, and most pic- 
turesque scene. The process is @ 
very primitive one, being identical 
with that which was in vogue in 
the times of Old Testament his- 
tory. Nay, the hieroglyphic rep- 
resentations on Egyptian monu- 
ments show that the same method 
was adopted by the farmers of 
Egypt at least five thousand years 
ago. A flat board, something like 
the bottom of a sleigh, with small 
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sharp pieces of basalt firmly let 
into its under-sides, is driven 
round and round upon the sur- 
face of the corn, which is spread 
out in a circle of from six to 
twenty yards in diameter, ace ~d- 
ing to the quantity to be thrashed. 
A boy rides on the board, and 
drives the horse or oxen as the 
case may be. Meanwhile one or 
two men stand in the middle, and 
with three-pronged wooden forks 
.turn the corn over so as to expose 
all portions equally to the action 
of the thrashing-board. Some- 
times, instead of the board, fi. 
or more oxen yoked together sim- 

ly tread out the corn; but this 
Is even’ a slower and more tedi- 
ous process than the former. In 
this case one sees the oxen invari- 
ably muzzled, except at rare inter- 
vals, notwithstanding the Scrip- 
ture injunction—“ Thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox that treadeth out 
the corn.” The Multazim would 
not allow the oxen to remain un- 
muzzled, lest the amount of his 
tithes might be affected thereby. 
The method of thrashing —— 
is adopted grip™ 
into minute fragments uner chhn 
can be produced by a chaff-cutting 
machine. The straw so ground is 
called tibn, and, mixed with bar- 
ley, it forms the principal fodder 
for horses. 

When afte several days’ thrash- 
ing the straw has been sufficiently 

und and the grain separated 

bon the ear, the whole is piled 
heap in the centre 
There it 


up into a lar. 
the thrashing-floor. 
has to remain in this condition 
until the Multazim chooses to give 


the order for winnowing. It is 
not unfrequently several weeks, 
or even months, before this order 
is given, as the Multazim gener- 
ally lives some distance away, and 
he is too lazy to make many jour- 
neys to the place. Hence he waits 
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until every farmer has thrashed 
out all his various crops, and then 
gives an order for a general 
winnowing. 

Of course, such a condition of 
affairs would be impossible, were 
it not for the fact that in Syria 
no rain ever falls between May and , 
October, and very seldom between 
April and November. This ex- 

lains a passage in the prophet 
Sebsindab, which one often hears 
selected as the text for a sermon, 
but of which English preachers 
fail to see the fall force, owing 
to their ignorance of the climatic 
conditions of the Holy Land. In 
Jeremiah v. 24, the prophet, in 
alluding to the natural blessings 
of Providence upon the land, says 
that God “giveth rain, both the 
former and the latter, in his season ; 
He reserveth unto us the appointed 
weeks of the harvest.” The whole 
agricultural success of the country 
depends on the three conditions 
here enumerated. From the mid- 
dle of November to the early part 
of December the “ former rains” 
Mvariably come, in a greater or 
less quantity. By then ond round, 
parched and hardened by the long 
summer drought, wrt fit for 
the farming operations of plough- 
ing and sowing. An interval of 
from three to four weeks’ fine 
weather generally ensues, during 
which these farming operations 
are assiduously carried on. Then, 
throughout the whole of January, 
there is an almost incessant suc- 
cession of storms and rain. These 
are known as the “ middle” rains. 
February is, as a rule, more or 
less fine. Then come March and 
April, which are the most critical 
months of the year to the farmer. 
During them the “latter” rains 
should fall. If these come then 
—a good supply of showers—an 
abundant harvest is ensured ; if 
there is a scarcity of rain, a 
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failure of the crops is bound to 
ensue. Hence the importance of 
the “former” and the “latter” 
rains. Without the former, no 
ploughing or sowing could be ac- 
complished ; without the latter, no 
harvest would be secured. The 
middle rains are certain to come; 
but the former and the latter are 
the most critical. 

Neither of these, however, would 
be of much practical use to the 
farmer under the oriental condi- 
tions of cultivation, were they not 
succeeded by an unbroken spell of 
sunshine. The “weeks of the 
harvest” must be entirely free 
from rain, or else the crops on the 
thrashing-floors would be irretriev- 
ably ruined. Hence the signifi- 
cance of the prophet’s statement 
—‘ He reserveth unto us the ap- 

inted weeks of the harvest.” The 

ebrew word translated “ reserv- 
eth,” means more literally “secur- 
eth by oath”; and the certainty 
of fine weather during the harvest 
operations is so absolute in Syria, 
that to the mind of the devout 
Jewish | gene it appeared as the 
result of an oath which God Him- 
self had sworn. It is this absolute 
certainty which alone renders the 
mode of thrashing which is adopted 
to be at all practicable. 

Nor is this mode, primitive as it 
may appear to the eyes of Western 
civilisation, by any means to be 
despised. Other methods, such as 
the flail and the modern thrashing- 
machine, have been tried in a few 
places; but experience has led 
even Europeans to fall back upon 
the original process. The German 
colonists at Haifa, on their first 
settling in the country, procured a 
powerful horse-machine, but after 
the first year’s trial they discarded 
it; and for the last eighteen or twen- 
ty years it has stood on an empty 
plot of ground in the midst of the 
colony, neglected and unused, 








gradually crumbling into decay 
under the influence of the weather. 
This year we ourselves purchased 
and excellent hand-machine, with 
all the latest improvements, from 
one of the principal manufacturing 
firms in England; but it has not 


. been found to answer, and we have 


been obliged to finish the thrashing 
in the Syrian way. 

The fact is that, in many essen- 
tial points, the conditions and 
needs of Eastern agricultural life 
differ radically from those of the 
West. Apart from the settled 
climate of which I have spoken, 
time is of little or no consequence 
in Syria. Supposing that the 
harvest and thrashing operations 
were concluded in four or five 
weeks, there would be nothing left 
for the farmers and peasants to do 
until the former rains came on; 
and, on the principle that Satan 
finds mischief for idle hands to do, 
it is just as well that the farming 
operations should thus be pro- 
tracted over several months. Then 
again, one of the principal objects 
is to grind up the straw as fine as 
possible; and this can be done in 
no way so effectually as by means 
of the thrashing-board. The lack 
of hay and other fodder ‘renders 
the tibn, or finely ground straw, 
essential and invaluable. 

The want of ready money and 
capital is another element which 
hinders the introduction of ma- 
chinery into this country. Add 
to this the absence of carriage- 
roads and the wretched condition 
of even the bridle-tracks. No 
native farmer could afford the ex- 
pense of purchasing or working 
machines for himself ; and the im- 
possibility of transportation pre- 
vents the use of machines on 
hire. 

On the whole, then, after all, 
the time-honoured system in vogue 
is perhaps the best. At the same 
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time, the long delay between the 
commencement of thrashing and 
the ingathering of the grain often 
— most harshly upon the poor 

er. His corn is the only 
means of subsistence for his family 
and himself; it is also the only 
source from which to obtain the 
money to satisfy the demands of 
his relentless creditors. For al- 
most every farmer and peasant 
is bound hand and foot in the 
clutches of the accursed money- 
lender. Under these circum- 
stances, what is he to do? His 
wife and children at home are 
erying out for bread ; his creditors 
are clamouring for the payment of 
their usurious interest ; and on his 
thrashing-floor he beholds from day 
to day the precious store of golden 
grain, which alone can satisfy both 
these demands. He has but to 
spend a few hours in winnowing 
his corn, and the difficulties which 
oppress him will be removed. Yet, 
if he dare to touch the heap, be- 
fore he receives permission from 
the Multazim, the latter will at 
once pounce down upon him, and 
confiscate, it may be, the whole 
produce of his year’s labour. For 
such is the tyrannical law and 
custom of the land. If a farmer 
takes any corn in without the 
Multazim’s leave, he is liable to 
forfeit the whole of his store. It 
is by no means uncommon for a 
Multazim thus purposely to draw 
out the agony, and protract the 
ingathering so long, that some 
unfortunate peasants become des- 
perate, and stealthily endeavour 
to abstract a portion of their pro- 
duce under the cover of night, in 
the hope of evading the watchers’ 
eyes. This, however, is a very 
dangerous and risky affair; and a 
simpler and safer plan is usually 
adopted. Like every other official 
in the country, from the highest 
Government magnate down to the 


lowest menial, the watcher is not 
impervious to a bribe; and the 
wages which he receives from the 
Multazim for guarding his inter- 
ests are generally considerabl 
augmented by the bakshish which 
he receives from the farmers for 
acting unfaithfully to his trust. 
I have known an instance where 
a Multazim deliberately kept the 
produce of a whole village on the 
thrashing-floor awaiting his orders 
for removal, until the first rains 
commenced ; and when the vil- 
lagers, seeing their precious corn 
exposed to ruin by the weather, 
began in haste to gather it in, he 
confiscated in one fell swoop the 
entire mass of grain. The poor 
ruined peasants protested to the 
Government against this outrage, 
but they could obtain no redress ; 
the consequence being that they 
left their homes and village in a 
body, and migrated to another 
part of the country. This is, of 
course, an extreme case; and it 
is not often that even a Mul- 
tazim is so unjust and oppres- 
sive as this. But after all, it 
is only an exaggerated form of 
a@ common principle which guides 
the tithe- gathering fraternity in 
their dealings with the peasantry. 
Their object is to extort as much 
as they can, by fair means or by 
foul ; and the natural consequence 
is, that the farmers try their utmost 
to cheat and defraud them in re- 
turn. The latter, however, almost 
invariably come off second-best ; 
and, indeed, between the Govern- 
ment, the money-lender, and the 
Multazim, it is a wonder how they 
manage to exist at all. 

When we first came to settle in 
the village where we live, we found 
the inhabitants, like all others, 
groaning under the oppression of 
the usurer. Our first act was to 
pay off all the creditors of the 
village, and to take over the debts 
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to ourselves ; securing the due pay- 
ment, with a fair and moderate 
interest, over a number of years, 
by the joint guarantee of the whole 
village, and a general mortgage 
of their land. By this means, the 
poor peasants were freed from one 
of their three great oppressors ; 
and, for the first time in their his- 
tory, a gleam of hope was imparted 
to them of better days to come. 
But we soon found that it would 
be further necessary to deal with 
the “Multazim” question. Ac- 
cordingly, last year it was resolved 
that I should make the experiment 
of undertaking the office myself. 
The first idea of this suggestion 
came from the people themselves. 
A large deputation of their sheikhs 
and principal farmers waited upon 
me one day, with the earnest re- 
quest that I would be the Mul- 
tazim for the year ; and they faith- 
fully promised that they would act 
in all ways honestly and straight- 
forwardly, and that I should ex- 
perience no difficulty with them. 
After due consideration, I deter- 
mined to comply with their re- 
quest. There were several reasons 
which induced me to do so, the 
chief of which was, that I felt that 
an opportunity was thus offered of 
teaching both our own villagers, 
and others as well, that honesty 
was really the best policy. I went 
carefully over the estimates; and 
I concluded that, if all went 
straightforwardly, I should not 
lose any money over it, but 
should probably gain a moderate 
amount,—perhaps from £20 to 
£40. The usual answer which 
Multazims give, when questioned 
as to the justice of their proceed- 
ings, is, that they are obliged to 
have recourse to extortion and 
trickery, or else they could never 
make the office pay. I was 
anxious, if possible, to prove the 
fallacy of this assertion. It soon 
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became rumoured abroad that I 
had determined to make the ex- 
eriment ; and from all quarters 
was warned that the result would 
be a certain failure. 

One enterprising Multazim came 
to call upon me to offer his services. 
He was a most courteous, civil, and 
polished Syrian,—quite a gentle- 
man in his way. Nothing could 
exceed the grace and suavity of 
his manner, as he set. before me 
his reasons for warning me that I 
was doomed to an egregious failure. 
He told me that the first element 
of success was a well-practised ex- 

ertness in the art of lying; and 

e added, with true oriental cour- 
tesy, “No English gentleman is 
accomplished in deceit.” He then 
proceeded to suggest that if I 
would only take him on as a 
partner, he would carry me pros- 
perously through. I asked him 
whether he intended to intimate 
by this that he himself was an 
adept in the art of which he had 
spoken. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the air of self-recommenda- 
tion with which he rose from his 
seat, placed his hand upon his 
heart, and, bowing low before me, 
replied, “Sir, I am a _ first-rate 
liar !” I ventured to remark that 
it would be rather dangerous for 
me to enter into partnership with 
so accomplished a deceiver, as it 
was just possible that he might be 
practising some of his first-rate 
lying upon me. This view of the 
situation did not appear to have 
struck him before; but, without 
any expression of dissent, he an- 
swered with the most complacent 
serenity and imperturbable grav- 
ity, “ Hadha sahih” (“that is 
true”); and, bowing once more, 
he resumed his seat, as though 
there were no more to be said on 
the subject. 

Disregarding all attempts to dis- 
suade me from my purpose, I per- 
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sisted in my resolve to undertake 
the office of Multazim ; more especi- 
ally as by this means I should get 
the whole thrashing-floor under my 
own control, and could therefore 
collect the debts due to us from 
the villagers, without any interfer- 
ence from outside. At the same 
time, I should be able to carry 
on my experiment of testing the 
honesty and straightforwardness 
of the peasants, and teaching 
them the benefits of mutual con- 
fidence and trust, unfettered by 
any disturbing influence. 

A difficulty met me at the out- 
set, for no foreigners are recog- 
nised by the Government in the 
bidding for the Multazimship ; and 
I was obliged to obtain the services 
of a native Syrian, who procured 
the office in his own name, and 
then transferred the duties and 
responsibilities to me. In return 
I gave him due guarantees for the 
payment of the monthly instal- 
ments—amounting to nearly £50 
a-month—as they became due; 
and over and above this I had to 
pay him £T.20 for his services. 

At length, after much wearisome 
delay and many difficulties, I found 
myself safely installed in my office; 
and four months of the hardest and 
most trying work, that I have per- 
haps ever experienced, ensued. 
The principal aims that I set be- 
fore myself were the following :— 

1. Tosecure as reliable watchers 
as possible. 

2. To be most particular in ex- 
ercising perfect justice to- 
wards the farmers and peas- 
antry. 

3. To be equally particular in 
exacting perfect honesty 
from them. 

4. To relieve them from all need- 
lessly oppressive measures. 

5. To be careful to avoid all 
violence or injury. 

6. To superintend personally, so 


- far as possible, every stage 
of the operations. ; 


This entailed upon me almost in- 
cessant work, day after day, from 
before sunrise until after sunset. 

The villagers, who by the way 
are entirely Druses, own a very 
large tract of land; and, besides 
the thrashing-floor on the outskirts 
of the village itself, they have an- 
other and larger one about three 
and a half miles away. During a 
great portion of the time the work 
was carried on at this distant 
thrashing-floor, and I had to be 
down there every morning before 
the sun had risen, which necessi- 
tated my rising at 3 o’clock a.m. 
It was frequently 10 p.m. before I 
had finished pos, Pet up and enter- 
ing the various accounts for the day, 
so that I had not much time for 
recreation or sleep. The weather 
at times was excessively hot; but 
I am thankful to say that, from 
first to last, I was blessed with ex- 
cellent health, and was none the 
worse for my exertions at the close 
of my Multazim labours. 

The village is presided over by 
two sheikhs ; ook, as is generally 
the case in Syrian villages, whether 
Christian, Moslem, or Druse, the 
community is divided into two fac- 
tions, with the two rival sheikhs 
at their respective heads. These 
I played off one against the other, 
by selecting as my two watchers 
one man from each party. The re- 
sult was eminently successful, for 
each took care that no one on the 
uther side robbed or defrauded me. 
To make assurance doubly sure, I 
appointed my own Arab servant, 
on whose fidelity I could fully rely, 


to co-operate with them; and he 
kept guard over+both. Thus, to- 
gether with my own personal super- 


vision, every possible precaution 
was taken against fraud or deceit. 
But, to the honour of the Druses, 
I am bound to confess that I found 
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little occasion for suspicion. With 
_ only one exception, every one met 
me most honourably ; and I had no 
difficulty in gathering in both the 
tithes and the debts. 

The one exception was a man 
named Said Hassim, a notorious 
character in the village, and a near 
relation of one of the sheikhs. 
When I came to his thrashing- 
floor to gather in corn for tithes 
and debt, he stoutly resisted pay- 
ment. My servant endeavoured 
to measure out his corn, but he 
snatched the measure out of his 
hand, and flung it away to a con- 
siderable distance. Thereupon my 
Druse watcher, Mahmood Kassim, 
who belonged to the faction op- 
posed to him, rushed up to him, 
and began belabouring him with 
a stick. The other watcher, who 
was of Said Hassim’s party, im- 
mediately joined in the fray, and 
commenced assaulting Mahmood 
Kassim with the measure, which 
he had picked up. Before I had 
time to step in and put a stop to 
the quarrel, the combatants had 
been joined by other members of 
their respective factions, who 
hastily rushed to the scene of con- 
flict from all parts of the thrash- 
ing-floor, armed with bludgeons, 
leathern straps, brooms, wooden 
harvesting-forks,.and every kind 
of weapon they could lay their 
hands upon; and for five or ten 
minutes an indescribable mé/ée en- 
sued. At length, by the aid of a 
few of the older and principal men 
of the village, I succeeded in quell- 
ing the disturbance, but not be- 
fore several ugly blows had been 
given and received. 

On our return to the village, I 
called together a general meeting, 
and lectured them severely upon 
their disorderly conduct. They 


all expressed their regret, and pro- 
mised that no such outrage should 
again occur. 


Next morning, how- 
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ever, Said Hassim, who had been 
the cause of all the disturbance, 
went to the Government, and laid 
a complaint against my servant and 
others, naming eight men as his 
assailants, and ten others as wit- 
nesses on his side. Summonses 
were accordingly issued for all 
these persons to appear in three 
days’ time before the judge. As 
soon as I heard of this, I ordered 
another meeting of the villagers 
to be held; and I insisted on the 
matter being settled out of court. 
After a good deal of parleying, 
it was agreed that Said Hassim 
should withdraw his accusations. 
Accordingly, he was taken down 
to the judge the next day by the two 
head sheikhs, and was made to 
signify his desire not to proceed 
with his charges. 

“ That is all very well,” replied 
the judge, “but where is my bak- 
shish? Unless you give me a sub- 
stantial bribe, I shall not allow the 
case to be withdrawn.” 

The requisite bakshish was soon 
forthcoming ; and having received 
it, the judge informed them that, 
as the case was already entered 
upon the cause list, it would have 
to be tried before him, as a report 
of all cases had to be sent to Con- 
stantinople. “There is only one 
way out of the matter,” he added ; 
“all the accused and the witnesses 
must come before me and testi 
that they had nothing to do wit 
the assault: and if they can swear 
that they were not on the thrash- 
ing-floor at all,so much the better.” 

Consequently, upon the day of 
trial this disgraceful travesty upon 
justice was solemnly perpetrated. 
One by one the witnesses got up, 
and gravely swore before the judge, 
who knew all the circumstances of 
the case, that they were not in any 
way parties to the alleged assault. 
Many of them declared that they 
were absent from the village on 
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that day; and one of them, more 
hardy in false swearing than the 
' rest, asserted that he did not even 
know where the thrashing-floor 
was. I am sorry to say that this 
was Mahmood Kassim, one of my 
own watchers, who had spent the 
last three months, night and day, 
upon the thrashing-floor itself, 
which was not fifty yards from the 
house in which he had been born 
and lived all his life. 

Thejudge, having calmly listened 
to all these false oaths, promptiy 
nonsuited Mr Said Hassim; and the 
whole party returned to the village, 
triumphantly rejoicing over thesuc- 
cess of their proceedings. As soon 
as I heard of what had occurred, I 
summoned in haste a third meeting; 
and indignantly harangued them 
upon the shamelessness of their 
conduct. For more than half an 
hour I vigorously discoursed upon 
the heinous sinfulness of lying 
and deceit. No sooner had I sat 
down, than the khatib, or priest of 
the village, rose, and said, in the 
most solemn tones— 

“What the Hawdjah— (the 
Arabic title of respect)—has just 
been saying is perfectly true. It 
is a most wicked and unpardonable 
sin to tell a lie—wnless you can 
gain something by it!” 

It was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that I could make them 
understand that this was not in 
the very least what I had been 
saying at all. 

The incident above related— 
absolutely true in every respect— 
will give some insight into Turkish 
justice. It also shows what little 
respect is paid to truthfulness as 
a cardinal virtue by the ordinary 
oriental mind. In this respect, 
I grieve to say, my friends the 
Druses are little or no better than 
other native Syrian races; though, 
taking them altogether, they are 
far superior to the rest. They are 
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brave, hardy, gr br gg sober, 
and abstemious; their very t 
of face and figure is vastly above 
that of other natives; their men 
are handsome, and their girls really 
beautiful; and apart from the in- 
grained and inveterate habit of 
lying, they are honest and com- 
paratively trustworthy people. 
Under the indolent smoothness 
of their exterior there lurks a fiery 
and warlike nature, which often 
needs but a spark to set it in a 
blaze. The Said Hassim affair was 
an excellent instance of this. Vil- 
lage feuds are of constant occur- 
rence among them, though they 
seldom lead to any very serious 
results. In former years, scarcely 
a week has passed without some 
disturbance breaking out upon the 
thrashing-floors ; and frequent con- 
flicts have taken place between 
the Multazim and the peasant, 
before the former has gained possess- 
sion of the latter’s corn. Hence 


it is all the more to the credit of - 


the Druses that they manifested so 
little opposition to me, and showed 
so willing a disposition to meet me 
half-way. 

My arduous labors came to a 
successful termination by the end of 
October. Contrary to the sinister 
prognostications of pessimist ad- 
visers, I realised a small profit,—a 
little over 3000 piastres, or about 
£23. Moreover, the main object 
of my undertaking was, I think, 
also in a great measure fulfilled; 
and I am persuaded that one conse- 
quence has been that the mutual 
relations betweeu the Druses and 
ourselves have been placed on a firm- 
er and more confidential footing. 
Indeed, so satisfied have I been 
with the result of my experiment, 
that I have determined to repeat 
it this year. 

HaskeErH SMITH. 


Harra, 1889. 
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CHAPTER XLIII.—THE SEA-KING. 


“ With her, as with a desperate town, 
Too weak to stand, too proud to treat ; 


The conqueror, though the walls are down, 
Has still to capture street by street.” 


BrroreE Lady Baby was half- 
way home the ground had begun 
to be powdered with snow, and so 
rapidly did the flakes thicken, that, 
before she had reached the house, 
the road was sheeted white. She 
did not go in; she hated the in- 
side of the house even more than 
the outside. There was nothing 
to do in there, and out here at 
least there was the snow to look 
at. Passing round the corner of 
the house, she entered the odiously 
familiar, often-paced gooseberry- 
garden; and sitting down on a 
corner of the wall there, where 
the stones had crumbled to a con- 
venient height, she gazed vacantly 
around her. 

And yet this winter pageantry 
would have been well worth scan- 
ning with a less vacant gaze. Even 
the gooseberry ground, had she but 
taken the trouble to notice it, wore 
quite a different face to-day; for 
fresh snow is a coat of whitewash 
that makes everything that grows 
very nearly akin. Wrapped in 
their white cloaks, the starved 
gooseberry - bushes might dream 
themselves rose-trees, and who 
would care to give them the lie? 
Shrouded in their white veils, the 
dead chamomileplantsmightadver- 
tise themselves as red carnations, 
and who would be at the pains 
to prove the contrary ? 

Fresh white winding sheets had 
almost succeeded in covering u 
the wooden Dragon, the Mermaid, 
and the Cherub. Against the wall 
of the house, and just dimly visible 
through the ever-descending cur- 





tain, the Sea-king loomed, man- 
fully hugging the remains of his 
sceptre to his heart, and swelling 
now with every instant, slowly 
and steadily, into a monstrous 
caricature of himself,—a speciesof 
impromptu snow-man. To Lady 
Baby, gazing vacantly at him 
across the garden, he gave the 
impression of continually shiftin 
the position of his limbs, as though 
to gain ease in his stiffened pos- 
ture; the moving snow betweén 
her and him appeared to endow 
him with a sort of galvanised 
movement of his own, uncanny,to 
behold. ; 

But it was outside, beyond the 
limits of the garden-wall, that the 
snow-pageantry was at its height; 
for here the wide, unobstructed 
horizon made a fit stage for the 
spectacle. The sweep of the jagged 
hills lay blotted against the sky 
in a maze of floating flakes, while 
the black rifts, gaping along their 
flanks, dumbly and mysteriously 
swallowed the white shower. And 
over therethe same shower hovered 
down to die in the sea, the snow- 
flakes taking up each other’s work 
with an unwearying patience, as 
though the little feathery imps did 
not yet despair of making the 
ocean as white as the land. 

It was a pity that their cause 
was not better, thought Lady Baby, 
as she wearily watched the doings 
of the snow-imps; would they 
really leave no mark upon that 
unconquerable sea? Would the 
and then she turned her head, 
for the door upon the steps had 
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creaked. Was there somebody in 
the garden? Somebody besides 
that snow-laden sea-king? Or was 
that the sea-king coming towards 
her with that rapid stride, grown 
quite alive at last by dint of stretch- 
ing his limbs? 

He was white enough for a 
snow-man, or very nearly so; 
powdered from head to foot, 
crowned with snow, shod with 
snow, a snow fringe about his 
moustache, and a snow-cape upon 
his shoulders. But his face was 
not like snow, nor were his eyes. 

She stood up from the wall, 
trembling a little, and immediately 
there tumbled down and around 
her a shower of so many flakes 
that she gasped for a moment in 
the cold. She had not noticed 
how still she had sat all this time 
on the wall, so of course she could 
not know what she had grown into 
in this half-hour. Subsequently 
it*was explained to her that she 
had carried an uncompleted sugar- 
loaf upon her hat. 

But now the sugar-loaf lay at 
her feet in pieces, and for just 
about a minute the snow-man and 
the snow-woman stood and stared 
at one another’s whiteness. Then 
he took her hands and said 

“T have come to ask your for- 
giveness. I know it all now. I[ 
was in the wrong: I doubted you 
atrociously. Lady Baby, can you 
forgive my want of faith?” 

She did not say whether she 
could forgive him; she asked 
neither “how?” nor “why?” 
She dimly understood that the 
snowy man was taking her to his 
snowy arms; and drooping her 
head, with an exquisite shudder, 
she softly wave towards him 
and fell in silence upon his breast. 
All around them the snowfiakes 
danced and whispered, and set to 
weaving thicker and thicker veils 
in the air. But they were too 


hasty, these well-meaning snow- 


imps, and much too quick to jump 
to conclusions ; what could they 
know of the mysterious perver- 
sities of a human heart? of the 
many ingenious excuses which 
women can invent for holding 
back their lips from the cup they 
are thirsting for, pushing it from 
them, setting it aside, and not in- 
frequently upsetting it at the very 
last moment ? 

All at once the veils were dis- 
turbed ; she had started from his 
arms, and now retreated from 
before him, until, with her back 
against the wall, she stood and 
faced him with cheeks that still 
flamed from his kiss, and eyes in 
which a sudden wild panic was 
shining. 

“No, no, not that!” she said, 
pote out her two hands before 

er as he approached. “It must 
not be that. I forgot—you came 
so quickly ; I can live now, since 

ou know that I have been true: 

can live; but we shall have to 
part all the same. I had forgotten 
that. No, of course, it must not 
be that.” 

“ Why must it not be that, Lady 
Baby ?” asked Sir Peter, gravely. 

“T told you once before ; don’t 
you remember ? ” 

“T remember a time when you 
talked some great folly, some very 
wicked folly ; but that is over, I 
presume.” 

She stood for a moment, upright 
and silent, intrenched, as it were, 
against her wall. Then she clas 
her hands over her face. “ But 
my promise!” she cried wildly, 
--“my declaration to Lady Eu- 
phrosyne ! ” 

“That particular reason?” he 
said with a smile. ‘ Yes, I heard 
of that,too. Isit so hard to break 
it when I ask you?” He came 
up and gently took her hands down 
from her face. 
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“ Break it? Break a promise ? 
You ask that of me?” 

“T ask you to break your false 
pride, from which that false and 
nonsensical promise sprang. Is it 
so hard?” 

Again she gazed at him wildly, 
yearningly, but with a little gleam 
of her old obstinacy lurking just 
in the bluest depths of her eyes. 
From out of the curtain of snow- 
flakes over Sir Peter’s shoulder, 
Lady Euphrosyne’s faint but super- 
cilious countenance seemed indis- 
tinctly to loom. ‘“ You ask that 
of me?” she repeated ; “‘and I am 
still a beggar and you are still the 
rich man ?” 

“Child, child!” he said im- 
patiently, and let go her hands, 
“T thought you might have spared 
me that. e have discussed that 
point once; I decline to discuss 
it again. The doubt is pitiable; 
unworthy of you and unworthy of 
me. Put it away.” 

By the quiver of her lip it was 
clear that she was struggling. 
“But we could wait,” she said; 
tremulously. 

“ For what?” 

“For the copper to be found. 
They are still searching for Chris- 
topher Swan you know ; when they 
find him the copper is most likely 
found too; and when the copper 
is found I am released from my 
promise,” 

“And you think that you have 
only to dismiss me to-day and to 
recall me when the copper is 
found?” There was something 
ominous in his voice; it struck 
her silent. 

The snowflake veil was falling 
between them now, and the little 
white imps were playing all manner 
of tricks with her hair and with her 
eyelashes. She was very nearly 
blind with them, and yet some- 
thing told her that there was anger 
on his face. His voice, when he 
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spoke, was not angry, but it was 
sorrowfully grave, almost a little 
severe. 

“Tf that is your plan, Lady 
Baby, then we have indeed mis- 
taken each other all along. What 
o Pb take = 19 i glove to 

ro and pic up again? 
a Fase eg alheruntely aaa 
and banished? Is the lesson we 
have learned not yet hard enough 
for both of us?” He sto and 
looked at her half-wistfully. Her 
face had grown very pale, and her 
head drooped. 

“You can banish me, Lady 
Baby,” he said; “ but understand 
that, this time, banished means 
banished for ever. I am no longer 
at your beck and call. Let me 
from you in this way to-day, and I 
go in earnest; and let the copper 
be found to-morrow, and with it 
any amount of fantastical pledges 
be redeemed, it will alter no 
further jot. about the case. I 
don’t know what you think ; per- 
haps you think it is a grand action: 
I think it is an unworthy game, 
and I protest against it. You are 
not a child, and I am not a toy; 
I protest most vehemently. I do 
not want your love on the terms 

ou give it ; if you love your pride 
tter than you love me, I abdicate 
in favour of your pride, and make 
my bow to your love and sail away 
over the sea.” 

“Over the sea?” she echoed in 
a scared tone, as if this, after all, 
was the upshot of his words. “Oh, 
you are not going over the sea?” 

“Not if you ask me to stay 
here, Lady Baby.” 

“ Ask you? How am I to ask 
you? ould you have me say, 
‘Take me in spite of my poverty, 
in spite of everything’?” 

“Yes, I would have you say 
that.” He waited a minute longer, 
looking at her more with curiosity 
than with anxiety, for in truth he 
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had not much doubt of the result. 
Her eyes were upon the ground, 
and her fingers nervously clasping 
and unclasping each other. The 
last sword-thrusts of a very, very 
old battle were being fought out 
within her breast. The vision of 
Lady Euphrosyne’s face was still 
hovering in the snow, but surely 
it was fading fast. 

“You bid me go?” said Sir 
Peter ; and then, having given her 
one minute more, he turned slow- 
ly, and took a few steps towards 
the entrance. It was nothing but 
a miserable feint, as transparent 
a sham retreat as ever enticed a 
rather naif enemy to abandon his 
citadel and charge in the open. 

At this movement she put up 
her head. She saw him pass the 
first gooseberry-bush, and her lips 
fell apart; she saw him pass the 


second, and to breathe rather 
hard. Somewhere about the fifth 
bush she thought she must be 
choking; somewhere about the 
seventh she uttered a stifled cry, 
Lady Euphrosyne and her super- 
cilious smile vanished in a black 
gulf; everything and every one 
vanished, and in the whole vast, 
snow-coloured world there was no 
one real but this inexorable snow- 
man and this foolish snow-woman, 

“Stop!” she cried, indistinctly, 
“ Peter, stop!” Then, as he turned 
and stood looking at her gravely, 
and waiting for her decision, she 
made two steps towards him, 
“Take me, Peter,” she faltered; 
“take me. I have nothing of my 
own, not even my heart, for that 
was yours long ago. I will owe 
iy to you. Peter, take 
me, beggar as I am!” 


CHAPTER XLIV.—‘ NEW YORK.” 


“ Comes the blind Fury with the abhorréd shears.” 


The sun was making its exit 
from the skies in a glow of sombre 
magnificence,a pageantry of orange 
and grey. Grey —— warmed 
by a smouldering fire of orange, 

y mountains reflected in orange 
Takes, rey islands floating in orange 
seas, om the snow-covered ground 
the orange light glanced, strewing 
the white carpet with stains of 
gold; through the window of the 
ruined engine-house it glowed, as 
through the empty socket of a 
sightless eye; on the crest of the 
hill it lay, binding that granite 
brow with a dazzling band ; over 
the little frozen pools it slid, 
age | them for a moment into 
the brilliancy of cut jewels. It 


was the hour when foxes are ~ 4 
to go to their holes and ra 

its to their burrows; when sea- 

gulls seek their nooks in the rocks, 


and when fowls begin to jostle 
each other for the best place on 
the perch ; when many a dog drags 
himself sleepily into his Ae 
and many a cat stretches herself 
on the hearth-rug, or curls herself 
into her basket. 

But what of the unhappy cat to 
whom the existence of either a 
hearth-rug or a basket is now no 
more than an aching memory? 
who is acquainted, indeed, with 
such things as saucers, and with 
such delicacies as cream, but who 
has given up all hope of ever re- 
newing that pleasant acquaint- 
ance? In the thin and shabby, 
dirtily white, raggedly fluffy ani- 
mal that crouched, shivering, upon 
the doorstep of Samuel Foote’s 
abandoned dwelling-house, who in- 
deed would have recognized the 
once so magnificent New York? 
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Furze and bramble thorns had 
done what they could to tear to 
tatters that once so silky fur; 
cruel stones had cut the soft paws, 
hunger had shrivelled the plump 
flesh, cold had stiffened the supple 
joints, terror and anxiety had di - 
tended the blue eyes into a piteous 
stare. A diet of birds may, of 
course, be nourishing, but only 
when available in sufficient quan- 
tities; and this particular white 
cat, having since the earliest re- 
collections of its kittenhood led a 
life of modest but secure comforts, 
very soon discovered that it is one 
thing to feel your mouth water at 
sight of a fat sparrow, and quite 
another thing to secure that fat 
sparrow for your dinner. As for 
field-mice, they were all lying snug 
in their holes, locked in the arms 
of their winter-sleep, so no chance 
of variety in the meagre diet was 
to be looked for from that quarter. 
Everything that had a hole was 
lying in it, or wending its way 
towards it; everything that had 
a nest was nestling into it just 
now. Alone upon this wide hill- 
side the white cat sat upon the 
doorstep, — homeless; the more 
acutely homeless, perhaps, for 
crouching beside the door of what 
had once been home. 

It was close upon a week now 
since this doorstep had been all 
that remained to New York of 
home; but it was not upon this 
doorstep alone that the week had 
been passed. Rather the time 
had been divided between this 
spot and another, whose rival 
claims were the cause of many 
weary pilgrim to and fro. 
That he had p> gt died of the 
cold was in all probability owin 
to these journeys backwards an 
forwards, even more than to what 
remained to him of his long-haired 
coat. It was hard, indeed, to de- 
cide which of the spots to cling to. 
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There was much to be said for the 
doorstep ; for behind those boards 
there lay so many memories, shut 
up, as it were,in a box. What 
happy moments had not been spent 
in there, chasing some fugitive bob- 
bin of thread that rolled oppor- 
tunely from the table, or clawing 
at a dangling boot-tag which hap- 
sows to hang at a convenient 

eight. Then, when the age for 
these frivolities had been out- 
grown, what peaceful snatches of 
slumber had been enjoyed before 
the fire, or among the half-com- 
pleted boots! with what skilful 
evolutions each one of those crowd- 
ed wooden shelves on the wall had 
been trodden, with never so much 
as a packet of needles displaced, or 
a grease-pot upset ! 

es, there certainly was much 

to be said for the doorstep. And 
yet the other spot had its attrac- 
tion too; a more fearful fascina- 
tion of its own. Every now and 
then, therefore, it came about that 
the white watcher would rise from 
his post and steal off towards the 
steep flank of the hill which at a 
few hundred paces from the old 
buildings rose with a more sudden 
and abrupt sharpness. Impossible 
to stay away long from the secret 
that was hidden in that dark re- 
cess of the mountain ; useless to 
attempt to sit for any length of 
time peacefully on the doorstep, 
without ascertaining whether that 
other spot was still the same as it 
had been ten minutes ago, whether 
there was no change about that 
stiff, horrifying, inexplicable thi: 
that lay there so immovable, an 
that was at once so familiar and 
so strange. Once or twice, too, in 
the course of this week, the white 
cat had flown from this spot to the 
other as towards a refuge,—scared 
away from the doorstep by the 
ae of strange figures, men 
who came to hammer at the door 
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and at the windows, even to break 
their way into the house, and to 
come out talking volubly and ges- 
ticulating in what looked like ex- 
cited disappointment. They had 
appeared at various times of day, 
at morning, at noon,—and oh, ye 
ardian spirits of homeless wan- 
erers, was even this sweet hour 
not sacred from their intrusion? 
Were those two fresh samples of 
the enemy looming round the 
corner of the engine-house, just as 
the doorstep had been reached and 
once more taken possession of ? 
New York had dined off one 
very thin robin that day, and he 
had torn out one of his claws in 
an attempt to climb a sharp rock 
in pursuit of another. He was 
much annoyed by the appearance 
of these two lads on the scene, but 
at the same time exceedingly in- 
disposed to disturb himself again 
on soshort a notice. For a moment 
he nursed the vain hope of remain- 
ing unobserved, but only for a 
moment. A second glance had 
told the unhappy cat that this 
case was likely to be an aggravated 
one. Deep as had been the seclu- 
sion of his life, New York knew 
the natural enemy of his race 
when he saw him; a painful ex- 
perience had long ago taught him 
that human beings of this size 
never miss an opportunity of bul- 
lying anything that has four legs 
and can be hit with a stone. A 
big and sharp one whizzed through 
the air and fell beside him at this 
very moment; and, limping off 
the doorstep, the white cat hobbled 
sadly across the snow and towards 
his place of refuge, as fast as the 
wounded paw would let him. 


“Bet ye a ha’penny I'll hit 
him afore ye do,” said Bob to 
Will. 

“ Done! ” said Will, stooping to 
pick up a bigger and heavier stone; 


but it fell ahead of the limping 
cat this time; and failure produc- 
ing excitement and rivalry devel- 
oping determination, both lads had 
very soon freed themselves of the 
bundles of dead furze they had 
been carrying homeward, and were 
in hot and emulous pursuit of their 
quarry. 

Is it a fine spirit of sport or is 
it a base spirit of brutality that 
makes us.so loath to be beaten in 
the pursuit of anything that we 
have once undertaken to chase? 
Neither of those boys wanted that 
cat in the smallest degree; neither 
would have gained anything by its 

ion, nor lost anything by 
its loss. They had no gastronomic 
object in view, for neither Bob 
nor Will were acquainted with 
either boiled or roast cat; they 
were making themselves hot and 
breathless only for “the fun of 
the thing,” and perhaps also partly 
because they ought to have been 
cutting more furze for their pa- 
rents’ winter stack. 

“He’s gone clean into the 
ground,” gasped Bob, staring at 
the face of a rock into which the 
white cat had to all appearance 
bodily vanished. 

‘“No,” said Will, parting the 
loops of bramble that hung in a 
knotted and twisted curtain from 
the ledge above ; ‘‘he’s gone into 
a hole, and it’s big enough for us 
to go in after him.” 

“Tt’s a cave,” said Bob. 

“It’s a cave that’s uncommon 
like a passage, then,” said Will. 
“ Why, it’s one of the old Tally-ho 
workings; it goes right into the 
hill, and there’s the cat slinking 
on ahead.” And they pressed on 
deeper into this cavernous dungeon, 
heedless of possible pitfalls and 
reckless as to the fact that a dozen 
lucifer-matches was all that re- 
mained them from the agg,“ 
their camp-fire on the hills. For 
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the first hundred yards or s0 
they had indeed no need of their 
matches, for here the crust of rock 
above their heads was at intervals 
rent asunder, disclosing patches of 
sky, cut into whatever pattern the 
opening in the rocks afforded, and 
admitting rays of uncertain light, 
from one to the other of which 
they could without much difficulty 
guide themselves. 

It was when passing under these 
impromptu light-holes that the two 
young adventurers had their best 
opportunities of judging of the sort 
of place they were in. Up there 
near the daylight there were narrow 
ledges, tufted and cushioned some- 
times with snow, but in more shel- 
tered spots fringed with tiny ferns 
that were yet green. From one of 
those upper ledges a furze-bush had 
fallen, unrooted most likely by its 
own weight, and now lay, a shriv- 
elled brown ball, in the passage 
below. The rough-hewn walls of 
rock were green and glistening 
with ooze; great patches of mildew 
clung everywhere to the stone, like 
daubs of some bright metallic paint, 
or like smooth pieces of velvet 
studded profusely with the tiniest 
beads of water, as thick as they 
could crowd. The presence of 
water was indeed manifest every- 
where. When they could no 
longer see it they could hear it, 
trickling or dripping, whispering 
or gurgling, sometimes close at 
hand, sometimes far off in the 
many deserted passages of the 
abandoned mine. And still they 
pushed on, splashing through the 
‘ee clambering over the fallen 

locks, almost oblivious now of the 
original object of their pursuit, but 
led on by the excitement of their 
discovery, and by that irresisti- 
ble impulse to find out what “ lies 
beyond ” which is more or less im- 
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lanted in every human breast. 

nce or twice the p branched 
to the right or to the left, and some- 
times they could hear the whir of 
wings in a side-drift, or catch the 
flutter of some startled bird which 
their echoing steps had frightened 
from its nest somewhere away 
in the darkness. Most of the 
entrances were so blocked with 
stones and choked with fallen 
rubbish as to be inaccessible, and 
yet at every cross-way they came 
to there was always one passage 
which appeared to have tees at 
some time or other partially cleared 
of its encumbrances, so that there 
could be no hesitation as to the 
choice of ways. And groping on 
in this fashion with their store of 
matches grown very low indeed, 
they found themselves suddenly 
brought up by an obstacle in their 
ath. The foremost of the two 
ads had stumbled over something 
that lay straight across the passage. 
Also there was a strange splutter- 
ing and hissing noise, and the gleam 
of two fiery lights that shone like 
burning coals through the dark- 
ness. 

Another match was struck, and 
having stooped towards the object 
on the ground, the boys, with a 
yell of terror, started upright again, 
and stared into each other’s horror- 
stricken eyes. For there, on the 
floor of the old mine, with his pick 
in his hand and his broken lantern , 
beside him, lay Samuel Foote, the 
“outlandish bootmaker,” the miss- 
ing diamond-thief, who was sup- 
posed to have fled the country a’ 
week ago. Across the dead body 
the half-starved cat stood at bay, 
and at his head, still fresh from 
the strokes of the pick, glittered 
the vein of copper that had for so 
long been the cherished secret of 
his life. 
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CHAPTER XLV.—CONCLUSION. 


“ Time, 


which none can bind, 


While flowing fast away eaves Love behind.” 


It was spring again at Kippen- 
dale, the second spring since the 
drowning of the Blue ell mines. 
The green avenue showed symp- 
toms of becoming green once more, 
the ribbon border curved once 
more along the grass, the hya- 
cinths flashed behind the conserva- 
tory panes. Nothing to show that 
there had been a dismal blank in 
the annals of Kippendale. 

Spring at Gullyscoombe, too; 
for spring comes to Gullyscoombe 
as well asto any other place, though 
it comes in a guise and in a shape 
of its own. The tyrant breeze, 
blustering over the hills, might 
flatter itself that it had things all 
its own way, but this time the reign- 
ing despot flattered himself just a 
little too much ; for though, on the 
face of it, his authority was un- 
questioned, and the open rebellion 
of bramble and furze was put down 
without much difficulty wherever 
it broke out, yet all the time, hid- 
den away in the many clefts of the 
ground, there were countless sly 
conspiracies being hatched. There, 
in theshelter of the winding ravines, 
while the blast stormed past over 
their heads, juicy green leaves dared 
to spread themselves up and down 
the banks, the small celandine 
turned up its pert face to the light, 

and the yellow primrose peaceful- 
ly reared whole families of buds, 
under the very nose of the tyrant. 

A new engine-house now stands 
at the head of the old Tally-ho 
mine, and there is noise and move- 
ment aroundit all day long—trucks 
running, wheels turning, buckets 
swinging, and men and women at 
work above the earth and below it. 

The discovery of the body of 


Christopher Swan, starved to death 
in the hiding-place whither in his 
imbecile terror he had fled (for 
fear, no doubt, of being made “a 
job of,” as Adam had exultant- 
y threatened), had been equally 
the discovery of that long-sought 
vein of copper popularly known 
as “Swan’s Copper,” which had 
caused so much heartache and 
bitter disappointment. In all the 
surmises that had been started con- 
cerning it—in all the possibilities 
canvassed,—it had never occurred 
to any one of the surmisers that 
the vein they were wandering over 
hill and dale in search of was all 
the time safely stored away in one 
of the side-drifts ‘of the old and 
despised Tally-ho mine. Even 
after Christopher’s identification 
by Adam, people had been a great 
deal too busy starting wild con- 
jectures as to the fugitive to give 
any attention to the simple infer- 
ence to be drawn from the fact 
of his presence at Tally-ho, which 
now appeared so exceedingly— 
even humiliatingly—obvious We. 
are often sotaken up with scanning 
the horizon, that we look right 
away over the head of the expla- 
nation that is staring us in the 
face the whole time not a yard 
away. Tally-ho? Why, every one 
knew that Tally-ho had from the 
beginning been more or less of a 
failure : that for years it had been 
worked at a loss; that the quality 
of the metal had grown poorer and 
poorer with every barrowful that 
was brought “to grass,” until a 
collapse of one of the passages had 
been gladly seized on as an oppor- 
tune excuse for shutting up the 
whole concern. That had all het! 
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pened somewhere about thirty 
ago, but the facts were 
well known. There was just one 
fact that was not known at all, 
and that was the discovery which 
Christopher Swan, “the sly and 
sleekit ane,” had shortly ere that 
made of a distinctly new and dis- 
tinctly promising ‘“ departure” in 
one of the less frequented portions 
of the mine. How, indeed, should 
any one trouble himself about the 
comings and goings, the grubbings 
and pokings of the crooked, half- 
witted lad, who was treated with a 
mixture of repulsion and jocular- 
ity, and who was a sort ef privi- 
leged and unnoticed intruder into 
every mine of the country-side ? 
The rest of the story, read in 
the light of present knowledge, was 
as plain as aoe That Chris- 
topher had found it preferable at 
the time to keep his discovery to 
himself, was only the natural re- 
sult of the system on which mines 
are commonly worked in Chough- 
shire. This system consists in the 
different portions of the mine being 
put up to auction at the expira- 
tion of every two months, and let 
for that period to not less than 
two men (technically a “ pair”) 
who agree to work it for whatever 
“tribute” the bargain may be 
clenched at. As this “ tribute” 
or percentage varies greatly ac- 
eording to the promising or un- 
— nature of the pitch to 
let—ranging from as little as 
sixpence to as much as thirteen 
shillings in the pound—it follows 
that every favourable report cir- 
culated about any particular por- 
tion of the mine causes that 
rtion to rise in the market. 
t was only by hushing up his 
discovery that Christopher could 
hope to get the desired pitch 
cheap enough to enable him to 
me comparatively rich within 
the two prescribed months. This 





was the reason of all the trouble 
he took to draw off the public at- 
tention from the real scene of his 
discovery by those ostentatious 
journeyings to and fro over the 
surface of the Gullyscoombe estate, 
flourishing his divining-rods, as it 
were, in the face of the credulous 
villagers; and it was thus ~ that 
the idea had taken root as to 
Christopher’s boasted copper-vein 
being a discovery in a totally new 
direction, and entirely unconnected 
with any mine already at work. 
The necessity imposed upon him 
by the terms of the system of 
taking at least one other man 
into partnership, was so bitter a 
thought to Christopher that he 
put off the evil moment until the 
next “settling-day” should be 
close upon him. It has long ago 
been told how, before that day had 
come, events occurred which forced 
him to fly the country, leaving his 
treasure to the mercy of chance. 
And now, upon this same treasure, 
is being built up the second prosper- 
ity of the House of Kippendale. 
A period of suspense had first to 
be passed through, when engineers, 
muttering of spurious veins and 
“false departures,” still withheld 
their sia “9 and urged, in pro- 
fessional language, the wisdom of 
not applying arithmetic to chickens 
before they are clear of the egg- 
shell, or culinary treatment to 
hares that are still at large. But 
it was very soon and very decis- 
ively that the balance went down 
on the side of good luck, and the 
vein was pronounced workable. In 
time it turned out to be more than 
this ; and now, the first year of its 
activity — the en- 
gineers made bold to say that the 
memory of the drowned Bluebells 
had reason to pale beside the 

romise of this newly resuscitated 

ally-ho. 
henever Lord Kippendale gets 
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a new assurance of this, he listens 
more patiently to the broaching of 
business subjects than he to 
do of old. Transplanted back again 
to the Kippendale soil, he has, out 
of pure gratitude to Providence, 
taken a new lease of life, and upon 
the altar of his gratitude many 
foxes will bleed. Nor. does he 
mean for a long time yet to find 
out what “next thing ” comes after 
the final shuffling off of this mor- 
tal coil. 

The combination of triumphant 
circumstances naturally brought a 
general pardon in itstrain. Nick’s 
teeth gleam once more cheerfully 
under the shadow of the Kippen- 
dale beeches, and Agnes, groomed 
to perfection, shines and sails along 
by his side, or, to be quite truth- 
ful, at his heels. 

Germaine goes about with a big 
wound in his big heart. When 
his turn comes to marry, he will 
probably select somebody fair and 
unclassical, and exactly the oppo- 
site of Cleopatra—or at least his 
idea of her. 

And Cleopatra herself? For 
her Fortune’s wheel had held an 
unexpected turn in reserve; “luck,” 
the world called it ; “degradation,” 
it was styled by one or two of her 
personal acquaintances. It was 
while Maud was still only half 
recovered from surprise at herself 
and at the whimsical impulse which 
had caused her to upset her own 
chances, when a more than elderly 
tallow-candle manufacturer of 
fabulous wealth came forward and 
laid the produce of all his candles 
at her feet. There was a short 

riod of indecision, but it ended 
in Maud’s consenting to become 
Mrs Budge, and undertaking the 
charge of the two Misses Budge, 
who had early been deprived of 
their mother. It was not what 
she had once dreamt, of course; 
and despite damask and Sévres 


china, and liveries, and theatre 


boxes, there were many moments 
when Maud’s sensitive nostrils 
sniffed the tallow-candles, but at 
least it put an end to the “ever- 
lastin Miss Epperton.” 

Perhaps the person most en- 
tirely taken by surprise and most 
keenly disappointed by the mar. 
riage was Sir Peter. Some- 
where in the corners of his ar- 
tist-mind there had still existed 
a sneaking faith in Maud, and in 
her power of yet becoming the 
grand woman for which he con- 
sidered that Nature had obvious} 
designed her. He was so muc 
disturbed that he sent her a seri- 
ous letter on the subject, receiving 
a flippant one in return. “ Prin- 
ciples? Of course, I’ve got lots 
of principles,” she wrote, “but I 
don’t have them in daily use for 
fear of their wearing out, don’t 
you see? What do you mean by 
singing that sort of dirge over 
what you call the good part of 
me? Quite contrariwise, sir, you 
should sing a resurrection song. I 
have been scraping the rust off my 


conscience, and looking at the 


machinery. I believe the thing 
will work again. I quite look for- 
ward to indulging my virtuous in- 
clinations, and to the repose of no 
more fibs. You were misinformed 
when you heard that he was sixty- 
five; he will be sixty-eight next 
birthday.” But on the next page 


there was a just perceptiblechange _ 


of mood. “Do you know with 
what alternative before my eyes I 
consented to become Mrs Budge? 
Have you ever heard of a place 
called Blackford? I know you 
have not; so I had better tell you 
at once that there is such a place, 
and that it is there that my only 
near relative, my father’s sister, 
lives by herself in a ‘ flat.’ When 
I am not visiting, I live with her; 
when people cease to invite me, I 
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should live there always, always ; 


do you understand? There are 
tatted antimacassars on the chairs, 
and Berlin wool canary-birds on 
the tables, and you can always be 
sure of every dish that is being 
cooked in every ‘flat,’ whether 
above or below you; and some- 
times Mies Brown calls, and some- 
times Miss Jones. It sounds like 
a paradise, does it not? And it is 
very wonderful, is it not, that I 
should have walked round and 
round the delightful enclosure in 
search of a gate, and, not find- 
ing one, should have crept awa 
under the hedges, even though I 
had to do it on my knees, and at 
the expense of the whiteness of 
my hands?” 

In a blotted postscript there was 
added: “Make Germaine forget 
me; make him forget me quite.” 

“ Tt is a wicked letter,” said Sir 
Peter, as he tore it to shreds; 
“and yet she has written it with 
the tears in her eyes,—oh, it is a 
great pity!” 

“From an artistic point of view, 
ou mean,” said Lady Baby, when 
e made the remark to her. She 

herself felt it from a human point 
of view, as the drops upon her own 
eyelashes betrayed, but she pre- 
ferred to hold him to the artistic 
aspect of the case. 

After this Maud was rarely 
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mentioned between them; her 
name was like a dark spot on the 
days of the past, and yet not the 
darkest that was there. One other 
name there was,unspoken by either, 
a reproach to one of them, an in- 
delible memory to both. It lay 
between them, not dividing them, 
but rather drawing her to him with 
the remorseful gratitude for a hap- 
piness so nearly forfeited, so unde- 
served ; and drawing him to her 
with the yearning instinct of pro- 
tection. : 

When Sir Peter W yndhurst and 
his wife are in London, there is 
always one visit which she pays 
without him; and though it is 
almost as painful to her as it could 
be to him to hear so much con- 
versation on the one topic of 
“Launce,” yet Lady Baby goes 
through with it for the comfort of 
those desolate, grey women, who 
like to look at her as at the 
thing which Launce had loved 
* too well.” 

And now there is no more Lad 
Baby, but there is at Noleswo 
Castle a small bundle of white 
muslin that kicks and crows, and 
about which Sir Peter pretends to 
have discovered an absurd quantity 
of artistic possibilities. 

Lady Baby has been forced to 
resign half of her title in favour of 


a claimant with a better right. 











OLD BOSTON. 


For those who have been there, 
the Lincolnshire fens have a strange 
fascination. The miles and miles 
of proad level fields, all in a 
high state of cultivation, the dykes 
and waterways crossing the land 
in every direction, and the robust 
and resolute appearance of the 
people, combine to make the fen 
country one of the most attractive 
in England. An old writer of the 
twelfth century, Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon, said, “ This fennie countrie 
is passing rich and plenteous, yea, 
and beautiful to behold.” hat 


he wrote then holds good to-day. 
Kingsley sang its praises in his 
charming “Prose Idylls”; and from 
time immemorial people have re- 
corded their impressions, always 
deep and always fresh. Dr Stuke- 


ley, a Lincolnshire man and a true 
lover of the fen district, says, “ It 
looks like the Garden of Eden in 
summer-time. I have often con- 
sidered and admired the length 
and breadth and depth of their 
canals, the vastness of their gates 
and sluices. But all things neces- 
sary for the comfort of life are 
here in great plenty, and visitants 
ever go away with a better opinion 
of it than they bring.” It had 
been, as Kingsley says, “in the 
old days haunted by millions of 
wild-fowl,—now and then a skein 
of geese paddle hastily out of 
sight Sead a mud cape, or a single 
cormorant flaps along close to the 
water towards his a. 
Even the fish are shy of haunting 
a bottom which shifts with every 
storm. Innumerable shrimps are 
almost the only product of the 
shallow barren sea. Beside all is 
silence and desolation, as of a 
world waiting to be made.” This 
was in the far-distant past, before 


the arrival of the bold fenman, 
“the man of the marshes,” the Vi- 
king of Canute’s conquest, and the 
refugee of William’s conquest—the 
men to whose descendants, mix- 
ing with “ Vermuyden’s Dutch- 
men,” Huguenots after St Bar. 
tholomew, and Scotch prisoners 
employed by Cromwell on the 
dykes after the battle of Dunbar, 
we may attribute that strong Cal- 
vinistic element which has en- 
dured for three centuries, and 
attribute, too, that sturdy inde- 
pendence and self-help which 
drove them of old out of Boston 
town to seek their fortunes, first 
in Holland, and then in Massa- 
chusetts. Perhaps the centre of 
interest is Boston, sometimes called 
the capital of the fens. It is 
distinctly a place with a history, 
—a history such as few English 
towns can boast of, and a history 
that has received but scant atten- 
tion. Not that it teaches any extra- 
ordinary lessons perhaps, but there 
is something pathetic about it. 
There is a feeling of regret for the 
grand times when it was the third 
port in the kingdom (King John’s 
time), and ranked next after Lon- 
don. And there 1s the faint re- 
flection of the glory of the other 
Boston. 

We hear so much of Boston in 
the United States, of its culture 
and its commerce, and its great 
men, that the quiet market-town 
in Lincolnshire seems to be quite 
overlooked, and indeed neglected. 
It has dropped these two hundred 
years into a quiet,easy-going,phleg- 
matic sort of existence, neither 
increasing nor decreasing to any 
great extent, but pursuing an even, 
industrious, and, at times, prosper- 
ous course; giving vent now and 
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in to expressions of regret for 
the “ good old times,” when corn 
was double the price itis now, 
and farms were all let, and mar- 
ket-days were occasions for heavy 
dealing in “beasts” and sheep. 
The people take life easily. They 
ean look back with pride on 
the days when Boston was the 
third port of England, and its cus- 
tom-duties exceeded those of Lon- 
don even aren vm the 
uays were crow with shipping, 
ar merchants flocked inte the 
town from all parts of England, 
France, and Holland. They can 
look back to the time when Wil- 
liam the Conqueror visited Lin- 
colnshire in 1068, and found mer- 
chants trading at Boston who had 
come from Ypres, Caen, Ostend, 
and Cologne. 

Even at that early period the 
town had become a great em- 
porium for merchants. Trading 
guilds were established, as well as 
a great fair, extending over several 
daysin December; and there were 
four religious houses to keep up 
the tone. Then, as now, there 
was more money to be made in 
business than in agricultural work, 
and the Bostonians seemed to have 
agen that fact at an early stage. 

hey pushed their trade in every 
direction, — wool, corn, wine,— 
nothing came amiss. Here they 
were in Boston 600 years ago, 
before America was even thought 
of, paying something like 36 per 
cent of the customs duties of the 
whole kingdom. What a time 
those old people must have had! 
Merchants came from all parts of 
the kingdom to buy their goods, 
and even the necessaries and luxu- 
ries of life. Shopping was not in 
fashion, as there were few or no 
shops, so most of the buying was 
done by “ commission.” here 
are records how various religious 
houses sent their friars to buy at 





the Boston mart. The canons of 
Bridlington, in Yorkshire, came all 
the way to Boston—what a jour- 
ney that must have been across 
the Humber !—to buy their wine 
and cloth, for in the compotus of 


the priory is a yearly account 
(1290 to 1325) of wine, &c., bought 
apud sanctum Botolphum. Com- 
missions were also undertaken 
for the ladies and gentlemen of 
Craven, to buy stuffs and dresses. 

It is hoped the buyers looked 
well after the interests of their 
clients, for an old statute ordains 
that “dyed cloth should be of 
equal quality throughout, and that 
the merchants should not hang up 
red or black cloths at their win- 
dows, nor darken them by pent- 
houses to prevent any one having 
a good light in buying their 
cloths.” Shockin ! In these 
degenerate days of wooden nut- 
megs and paper boots, such a 
statute might be understood, 
but to learn that in the good 
old times these laws were neces- 
sary isa revelation. There is an 
old — by Middleton, “A 
Mad World, my Masters,” and 
one of the characters is made to 
say, “Oh! the honestest thieves 
of all come out of Lincoln- 
shire, the kindest natured gentle- 
men! They’ll rob a man with 
conscience ; they have a feeling of 
what they go about, and will steal 
with tears in their eyes. Ah, 
= gentlemen !” Certainly the 

indest natured gentlemen are to 
be found in Lincolnshire; and as 
Middleton tells us the “thieves 
came out” well, we must assume 
there are none but honest men 
left now. 

The even tenor of life in Bos- 
ton was sadly upset by an incident 
which seems to have done almost 
irreparable harm to the town. It 
earned a bad name perhaps, and 
naturally the frightful excesses 
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drove people away. Stow, the 
antiquary, gives an account of the 
affair :-— 

‘Tn 1287 a Justus was proclaimed 
to bee holden at Buttolph’s toune, or 
Boston, in the faire time, whereof one 
part of the Justers came in the habit 
of monkes ; the other, as defendants, 
in the habite of channons. Both these 
sortes of Justers had covenanted, after 
the Justes, to spoyle the faire; for 
atchieving whereof they fiered the 
towne in three severall places on the 
morrowe after Saint James’ Day, that 
they might more freely spoyle and 
sacke the residue; and whilst the 
merchants were busie to save their 
goods, and quench the fire, they were 
slaine downe by the said Justers, and 
their partakers. By this fiering the 
Blacke Friers’ church was burnt, and 
almost the whole towne, so that, as 
it was said, streames of gold and other 
mettals molten ran into the sea. As 
it was moreover said, that all the 
money in ready coine within England, 
would beneath recompence the losse 
then sustained. The captaine of which 
mischiefe was Robert Chamberlaine, 
Esquire, who was afterwards hanged, 
but would never confesse his fel- 
lowes.’’ 


Chamberlain’s émeute must have 
done the place great injury. But 
the people pulled themselves to- 
gether. How they set to work to 
rebuild, to found a church, the 
noble pile now standing, and how 
they brought their prosperity up 
to a higher pitch, are matters of 
some interest. The foundation- 
stone of a new church was laid, 
Boston was made a staple town, 
and the Hanseatic League estab- 
tished a guild. This League was 
a union of German cities for 
mutual protection, and the vin- 
dication of their independence. 
These aims appealed to the sturdy 
and freedom-loving Bostonians. 
The relations with the Nether- 
lands had always been close from 
the earliest days, and the Refor- 
mation movement there found echo 
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in many a heart in Boston town; 
for was it not in Holland that the 
Pilgrim Fathers first took refuge 
in their flight from England ? 
With the exception of one, St, 
Mary’s, all the guild halls, and in- 
deed most of the merchants’ houses, 
have now disappeared. Although 
Boston is a picturesque place, still 
there are few, if any, really old 
houses left—houses of the time 
when the town had not assumed 
the tranquil air of the nineteenth 
century. To be sure, there is a 
gable end of Pescod House, once 
the residence of the Pescod family. 
Down a lane running off the mar- 
ket-place is the old “ bit,” cheek- 
by-jowl with a red brick warehouse, 
It will soon disappear, for the pro- 


prietor, a bacon merchant, has no 


room to spare, and utility is the 
order of the day. 

But as a tremendous balance on 
the other side—as a plenary com- 
pensation for the lack of old dwell- 
ing-houses—there is *the parish 
church of St Botolph, the pride of 
all Bostonians, and the wonder and 
admiration of all visitors. Boston 
“stump,” the lofty beacon-light of 
the old days, isa lasting example 
of grace and skill, and has weath- 
ered the storms of more than 400 
years. Its great height of 300 
feet is enhanced by the surround- 
ing level country. Miss Ingelow, 
in her beautiful poem, the “ High 
Tide on the Lincolnshire Coast, 
1571,” describes how 


‘¢ All fresh the level pasture lay, 
And not a shadow mote be seene, 
Save where full fyve good miles away, 
The steeple towered from out the 
greene.” 


And so it is a landmark over the 
whole country-side, and far out in 
the North Sea a beacon for the 
toiling, weary fisherman. To at- 
tempt a description of the church, 
and do it full justice, would re- 
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quire the pen of a Ruskin. This 
much may be said. At the height 
of their prosperity the inhabitants 
showed a grateful spirit for the 
blessings bestowed. The expres- 
sion found vent in the building of 
a church, which they dedicated to 
St Botolph, the patron saint of 
sailors,—much of their wealth and 
power came from over the sea, 
guarded and guided by that aes 
tecting arm. Dame Margery Tilney 
laid the first stone of the present 
Boston church in the year 1309, 
putting £5 upon it, Sir John Twes- 
dale, the vicar, and Richard Stev- 
enson doing thesame. Leland said, 
“For a parish church it is the 
best and fayrest of al Lincolnshire, 
and served so with singing, and 
that of cunning men, as no paroche 
isin al England.” They an up 
this record in the present day, and 
have made the organ, as the verger 

uts it, “a speciality.” How lov- 
ingly this beautiful church is kept 
in repair, how the people flock to 
the service on Sunday mornings, 
and how justly proud are they all 
of their steeple, need not be told 
here. 

It is curious that Boston of to- 
day fails to suggest the proud posi- 
tion she once held. ith the ex- 
ception of the bit of old Pescod 
House, and some ancient houses 
in Spain Lane, there is little or 
nothing remaining to tell of the 
wealth and power once enjoyed. 
Those in Spain Lane were prob- 
ably the warehouse of the De 
Spayne family, who are known 
to have had transactions with the 
guilds. They are three tumble- 
down ecclesiastical-looking places, 
with windows in odd and un- 
expected spots under the erratic 
and dark-coloured roof, and walls 
several feet thick, now sunk some- 
what below the level of the pave- 
ment. Apparently they were last 
used as a corn warehouse, and are 
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fast going to decay. On the other 
side of the lane, in striking con- 
trast, is a hideous modern mill, of 
red glowing brick without, and a 
never-ceasing rumble of oil-crush- 
ing machinery within. 

hen the Reformation came, 
Boston suffered, as did most other 
towns; but Henry made ample 
amends for the injury he had done 
in dissolving the religious houses, 
the wealth and influence of which 
were extensive. He granted the 
town a charter, with a mayor and 
corporation. The charter is dated 
May 14, 1546, and a copy of it 
hangs in the city hall of n, 
in America, in a frame of wood - 
taken from old Boston church. 

Times were once more changing 
in Boston—changing, sad to relate, 
for the worse. Fate and fashion 
were against it, and even a mayor 
and corporation could do little to 
stay the downward movement. A 
force was at work beside that 
which was regenerating the spirit- 
ual being of the English peogle-<as 
force of the consciousness of a new 
power, of a new life. The dream 
of El Dorado might possibly be 
realised in the New World. There 
a channel was opening for the 
energetic and sturdy descendants 
of the Normans and Danes. Their 
love of adventure and of the sea, 
with its concomitant dangers, had 
been perhaps lying dormant during 
those years of steady money-mak- 
ing. But this was the time, and 
there was the place. The New 
World offered no end of “ openings 
for a young man.” The race for 
wealth began then, and has con- 
tinued, and somehow old Boston 
is left behind. 

Most of the trade of England at 
one time was with Holland, France, 
and Flanders, to the eastward; 
and consequently, when the Cape 
of Good Hope and America were 
discovered, the trade-route gradu- 
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ally deviated. This and the state 
of the Witham navigation, which 
was fast silting up, the dissolution 
of the religious houses, and the 
breaking up of the merchant 

ilds, very nearly completed the 
Sestruction of the trade of the 
town: so much s0, that in the 
early part of Elizabeth’s reign it 
was deemed necessary to take 
measures to prevent its “utter 
ruin.” They tried to improve the 
outfall ofthe river; and the Queen 
granted a charter of Admiralty on 
the whole of the Norman Deeps. 
A curious clause in this charter 
grants the power to the corpora- 
tion of “ punishing all persons dis- 
honestly and maliciously rating 
upon every light occasion, which 
in English are commonly called 
scolds.” Leland writing about 
this time says :-— 


**Botolph’s toune stondeth harde 
on the river of Lindis. The greate 
and chifiest parte of the toune is on 
the este side of the ryver, where is a 
faire market place and a crosse with 
asquare toure. Al the buildings of 
this side of the toune is fayre, and 
marchannts duelle yn it, and a Staple 
of wulle is used there. There isa 
bridg of wood to cum over Lindis 
ynto this side of the toune, and a pile 
of stone set yn the middle of the 
ryver. Thestreame of yt is sumtymes 
as swifte as it were an arrow. Mr 
Paynel, a gentilman of Boston, told 
me that sins that Boston of old tyme, 
at the great famose fair there kept, 
was brent, that scant sins it ever cam 
to the old Glory and Riches that it 
had ; yet sins hath it beene manyfold 
richer then it is now. The Staple 
and the Stilliard houses yet ther re- 
mayne; but the Stiliard is little or 
nothing at all occupied.’’ 


The corporation petitioned Par- 
liament at this time to be “put 
among the decayed towns.” e- 
ther this was from a consciousness 
of their own shortcomings and an 
excess of modesty, alas! unusual 
now in corporate bodies, or a legit- 


imate mode of escaping an assess. " 
The town 


ment, I know not. 
certainly was on the decline; and 
after two hundred years of com- 
arative inactivity, measures have 
n taken by the leading men of 
the borough within the last ten or 
twelve years to secure some return 
of the business absorbed by power- 
ful rivals. As a first step, docks— 
seven acres in extent—have been 
built, and are now in full swing, 
Vessels from Norway with colliery 


props and timber, coasting-steamers* - 


from London, and trading-steamers 
from the German ports, bring back 
an air of life and bustle. Thenew 
fleet of steam-trawlers are con- 
stantly in from the North Sea 
fishing-grounds, and the result is 
that a trade is being rapidly pushed 
forward with the Midland towns, 
The position of Boston is most 
favourable for quick communica- 
tion with Sheffield, Nottingham, 
and other towns, which are la 
consumers of German goods, fish, 
and Continental produce generally, 
On these enterprises, and the re- 
sults so far, the good folk of Boston 
have every reason to congratulate 
themselves, and to presume that 
there will be a generous return for 
the money so wisely and so pluckily 
laid out. 

By the part Boston played in 
the Civil War, admirers of “ that 
ee soul, Charles L,” as Dr 

tukeley calls him, will doubtless 
be shocked and grieved. On the 
outbreak of the war, Charles at- 
tempted to put a garrison into the 
town. Little sympathy was shown 
him, and he could not have ex- 
pected much, seeing that he had 
put their two members of Parlia- 
ment on their trial at Grantham, 
for having sided with his cr- 
ponents. On the whole, Lincoln- 
shire was for the Parliamentarians. 
A newspaper of the day says: 
“The Gavalion were quite cashiered 
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jn Lincolnshire. Boston was well 
fortified by the inhabitants, but 
the Earl of Lindsey intended 
shortly to besiege that town, owin 

it a great grudge for having eel 
some ships laden with corn from 
Holland, but it is believed that 
they will be very roughly enter- 
tained.” In July 1642, Charles 
remonstrated with the Bostonians, 
for mustering and training men, 
and also for expressing their deter- 
mination to resist any landing of 
-forces. ‘To this they reply: “They 
were not in fear of any forces 
coming to their town, and there- 
fore did not conceive need of any 
to be sent thither. As to training 
of men within the borough, they 
conceive they have already satisfied 
his Majesty concerning the same.” 
And again, when the King de- 
mands the release of prisoners: 
“They were shipped in a good 
vessel, and sent up to the Parlia- 
ment ; and that the King need not 
doubt the affections of the town 
to serve him and his Parliament.” 
His Majesty is much incensed at 
this, and issues warrants through- 
out Lincolnshire making it unlaw- 
ful for any one to aid and assist 
“that town.” A Royalist journal 
says: “The gentry of Lincolnshire 
put themselves into a posture of 
defence against the rebels, of whom 
that county was now wholly cleared, 
except Boston.” And “except 
Boston,” it remained to the end 
of the chapter. Cromwell spent 
the night in Boston before the 
battle of Winceby, and the resi- 
dence of his soldiers gave a cer- 
tain tone to the people; for in the 
‘Life of Nicoles Ferrers,’ the 
Bishop of Lincoln, in 1646, writes 
— “Tam just come from Boston, 
where I was used very coarsely.” 
Charles II. made some sweeping 
reforms in the corporation, putting 
some of his own creatures in. 
‘This explains the extraordinary 
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address voted on the discovery of 
the Ryehouse Plot: “They are 
filled with horror and amazement 
by that late horrid and hellish 
conspiracy made by persons of 
fanatical and republican prin- 
ciples.” A change, indeed, from 
the democratic opinions expressed 
in former years. 

When the interest in wine and 
wool had ceased, and most of the 
trade had gone elsewhere, Boston 
retired, and settled down to a 
steady life of politics and literature 
in a small way. Maurice Johnson, 
secretary of the well-known Spald- 
ing Society of Gentlemen, in one 
of his letters tells us: “Here isa 
society forming on a literary desi 
at Boston, different from a divid- 
ing book club they had here, 
wherein they bought pamphlets, 
dined together monthly, and 
divided the spoil at the end of the 
year, which might furnish them 
with waste- paper until a new 
division came.” Johnson chooses 
to be sarcastic. His own Society, 
which he founded in 1710, “ met 
at a coffee-house to pass away an 
hour in literary conversation and 
reading some new publication.” 
They began with the ‘Tatler.’ 
Addison, Steele, and others cor- 
responded with the Society. “ We 
deal,” says Johnson, “in all arts 
and sciences, and exclude nothing 
from our conversation but polities, 
which would throw us all into con- 
fusion and disorder.” But Boston 
people held aloof. Why should 
they join the Spalding Societ 
which discarded politics, when pol- 
itics were the very breath of their 
life ? 

The records of the corporation 
throw light on the inner life of the 
town. It was a fairly well-to-do 
corporation, and certainly stinted 
neither itself nor its friends. 


Widows of aldermen with a lim- 
ited income were allowed salaries. 
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They gave their cook as large a 
salary as ag! gave their recorder. 
They had their feasts at fixed 
periods ; and celebrities were enter- 
tained now and again. They voted 
the freedom of the borough to Mr. 
Pitt, “as a public testimony of 
regard for his uncorrupt and honest 
conduct during his very short but 
truly honourable administration.” 
Sir Joseph Banks, the President of 
the Royal Society, and a Lincoln- 
shire man, received the same 
honour. They redeemed “Sir 
Thomas Monson’s love and friend- 
ship” by voting him the sum of 
£6, 13s. 4d., “ because it cannot be 
otherwise be gotten, though many 
means by friends hathe heretofore 
been used for the same.” They 
lent their “welkyn of brasse” to 
_ Lord Clynton for “ his necessaire, 
according to his desire.” What 
Lord Clynton wanted this welkin 
for nobody knows. The mayor 


of 1652 spent 15s. 4d. at the 


“Peacock,” “ when we went about 
the town seeking for vagrants and 
fanatics.” Delightful! And the 
best day’s work the old corpora- 
tion ever did was when they “ paid 
some musicians 1s. 4d. to rid them 
out of the town.” 

All these weighty matters had 
been settled in a building once the 
hall of the Guild of the Blessed 
Mary, and the only guild hall left. 
The place had come into their 


co by a grant of Philip and 
a 


ry, and was one amongst many 
of the benefits conferred by her 
Majesty. She gave them the 
Erection Lands, over 200 acres, 
in order to better support the 
bridge and port, and establish 
and maintain a free grammar- 
school. The schoolhouse was 
built in the following reign, and is 
in use at the present day. A step 
or two beyond the end of Spain 
Lane isthe Town Hall, the hall of 
the guild above mentioned, given 
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up now to board meetings, Univer 
sity local examinations, lectures, 
and other “dry bones.” The place 
is full of old associations, and man 
curious relics are shown to the visi- 
tor. The rooms have the familiar 
appearance of all board rooms, 
A portrait of Sir Joseph Banks, 
by Phillips, hangs on the walls, 
An old iron chest with a compli- 
cation of five locks, a couple of 
cannon sent down for the defence 
of the town during the Civil War, 
stamped with the rose and crown 
and C.R., the cells of the old jail, 
and the old-time kitchen fireplaces 
where they cooked the corporation 
feasts, should not be missed. 

The worthies of Boston, and the 
great names connected therewith, 
make a long list, which I am loth 
to curtail. There are the Irbys, 
so long and honourably associ- 
ated with Lincolnshire; there is 
John Foxe, ‘The Book of Martyrs,’ 
a native of the place; there is Dr 
John Cotton, a name dear to all 
Bostonians, whether in England or 
in America; there are the Tilneys, 
a handsome race judging from 
Skelton’s ‘Garlande of Laurell, 
for of the eleven English ladies 
whose beauty and virtue he sings, 
three belong to the family of 
Tilney. Whether it is the keen 
air of the North Sea, or the quiet 
happy life they lead, or both, cer- 
tainly the girls of to-day can hold 
their own with any English town. 
Reader, go and see for yourself. 

There is limited space here for 
the names of Boston men who 
have helped to make England and 
Lincolnshire famous. And not the 
least are the Husseys. The most 
famous — is Sir John,who, be- 
coming high sheriff of Lincolnshire, 
and ambassador for Henry VIII. to 
treat with the Hanse towns, was 


raised to the pee as Lord 
Hussey. He lost his bead, though, 
and his house and lands at Boston. 
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The latter became the property of 
the corporation. Nothing remains 
of Hussey Hall, save the founda- 
tions of the enclosure and the 
tower. The approach is through 
a woodyard, past the grammar- 
school, where you come upon this 
solid piece of brick-work stranded 
in the middle of a field. The 
whirl and whir of business passed 
along years ago, and the only 
sounds that disturb the quiet of 
Hussey Tower are the shouts of 
the men at work on the river, 
and the nervous, energetic “ tcklll, 
teklll, tcklll,” of the saw in the 
woodyard. 

The memorable voyage of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and their early 
struggles in Massachusetts, and 
the foundation of Modern Boston, 
are matters of history. The story 
of the persecution and flight of 
Dr John Cotton, the vicar, cannot 
have a place here. Though it has 
been generally accepted that Bos- 
ton received its name in compli- 
ment to Cotton, this is not the 
case. The name, chosen in honour 
of Isaac Johnson, had been adopted 
some three years before Cotton 
arrived out there in Massachusetts. 
The former had married the Lady 
Arabella, daughter of the Earl of 
Lincoln, and went out with Ather- 
ton Hough, who had been mayor 
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of the borough, and with Thomas 
Leverett, who had been an alder- 
man. In restoring a chapel in St 
Botolph’s Church, and dedicati 

it to Cotton, the Americans pai 
a graceful tribute to his memory, 
some thirty years ago. Constant 
communication is kept up between 
the towns, the mayors exchanging 
messages every year, besides num- 
bers of Americans running over 
to see the “old place.” 

And to its modern aspect little 
space can be devoted. ere are 
plenty of “bits” to attract the 
artist and the antiqu It is 
picturesque with its Dutch-looking 
market-place, and its huge grain 
warehouses, down by the winding 
river—standing memorials of Bos- 
ton’s better days. People are apt 
to run away with the idea that to 
see the church is to see all. Nota 
bit of it. There is the tidal river, 
and that of itself is a constant 
source of interest. There is the 
excitement of a market eve 
Wednesday and Saturday, wit 
crowds of farmers and flocks of 
sheep; and there is the steeple 
towering above all, like a prin- 
cess among that company of fair 
ladies, the churches of the eastern 


counties. 
Joun E. Locxina. 
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CHARLES MACKAY’S LAST POEM. 


CuaRLEs Mackay, the eminent poet and journalist, died in London on 
Christmas Eve, 1889. Up to a late hour in the evening of Sunday, 
December 22, he was engaged in reading the ‘ Life and Works of 
Robert Burns,’ his favourite author, and during that day he seems to 
have whiled away the time by the composition of the following graceful 
stanzas, written in the Scottish manner, his love for his native country 
and dialect being one of his strongest characteristics. Finishing the 
poem, he dated it, in a somewhat tremulous handwriting, “ Dec. 22, 
1889,” and then went quietly to the bed from which, though he knew 
it not, he was never again to rise. He passed away peacefully on the 
Tuesday morning, unconscious of suffering, his face in death assuming a 
singularly impressive look of wisdom and placidity, one curious circum- 
stance being that the right hand which had written so much and so 
unweariedly, folded itself, in the last long sleep, into the customary posi- 
tion for holding the pen, and so remained. The last two lines of the 
poem here published, touchingly imply the poet’s instinctive spiritual 
sense of his approaching release from all earthly labour.—M. M. 


[The above note, by the daughter of the deceased poet, relates so 
simply and touchingly the circumstances under which his last poem was 
written, that it is unnecessary to add further comment, except to say, 
that Dr Mackay was one of the oldest surviving contributors to ‘ Maga,’ 
to which he sent articles in prose and verse, from time to time, and 
which were highly appreciated—Ep. B. M.] 
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“MY WIFE'S A WINSOME WEE THING. 
lL 


My wife’s a winsome wee thing, 
Wed twenty years or mair, 

And aye the bonnier growing, 
As baith mine eyes declare. 

’Tis love that made her bonnie, 
And love that keeps her sae, 

In spite o’ Time and Fortune, 
On Life’s uncannie way. 





1The title alone of this poem, but neither the idea nor the treatment, is 
borrowed from Robert Burns.—AvutHor’s Nore. 





Love scares awa’ the wrinkles 
From aff her smooth white brow, 
And duty done through good and ill 
Aye keeps her conscience true,— 
And yields her happy peace of mind, 
If e’er the world goes wrong, 
And turns the murmur of lament 
Into a cheerful song. 


III. 


_ The kisses gather on her lips 
Like blossoms on the rose, 
And kindly thoughts reflect the light 
That in her bosom glows,— 
As wavelets in a running stream 
Reflect the noontide ray, . 
And sparkle with the light of heaven 


When rippling on their way. 


IV. 


She is a winsome wee thing, 
And more than twenty year 
She’s twined herself about my heart 
By all that can endear ; 
By all that can endear on earth 
Foreshadowing things above, 
And lead my happy soul to heaven, 
Rejoicing in her love! 


Dee. 22, 1889. 
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‘Way women cannot be turned 
into men’ was the title of an ad- 
mirable pamphlet we remember to 
have seen in years gone by, when 
the Women’s Rights movement 
first began to assert itself. The 
brochure was a good deal discussed 
at the time, and gave rise to con- 
siderable animadversion in cer- 
tain quarters, which was not un- 
natural. Its main contention,— 
while acknowledging the remark- 
able aptitude of women for the 
work of a copyist, and for the as- 
similation of other people’s ideas, 
as well as her signal achievements 
in the domain of taste and refine- 
ment,—was to establish her want 
of inventive originality, and also 
of exactitude in the working out 
of details. If, for example, a 

inch too much of pepper or salt 
in our food sufficed to poison us, 
who, it was asked, would ever 
trust a woman cook? Even in 
their own special industry, had 
they not patiently stitched on by 
hand with needle and thread for 
unnumbered centuries till a man 
invented the sewing-machine? As 
another writer, a great poet, had 
put it, they could “hunt old 
trails” to good purpose, “but 
when did woman ever yet in- 
vent?” Given a cue, and the 
sex was capable of following it 
out with marvellous pains, pa- 
tience, and dexterity ; carving, pol- 
ishing, and refining, to the pro- 
duction of manifold things of 
beauty for the delectation of man- 
kind. But, it was urged, the 
high-water mark of her mission 
was clearly traced out, insomuch 
that it was made plain beyond a 
doubt that thus and thus far she 
should go, and no further. Dame 
Nature, guided by the Ancient of 


Days, had set up bounds and bar. - 


riers, which it was both foolhardy 
and vain to attempt to overpass,— 
barriers in respect of mental tex- 
ture, of physique, of functions, 
duties, pastimes, sympathies, and 
affinities. In her proper sphere, 
it was contended, woman was un- 
surpassable; her path lay along- 
side that of the man, at times 
touching it where pursuits could 
be shared in common, but never- 
theless separate and distinctive. 
Such, as far as our recollection 
serves, was the gist and burden of 
the lesson the anonymous pam- 
‘oe sought to convey in a 
rilliant and pointed manner with 
many an apt illustration; and 
its point was all the greater in 
that the author was understood to 
be a woman ! 

But, in the interval, nous avons 
changé tout cela. Where there was 
one who a score of years ago clam- 
oured for the newly claimed rights 
of the softer sex, a dozen will now 
tell you it is a foregone conclusion 
that these claims must sooner or 
later be conceded. On all sides 
women are trying to compete with 
men. Pretty faces confront us 
behind telegraph and postal coun- 
ters, the while deft white fingers 
tick away their messages of life 
and death, or daintily distribute 
to us stamps and money-orders. 
Lady doctors’ names figure on 
brass plates in the neighbourhood 
of Cavendish Square. University 
degrees fall thick on feminine 
heads (all honour to them). The 
Girton girl emulates the Oxonian 
in the Fiberty accorded to her at 
her collegiate establishment ; and 
occasionally, if rumour is to be 
trusted, keeps her dogs and horses 
along with her terms. At school 
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boards—and we sup county 
councils will soon follow suit— 
the “lesser man” sits cheek-by- 
jowl with the greater. Ladies’ 
periodicals abound with diatribes 
inst the supercilious and in- 
tolerable lordship of the stronger 
sex, who are represented as a sort 
of dull giants with the airs of 
sultans, by whom women have 
been overborne, enslaved, and rel- 
egated to inferior duties, too long. 
A new social era, we are told, a 
veritable female millennium, is at 
hand, even at our doors. Dis- 
tinctions of sex are an old-fash- 
ioned and exploded nuisance, 
which should be minimised to the 
utmost: a remnant of barbaric 
antiquity now practically out of 
date: a stupid arrangement of 
nature out of touch with the 
march of liberal ideas, and that 
Socialistic equalisation which is 
being preached up and down the 
country from a hundred plat- 
forms. Of course, “ the old order 
changeth”; it ought to change. 
It is a base calumny to call 
woman “lesser man”; it is an 
impertinence to speak of her as 
the “fair sex.” Apostolic teach- 
ings, and the general sense of the 
human race since its beginning as 
to the headship of the male, are 
altogether obsolete; there is no 
gender in mind or intellect. This 
—with much more in the same 
familiar strain—is dinned into us 
by those who feed their theories 


‘In and out of place, 
Maintaining that with equal husbandry 
The woman were an equal to the man.” 


Now, we are far from denying 
that there is much- to be said in 
these days of struggle of the fittest 
for such women as are by stress of 
circumstances compelled to work 
for their daily bread, nor do we 
consider it a valid complaint that 
in doing so some of them should 
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elbow out their male companions, 
It is a large and vexed subject, 
which it is not our intention to 
thresh out here. We have merely 
indicated its fringe, and we now 
pass to a particular sub-branch of 
the question, which we think at 
the present time especially merits 
attention. It is this. What means 
this modern craze for mannish 
sports and mannish ways, which 
has of late seized upon a certain 
section of young women in polite 
society ; and what are the reason- 
able limits that should be set to 
the pastimes of womankind ? 

ere, again, in the matter of 
girls’ games, this generation has 
taken a new departure. From 
the time “ when Adam delved and 
Eve span” to the days of the 


Ithacan queen and her maidens, 
and, ain, onward almost to 
within living memory, the warp 


and the woof have supplied most 
of the occupation for women, To 
the loom the great Trojan, at a 
critical moment, sent his devoted 
Andromache, undying type of 
sweetest womanhood, for consola- 
tion. And it has ever been that 
man’s helpmeet, whose price is 
above rubies, “layeth her hands 
to the spindle, and her hands hold 
the distaff” But, alas! this con- 
venient employment has gone out 
of fashion; and the fine ladies of 
to-day are not so busied as were 
their ancestresses with giving meat 
to their households and learning 
up the mysteries of the culinary 
art. Most of woman’s former 
recreations, too, are gone; neither 
would they any longer satisfy the 
female mind. Joust and tourney 
are departed, and in place of being, 
contented to watch the modern 
substitutes for these diversions, 
the young maiden of our time 
desires to enter the lists herself. 
The lyre and the lute of old, she 
insists, were all very well: back- 
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gammon, “ playinge at the chesse,” 
_ and that sort of thing, might do 
for be-ruffed and be-furbelowed vir- 
gins, when they were not engaged 
peering out upon cavalcades of 
armoured men from castle battle- 
ment or turret window. But for 
us girls, she exclaims, late in the 
nineteenth century, a larger sphere 
of liberty, a greater scope, are 
uired. 

t must be admitted, there is 
something to be said for this view 
of the modern maiden: it is the 
length to which it is carried that 
we deprecate. By all means add 
to her stock of diversions what you 
will, provided only that one postu- 
late laid down, one bindin 
canon be observed, whereby eac 
such addition shall be rigidly 
gauged. And this is—that no 
game or situation where girl or 
woman is seen in public should be 
such that from its nature she is 
liable to pose therein ungracefully, 
clumsily, or unbecomingly. 

And surely this has only to be 
stated to be accepted. If there 
be one unwritten axiom that the 
universal custom of civilised com- 
munities has stereotyped into 
recognition, it is that the gentler 
sex must on all occasions consult 
appearances in a special manner 
not jronparndnd men. It is (or 
was) not only deri r in societ 
that woman dheuld tey to look he 
best; it is, or ought to be, an in- 
stinct with herself. If she be very 
woman, it would seem not possible 
that she could under any circum- 
stances consent to exhibit herself 
in an ungainly manner before the 
world, least of all before men. 
She will never, one would think, 
willingly and consciously thus do 
herself less than justice. Yet, 
strange to say, and we say it 
with regret, a fashion has of late 
set in, which condones her doing 
this ; and, in certain circles which 
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should know better, she is allowed _ 


to do it. 

What, then, are the amusements 
open to girls, which conform to the 
test we have named ? 

To horsemanship we will give 
the first place ; for none, we think, 
will dispute that a woman with a 
good seat on horseback can hardly 
appear to more advantage. If she 
has a shapely figure, it looks be- 
witching: whatever it be, Madame 
Modiste or the tailor will make 
the most of it in a riding-habit. 
Be she graceful and comely, the 
comeliness, the grace, the pose of 
the fair equestrian, are then en- 
hanced. From the days of the 
pillion forward, women, when 
mounted, whether exercising, jour- 
neying,or following hawk orhound, 
have alike charmed themselves and 
the eyes of men; nor have there ever 
been wanting in the hunting-field 
many a fair one with the wit and 
sprightliness and good looks of 
a Die Vernon. Than riding we 
know of no exercise more exhil- 
arating, more invigorating, more 
delightful. May our Cyn 
the future rest content with the 
side-saddle and riding-whip, nor 
ever be persuaded by radical re- 
formers to adopt mannish modes 
of sitting a horse, whether with 
the aid of the divided skirt, or 
otherwise. Nor, again, let them 
aspire to tent-pegging, polo, or 
suchlike rougher diversions, which 
should be left to their husbands 
and brothers ! 

We need not sing the praises 
of good lungs, good walking and 
climbing powers, for either sex: 
As to these, we have decidedly 
improved upon the days of yore, 
when the Liheare were quag- 
mires, and when women, perforce, 
— most of their time indoors. 

girl may give play to her psc 
destrian capabilities, and trudge 
from John o’ Groats to the Lizard, 
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or scale as many mountain-sides as 
she pleases, with her nearest and 
dearest, add roses to her cheeks, 
and borrow a charm in the process 
mentally as well as physically, 
without fear of cavil or remon- 
strance. 

Rowing is another pursuit, origi- 
nally, no doubt, taking rank as a 
manly pastime, but to which, for 
the fair sex, we take no exception. 
Those of us who may have chanced 
to see from a peaceful river’s side, 
banked up with burdocks, rushes, 
and yellow irises, a girl’s four- 
oar skimming along of a summer 
afternoon, or a boatful of damsels 
splashing the blue waters by a sea- 
shore, would probably settle in 
their minds that the handling of 
an oar, like the bowing of a violin, 
is no mean set-off to a symmetrical 
feminine figure. As a muscular 
exercise it may of course be over- 
done by female arms; but taken 
in moderation, it combines both 


healthfulness and grace. 

From rowing we are naturall 
led to skating, a pastime which 
this generation has seen advancing 
in female favour by “leaps and 


bounds.” Well, its movements— 
given a reasonable proficiency in 
the subject thereof—are of that 
gluing and undulating character 
as to fit to a nicety the pliant 
action of a woman’s form. Nor 
is there a prettier sight than a 
well-shaped fair expert, in a be- 
coming costume, disporting herself 
on the ice in all the varied arcana 
of the skater’s craft. 

What, now, shall be said of the 
modern popular mode of locomo- 
tion, at once a recreation and con- 
venience to those who can afford 
no better—cycling? We will dis- 
miss the bicycle from consideration, 
as, so far, the most enterprising of 
females has abstained for obvious 
reasons from adventuring herself 
thereon ; though what the future 
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have in store in this way it 
is hard to say. It is with the 
“parson’s iron horse,” the tri- 
cycle, that admirably designed 
treadmill so greatly in vogue 
among the middle classes of both 
sexes, that we have to do in con- 
nection with our subject. Can it 
be ridden by girls and women 
without sacrifice of appearance, 
without ungainliness ? ers of 
this dissertation, who may have in 
mind some such as we have seen 
clad in ordinary gown, sometimes 
two abreast, sometimes a pair 
ing tandem—bodies bent well for 
ward, knees up and down anyhow 
—struggling along with purple 
faces and hair awry, may be in- 
clined to put the three-wheeled 
abomination incontinently out of 
court. But on the other hand, 
we can call to recollection others 
in special long garments (skirts, 
we believe, is the correct designa- 
tion), riding-habit fashion, who 
have bowled along with unexcep- 
tionable gait, and whose company 
we should have been proud to 
share on the same machine along 
many a sweet-briery lane and cross- 
country way. Then, again, the 
fascinating pace down - hill, not- 
withstanding that like many an- 
other facilis descensus it is apt to 
land you in the ditch, —having ex- 
perienced it ourselves, we can for- 
give the ladies! And as the iron 
horse carries far and needs no 
provender save oil, we think there 
is much to be said for it; and so, 
with an earnest exhortation to our 
countrywomen who use this vehicle 
to attire themselves in a fitting 
habiliment, we will pass on. 

As to that modern princess among 
games, godsend to mammas, maid 
ens, clerics, and everybody of a 
social turn of mind, desiring to 
combine play with moderate exer- 
tion—which is alleged to have 
stolen away not a few male votar- 














































ies from ruder sports—with such 
a host of fair devotees to champion 
it, what are we to add to the 
eulogies of lawn-tennis? If any 
one deserves to be apotheosised 
and his effigy enshrined in marble 
as a public benefactor, surely it is 
the inventor of this popular game 
already far on in its teens. ell 
wot we of the time before its rise, 
when the good old sport of archery 
was more or less put out of joint by 
that terrible invention of boredom, 
with its hoops, its roqueting, its 
croqueting, its monotorous jingle 
of cannoning balls, which used to 
make the summer afternoons hid- 
eous. Yet we know some excel- 
lent people who still. swear by 
croquet, and keep lawns trim for 
it alongside the tennis- courts. 
Moreover, there were those who 
claimed for it that it promoted 
conversation —not to say mild 
flirtation,—an advantage its more 
mobile and engrossing successor 
can hardly be said to possess. 
But, as a translator on occasions 
of envy, hatred, and malice, from 
the female breast into the mallet, 
it is perhaps as well that that tem- 
rsome game, croquet, skilful as 
it was, has been practically wiped 
out by the superior attractions of 
the tennis net and racket. 
Delightful lawn-tennis! Old, 
middle-aged, and young can par- 
ticipate in it, and give play to 
their limbs. We know of veter- 
ans, even septuagenarians, who 
may be seen skipping about the 
courts to purpose, renewing 
their youth. It brings the sexes 
together in a legitimate manner, 
though we confess to personally 
preferring a men’s sett of lawn- 
tennis to a mixed one, as the 
former is generally a harder fight, 
and stiffer exertion, particularly 
“ singles.” 
But, apropos of the ladies, is 
lawn-tennis a game which satisfies 
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the test conditions we have laid 
down? Assuredly, we say 
There are reasonable games of ball 
for women, and there are unreason- 
able ones, as we shall presently 
see. To the aid of the former we 
can call up a prescriptive savour 
of remote antiquity ; or was it not 
the fair Phzacian and her virginal 
train who, as they cast the all, 
blithely sang, what time a mighty 
storm-tossed hero lay fast bound 
in sleep within a thicket hard by? 
Moreover, 


‘* There twenty-four fayre ladies were 
A playinge at the ball,’’ 


says the old ballad; but of this 
we may be quite certain, that in 
neither case was the ball-game of 
the sort we are about to notice, 
nor had it accompaniment of war- 
rior, knight, esquire, captain of 
high degree, or any manner of 
man whatsoever, wielding broom- 
sticks. 

But our laudation of lawn-tennis 
must not pass without a word of 
qualification. Those of either sex, 
especially the lady-players, whose 
one thought is to “ live up” to the 
game, and who play every day and 
all day, should beware of making 
themselves boresthereby. As with 
horsy women, or, for that matter, 
any one who over-rides a hobby- 
horse, tennis-y girls, whose con- 
versation morning, noon, and night 
smacks of nothing but “ deuce,” 
“advantage,” volleying, So- and - 
so’s “ form” of play good or bad, 
how many “setts” were lost and 
won, who gave a “bisque” here, 
and who got “ half-fifteen ” there, 
become intolerable nuisances to 
their neighbours. We would also 
venture to express a doubt whether 
it accords altogether with the best 
traditions of women that they 
should appear as competitors for 
rizes in the full blaze of pub- 
icity at such places as Wim- 
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bledon, Scarborough, Leamington, 
&c., to be scrutinised, bet on, and 
applauded by crowds of strangers. 
he rose’s message to 
‘“« Her that’s young 
And shuns to have her graces spied,” 


were certainly quite inapplicable 
to such; but then, alas! the in- 
satiable craving for notoriety 
which is so prominent a feature 
of these days, is not confined to 
the sterner sex. On the other 
hand, a certain latitude must in 
justice be conceded in this par- 
ticular to girls who are genuine 
lovers of the game, and excel 
in it. 

A further opens pare 
are ways and ways of playin 
tennis, and, following the a 
late we have laid down, it behoves 
the softer sex to pay some little 
deference to a personable presenta- 
tion of themselves even in that ex- 
cellent pastime. Nor should they 
forget that there are other restrict- 
ing lines marked out for them be- 
sides the visible ones on the ground. 
If taste, as a recent delightful 
writer has put it, be the feminine 
of genius, with perhaps equal truth 
we may designate the feminine of 
deportment as grace. To any one 
who has watched some of our mo- 
dern maidens plunging awkwardly 
helter-skelter about the courts, the 
force of this remark will be obvious. 
Nor is the tu quoque argument to 
the point in this connection ad- 
dressed to men, inasmuch as theirs 
is not the canon of grace; and 
in spite of the old adage, we ven- 
ture to think what’s sauce for 
the gander is not always sauce 
for the goose. 

Yet another word before we 
turn from the amenities of lawn- 
tennis. Overplay at this game 
has been far too much in vogue 
among ladias, as the medical 
faculty and those who know will 
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tell you. One cannot expect all 
Eve’s daughters to be fashioned 
alike, but there is a type of them 
one sometimes meets at garden- 
parties that may be known at a 
glance, — hard, wooden - looking, 
muscular, from whose figures the 
softness and roundness which 
nature usually associates with 
womanhood seem to have been 
played out. It is probable that 
any violent physical exercise of 
this kind, habitually overdone, 
may bring the female form to 
this masculine and uncomely as- 
pect, or at least intensify any 
tendency that way where it may 
already exist. Further, we have 
been told of serious constitutional 
disturbance having developed itself 
in young married women from the 
same cause, overmuch lawn-tennis ; 
but as to this we desire to speak 
with bated breath. 

Of the game of badminton, re- 
suscitated battledore and shuttle- 
cock, it is unnecessary to say more 
than that it appears to be a whol- 
ly unobjectionable and becomin 
amusement for the fair sex, and, 
though only a feeble prototype of 
the nobler pastime it resembles, 
it is less open to the disadvantages 
of the latter. Moreover, played 
as it often is indoors, badminton 
makes a capital resource for winter 
or bad weather, where a closed 
tennis-court is not available. 

The beatitudes of the ancient 
and admirable game of golf have 
been so recently sung in the 
columns of ‘ Maga,’ that it will 
suffice to say we think it may be 
fairly classed among sports in 
which girls and women can take 
part without detriment to health, 
dignity, or grace. Its fascinating 
mysteries are now studied by lar, 
numbers of both sexes, and, in the 
multitude of golfing associations 
established all over the country, 
the modern maiden may, if she be 
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so minded, find a place, and a club 
of Ps — to a sex. Golf . 
a deserv ular e; an 
just as a Ridiiene eat his 
in long since found out the excel- 
lence of oatmeal porridge, so the 
Scot has lived to see his national 
game adopted and disseminated in 
a wonderful manner south of the 
Border, across to the Emerald 
Isle, and even into remote Eng- 
lish-speaking territories. 

And now, having glanced at 
certain recreations in which we 
consider the young lady of to-day 
may participate without deroga- 
tion from her feminineness, let us 
devote a few words to some others, 
of which the same cannot be said. 
What would our grandsires and 
—— have thought of their 

aughters playing cricket and foot- 
ball, hockey, or even rounders ;— 
and with the other sex too? Yet 
it is an undoubted fact, that in cer- 
tain sets of polite society ladies’ 
cricket clubs have sprung up, with 
their captains of elevens, bowl- 
ers, and all the accompaniments of 
that time-honoured manly game, 
the motif and ultimate aspiration 
of which appear to be that they 
may pit themselves against young 
a batting with mopsticks. 
f but these girl-cricketers could 
overhear the comments of some of 
the male onlookers when these 
matches are going on, surely it 
would give them pause. School- 
boys are for the most part plain- 
spoken critics of the other sex, 
and we once heard of some trench- 
ant shafts of ridicule flung out by 
one or two youngsters at a festive 
cricketing show, where a maidenly 
eleven were at work. We doubt 
if the young ladies would have 
relished the banter, but the home- 


truths might have done them good, 
if any sense of the ridiculous was 
left them. 

As to rounders, it has be 
come for the nonce quite the 
fashion at garden-parties of a 
certain sort as an alternative to 
tennis, or to fill the when no 
tennis-court is available. It is 
not unlike the “ base-ball” of 
America, and as racing round in 
a circle is a main feature in both, 
the one is about as appropriate as 
the other for grown girls. But 
when we heard the other day ina 
certain locality of that eminently 
boyish or manlike game of sticks, 
hockey, bein § played promiscuously 
by ladies and gentlemen, we confess 
we were fairly aghast! After this, 
we need not be surprised if, as 
rumour tells us, it is, or has been, 
in contemplation to start a ladies’ 
football club. As a spectacular 
exhibition, there would be little 
to choose between a petticoat- 
ed “ goal-keeper,” “ forward,” or 
“ half-back,” and a “ mid-wicket,” 
“ cover-point,” or “ long-stop ” in 
like guise; but a maiden of the 

riod whacking away at a hockey- 
ball in a mélée with a youthful 
“masher ” in flannels would cap 
them all. 

Surely, in this matter of es 
for gentlewomen, mannishness, 
burlesque, and incongruity can no 
further go. Yet we are not so 
sure. Our readers may recollect 
a suggestive woodcut in a weekly 
comic paper of world-wide celeb- 
rity, pointer of many a moral, in 
which two muscular young women 
are taking boxing-lessons under 
the tutelage of a gigantic foreign 
“bruiser,” who looks down on 
them, as if mentally shrugging his 
shoulders, with a mingled air of 





1 Since this article was written, we have been informed that thg game of foot- 
ball is actually played at a girl’s college in a certain historic town which we 


forbear further to particularise. 
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patronage and amusement. Is this 
picture to be taken as a true 
vaticination of the coming girl and 
her becoming amusements? Who 
is to tell, with the set of the 
“ flowing tide” this way, where she 
is to land? Why should she not 
take to the “gloves,” single-stick, 
the foil, hurdle-racing, or any other 
of the recreative pursuits we have 
hitherto regarded as the peculiar 
property of men and boys? How, 
as we said before, about polo and 
tent-pegging : why should the mod- 
ern mannish maiden eschew these? 
A Radical member of Parliament 
was quite lately reported to have 
said at Westminster, “ He desired 
to see women allowed to perform 
all the functions now discharged by 
men, and added that he had seen 
Amazonian regiments in which the 
women went out to battle just as 
men did in other parts of the 
world.”! If these views are to 
obtain, it would be only consistent 
to encourage women to under- 
take such masculine exercises; and 
Tommy Atkins may yet find him- 
self supplemented, if not sup- 
lanted, by soldier-females, no 
onger needing to disguise them- 
selves like the Christiana Davieses, 
Mary Ann Talbots, and Molly 
Macauleys of the last century, 
heroines of many a hard-fought 
action, but like the body-guard of 
the misanthrope princess, “stronger 
than men, huge women blowzed 
with health and wind and rain,” 
accepted as defenders of their 
country, in the plenitude of the 
new gospel of “equality of the 
sexes.” “ Quid non dies damnosa 
imminuit ! ” 

If girls are to disport themselves 
in running games, at least they 
might with advantage requisi- 
tion their milliners for a special 
costume, which would not encum- 
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ber their nether limbs in the way 
the long gown does. Why not 
wear something after the style of 
the modern shortened bathing- 
dress, say a combination of 
knickerbockers with a compromise 
between the Norfolk jacket and 
the “blazer?” We might then 
institute a new order of Isthmian 
or Nemean games for the sex, and 
the male creatures, no longer “the 
lords of creation,” might distribute 
prizes, and bedeck the “ victrices ” 
after the ancient manner with 
pine-leaf garlands or coronets of 
parsley ! 

But the “old sweet ways” of 
womanhood, traditional usage, the 
habits of the sex, what is to become 
of these in the new departure? 
Where among cricket - playing 
young’ ladies are we to look for 
the type of that nobly planned 
fair one of whom it was sung in 
loftiest measure, “ Grace was in all 
her steps”? Is it among them that 
the best and manliest of modern 
men will seek for her 


‘© Whoe’er she be, 


That not impossible She 
Thatshall command my heartand me’’? 


Nay; forit is just by these mannish 
ways of hers that she is doing her 
best to render herself “impossible.” 


New departure indeed! What 
would those who were wont to 
extol in perfervid stanzas the sweet 
Celias, the Chlorises, and Altheas, 
the Dianemes and Diaphenias, of 
a bygone age, have writ could 
they have viewed some of our 
modern garden- parties? Would 
our Laureate have gone there for 
the counterparts of his Elaine “the 
loveable,” the gentle Enid, the 

ious Isabel, or even to shadow 
orth Princess Ida and the coming 
race of “sweet girl-graduates,” 
who in other ways were to usurp 





1Vide ‘Standard’ of 18th July 1889. 
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the functions of discrowned man ? 
If the Venusian poet could have 
projected his vision to our day, 
can we not imagine him ceasing 
from his Phyllises and Pyrrhas, 
his Licymnias and Lalages, and 
over a goblet of Czecuban or choice 
Massic launching new iambics 
— the young ladies of to-day, 
who at fashionable gatherings are 
to be seen careering wildly round 
a grass-plot, or scampering at top- 
speed towards a pair of males brand- 
ishing broomstaves, a spectacle for 
gods and men? Well might he 

ave exclaimed with a new import 
“Quo fugit Venus,” howbeit he 
would scarcely have needed to add 
“Quove color decens, quo motus?” 
Or, again, can we for a moment 
mentally associate with such un- 
feminine pastimes as we have been 
considering, any of the types of 
that Shakespearian “ beauty mak- 
ing beautiful old rhyme,” which 
have charmed the souls of genera- 
tions of men and women? We say 
emphatically, no; and can but 
echo the words of the immortal 
sonneteer— 


‘*For we, which now behold these 
present days, 

Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues 
to praise.’’ 


Place aux dames by all means; 
but then, dames in their place. 
In plain common-sense, to what 
conclusion do our criticisms tend, 
in respect of outdoor recreation 
suitable fur girls and women? 
Clearly to this,—that the sex 
should avoid any pursuit or diver- 
sion which necessarily involves 
violent running. For, pace the 
shade of the swift-footed Atalanta, 
running, we submit, is not the 
strong point of woman. She can 
swim, she can dance, she can ride: 
all these she can do admirably and 
with ‘ease to herself. But to run, 
nature most surely did not con- 
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struct her. She can do it after 
a fashion, just as the domestic hen 
will on occasions make shift to 
fly; but the movement is con- 
strained and awkward—may we 
say it without disrespect? a kind 
of precipitate waddle with neither 

ce, fitness, nor dignity. No. 

e dare say, in the present-day 
zeal to reform everything and 
everybody, a multitude of enter- 
prising hands would, were it pos- 
sible, be only too ready to see 
woman ; but fortunately this is 
beyond them. 

Happily the mischief so far has 
not gone very deep, for the man- 
nish leanings of our female folk 
are as yet, we think and hope, 
confined to a limited socia) circle. 
But it as a circle with influence, 
from which those below take their 
leaven ; and we should regret to 
see a taste for masculine romps 
spreading among the young women 
of the middle classes. We have 
no desire to set up as censors of 
the incomparable sex in any walk 
of life; but the conviction that 
some among our countrywomen, 
both mothers and daughters, have 
gone astray in this matter of 
female recreations, must be our 
excuse for the foregoing remarks. 
Those remarks have been made 
with the more freedom in that we 
are satisfied the great majority of 
women will be heartily with us. 
Nay, we believe many of the young 
ladies themselves, led in this direc- 
tion more by fashion than their 
own inclinations, would on reflec- 
tion acknowledge the force of what 
we have said. 

But, having addressed ourselves 
by way of protest in certain 
particulars to adult women, we 
naturally make a distinction. If 
lage young gentlewomen con- 

ne their playing of racing or 
rough games toa familiar party, or 
to a very intimate coterie of friends, 
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our objections will lose much of 


their weight; though still we 
should hold to our guiding prin- 
ciple, that no female can in any 
situation afford to disregard the 
figure she may cut to others, even 
en famille. And we would rather 
see this principle carried to the 
verge of prudery, than neglected 
and “ pooh-poohed,” from a quasi 
masculine notion of independence. 
It is, however, against her parti- 
cipation in what are essentially 
male sports and male sports only 
—when in the publicity of fashion- 
able entertainments—that we have 
been remonstrating. As to school- 
girls up to a certain age, we of 
course except them from any pro- 
hibition of the kind. Practically, 
they may play at what they please, 
the dears,—run, jump, roll, leap- 
frog, tug the “tug of war,” bene 

lacito, along with brothers and 

y-mates, if only the maternal 
eye can be kept away from them 
for any odd half hour in the day! 

There is yet to be dealt with 
another aspect of the modern man- 
nish maiden, apart from her re- 
creations, and it is a serious one 
for contemplation. Have we not 
noticed within the last few years 
a change in the demeanour of 
“society ” girls towards the other 
sex. How shall we define it? A 
kind of brusque audaciousness in 
conversation, with a soupgon of 
slangy chaff: an affectation of as- 
suming to know more of what 
is what than their mothers and 
grandmothers were ever permitted 
or supposed to know. Do they 
not often go perilously near the 
border-line which convenance pre- 
scribes shall not be overstepped ? 
We do not mean this last in the 
sense in which it is alleged, and 
truly, that our ancestresses of the 
last century thought it no shame 
to call a spadea spade, and when 
young demoiselles of sensibility 
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and vivacity used to sigh over the 
misfortunes of a Clarissa Harlowe, 
or divert themselves with the ad- 
ventures of Tom Jones and Sophia 
Western. It is something quite 
different from that that the pres- 
ent race of young women affect. 
It is rather a total want of sen- 
timent that prevails: In former 
days the sex were wont to appeal 
to men from their softer, gentler, 
weaker side. Now, it is the re- 
verse. They appear to aim at 
meeting men on their own plat- 
form, and consorting with them as 
like to like,—from a man’s stand- 
point rather than from a woman’s. 
A girl nowadays will unabashed 
chaff her male partner, rally him, 
amuse him, in his own coin, in his 
own manner, and in the way he 
would her. This is what we un- 
derstand as the female mannish- 
ness so noticeable in the beau 
monde of to-day, and, we may add, 
so unlovely. It is forgotten that 
what a man desires in a woman is 
contrast, not a caricature of him- 
self. 

What is the immediate result ? 
The “ male thing,” as the charming 
little Lilia dubbed him, may be 
tickled, diverted, conceded to, in 
this way ; but does he respect the 
concessor the more, does she win 
his liking, draw his admiration, on 
these lines? He may vote his fair 
friend, in his modern argot, “ rip- 
ping good fun” (an expression once 
reported to us as overheard in this 
connection); but what about his 
inmost feelings towards her? She 
may, to be sure, in not a few cases 
retort of the modern young gentle- 
man,—does he possess any feel- 
ings worthy of her consideration ? 
What of his selfishness, his vanity, 
his utter lack of the old-fashioned 
courtliness to women, which at the 
present moment survives chiefly in 
middle-aged or elderly gentlemen ? 
No doubt arguments might be 
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bandied to and fro as to cause and 
effect, action and reaction, in this 
matter, which would fill many 
more of these pages. 

But now, how is this access of 
mannishness in our female as- 
sociates to be accounted for? We 
fear the reason is to be sought in 
the rather strained social condi- 
tions which obtain in the upper 
classes of this our day. In these 
classes the disproportion of the 
sexes is gradually growing greater 
by reason of the deportation of the 
men to foreign parts in the ever- 
increasing heat of competition. In 
the survival of the fittest, thou- 
sands of young men, gently born 
and bred, have to go to the wall, 
and disappear out of society at 
home, whereas their sisters remain 
in the parental fold to jostle and 
crowd one another out in the 
haunts of Vanity Fair. What 
follows? Why this: a sort of 
rough ag age struggle on the 
part of the redundant sex for 
popularity with the other, and a 
casting about for the best means 
to compass this end. Thus does 
the maiden fondly imagine that by 
imitation of the man’s manners 
and modes of thought, she can 
level up to him, and so contrive 


“To lift the woman’s fall’n divinity 
Upon an even pedestal with man: ”’ 


forgetting the while that 


‘*Could we make her as a man, 
Sweet Love were slain: his dearest 
bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference.” 


Such, we venture to suggest, is 
a possible explanation of the set 
of the wind latterly in the un- 
feminine direction we deplore; 
which has given to girls, and not 
a few women, mannish manners, 
mannish talk, mannish amuse- 
ments. The tendency is one we 
cannot but deem as unwholesome 
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man. In proportion as she de- 
— from the old and true ideal 
in her attitude towards him, so does 
he become more exacting, more 
indifferent, more “ casual,” as the 
stock phrase goes, towards her. 
Few that read these lines but 
must have heard the oft-echoed 
complaint of mothers and daugh- 
ters alike, in respect to the scant 
deference, the free-and-easy tone, 
the neglect of the little courtesies, 
the undisguised air of condescen- 
sion, exhibited by our modern 
bachelors to the youthful spinsters 
they may chance against in the 
social circle. Of course, as we 
have already noted,these remarks 
are put forward with limitations. 
As there are men and men, so are 
there women and women; and 
notwithstanding these vagaries in 
a few, the great heart of British 
womanhood, we are satisfied, beats 
true enough. Still, there is a 
danger, where fashion sets its seal 
to anything, however extravagant. 

We have reserved to the last a 
word upon what is apparently the 
latest development of woman’s 
mania to masquerade as men— 
their taking to smoke tobacco. 
If the voluminous correspondence 
which has recently appeared on 
this subject in a London daily 
paper, and other periodicals, is 
to be believed, one would have 
to take it that this habit, per- 
mitted to men on sufferance, has 
spread like an epidemic among 
the other sex. Has it then really 
come to this, that after racking our 
brains over the interrogatory, “Is 
Marriage a failure,” we are asked 
to discuss seriously such a ques- 
tion as “Should women smoke ” ? 
It would seem so, when arguments 
are gravely advanced defending the 
Scag among the weaker sex, al- 

it the pleas set up are of the 





for the woman, as it is certainly 
unrefining and hardening to the 
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flimsiest—just such as might be 
expected from the advocates of so 
detestable an innovation.. One 
knew that certain classes of women 
abroad smoked, and a phenomenal 
lady-smoker in this country might 
be encountered once or so per- 
chance in a lifetime. But beyond 
this, one thought the uses of 
tobacco were confined to smoke- 
dried old beldams, gipsy-women, 
and suchlike females of the lowest 
grades. We are told, forsooth, 
that some women and girls have 
irritable nerves, and require sooth- 
ing with tobacco: that smoking 
conduces to companionship and 
congeniality between the sexes, 
and helps to break down the in- 
convenient old-fashioned partitions 
that divide them : that women have 
as much right to smoke as men. 
And, to clinch the matter with 
the unanswerable dictum of fash- 
ion,a Transatlantic correspondent, 
claiming some knowledge of our 
“Upper Ten,” commits herself to 
the amazing statement that, “in 
the highest society in England, 
smoking amongst women has now 
become as universal as amongst 
men.” We hear further of young 
ladies confessing, without shame 
or confusion of face, indeed with 
a certain maidenly pride, to oc- 
cupying themselves in the personal 
colouring of meerschaum pipes! . 
All this, and much more of 
the same tenor, would be far- 
cical, were it not, as we have 
reason to fear, partially true. 
But, we have neither space nor 
inclination to go further into 
this matter of women’s smokin 
here. Nor are we careful to dif- 
ferentiate as between cigar and 
cigarette, meerschaum or clay pipe, 
in any such connection; nor yet 
to attempt to drag in nicotine, 
hygiene, or therapeutics, to make 
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a point either one way or the 
other. If the answer to the ques- 
tion, “ Should a woman smoke ?” is 
not self-evident to an average wo- 
man’s apprehensions and instinct, 
we should despair of ever con- 
vincing her. hether this mod- 
ern fungous- growth of female 
smoking is the outcome of the 
hybrid tomboyism we have been 
lamenting in the sex, or is only 
cousin-german to it, we know not. 
We are rather inclined to regard 
it mainly as a phase or symptom 
of the same whimsical mimicry of 
men which for the moment is in 
vogue. And now, to have done 
with the atmosphere of women’s 
smoking-rooms, we will close this 
part of our observations with a 
quotation from one of the numer- 
ous weekly serials published spe- 
—_ for gentlewomen: “ Even 
gentle and modest girls seem to 
be bitten with the craze for flat- 
tering the other sex by imitating 
their dress, following their pas- 
times, and adopting their vocabu- 
lary. Shirt - fronts, pins, hats, 
waistcoats, canes, are borrowed 
or adopted, and pass as articles 
of ordinary female attire. The 
habit of smoking is part of the 
same fashion.”' These are the 
words of a lady-writer, whose re- 
marks have the right ring in them, 
and we fear they are but too 
true. 

Little more remains to be said. 
If we have seemed in our observa- 
tions to bear too hardly on any 
of our “ society” sisters, we hum- 
bly crave their pardon. We are 
of those who recognise to the full 
the manifold excellences. of the 
gentler sex, their unquestionable 
superiority to man in a variety of 
ways, and their capability to teach 
him many lessons in the best sense. 
But it is precisely because this is 





1 ‘The Lady,’ 17th October 1889. 
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so, that we desire to see women 
remain women, and not aspire to 
be poor imitations of men. If 
there be a divinity which “ doth 
hedge a king,” surely there is a 
something akin to divinity—born 
of her sweetness, her weakness, 
her lovingness—inherent in woman, 
be it the lowliest, which should 
hedge her in, and keep her wholly 
woman in her thoughts and occu- 
pations. And so long as she is 
content to be herself, with the 
idiosyncrasies and limits the Great 
Modeller has assigned to her, so 
long and no longer will she be in 
a position to claim the homage of 
her complement—man. It is not, 
however, the “unhealthy ideal of 
chivalry,” as a recent writer has 


been pleased to call it, that man 
wants, “a cross between an angel 
and an idiot,” nor does he look for 
perfection in her. 


‘A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food ”’ 


will suffice him, if she will but 
hold fast to her womanliness, and 
let it clothe her as a vesture. The 
ancient well-trodden path of wo- 
mankind, fenced and guide-posted, 
is, we are sure, the best and safest ; 
neither are the last years of this 
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nineteenth century, nor any years — 
yet to come, going to show usa 
more excellent way. 
You, matron and maiden of the 
resent, should alike throw all your 
weight into the scale against aught 
that tends to disturb the seemliness, 
the dignity, the attractiveness, the 
lustre, of your sex. So will you 
best help to maintain for the regu- 
lation and solace of mankind the 
true gynarchy. Thus, and thus 
only, can you hope to realise in 
this our day the noble aspiration 
of the sublime singer, “that our 
daughters may be as corner-stones, 
polished after the similitude of a 
, And such of you as may 
e at times tempted to think light- 
ly of woman’s powers and influence 
in the past, take for your comfort 
as our last words the utterance of 
the youthful Zorobabel in presence 
of a mighty Median monarch, his 
ge governors, captains, and 
igh officers. “O ye men, it is not 
the great king, nor the multitude 
of men, neither is it wine, that ex- 
celleth: who is it then that ruleth 
them, or hath the lordship over 
them? are they not women? . .. 
O ye men, how can it be but wo- 
men should be strong?. . . Oye 
men, are not women strong?” ! 





1 1 Esdras, iv. 14, 32, 84, 
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UNDER THE OAK. 







Sort the wind-blow and sunshine 
In this garden which is mine; 5 
Scarce a hundred yards in girth, 
Yet a part of all the earth! 
World for carpet, roof of skies, 
Walls of Nature’s tapestries, 
Naught between the sun and me 
Save the curtain of a tree. 

















Here as neath the oak I sit, 
Whisperings come out of it; 
Summer-fancies, half desires, 
Breaths that fan forgotten fires, 
Trembling little waifs of song, 
Seeking words to make them strong, . 
Life that dies without a sorrow, 

Butterflies of no to-morrow, 

Odours of a bygone day, 

All the sweets that will not stay, 

All the sweets that never cloy, 

Unembodied souls of joy, 

Sing and flutter, flash and go, 

With a ceaseless interflow ; ; 
Till at last some happier seed, 

Finds the rest its brothers need, 
Strikes a root and grows and climbs, . 
Buds in words and flowers in rhymes. 

























Who shall tell me how it came! 
Was it in this winnowed flame, 
Golden-dripping through the leaves 
Like the grain of heavenly sheaves? 
From the voice of throstle clear 
Was it filtered through the ear? 
Came it thus, or did it come 
Borne upon the wild bee’s hum, 
That a moment buzzed around 
With a circle charmed of sound? 
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Under the Oak. 
Or did Zephyr in a dell 


Steal it with a scent as well 
From some hidden flower-bell, 
To instil its life in me 

With a subtle chemistry? 


Little knew I, but a sense 
Solemn, delicate, intense, 
Filled my spirit with a bliss 
Sweeter, holier, than a kiss— 
Liquid, radiant, unthought, 
That at once all being brought 
Into rarer harmony, 
Beast and bird, and sun and tree, 
Air and perfume, God and me. 


Just as one whose birthright lost, 
Wonder-struck and passion-tost, 
After many a loveless day 
Sails at length into a bay \ 
Where he thinks his bones to lay, 
Finds indeed an end to strife, 


Not in dying, but in life, 
Friends and kindred, birthright, all, 
With dear love for coronal. 


So at length I seemed at home 
Underneath that distant dome, 
Where the spirit holds at: ease 
Frank communion with the trees; 
Comrade of the boundless wind, 
Linked in universal mind 
With all things which live or are, 
From the daisy to the star, 

’ Part for once of Nature’s plan, 
Not the lonely exile—Man. 


Cosmo MonKHOUSE. 











THE TRUE LOVER. 







To him whose love flows on—beyond the shore 
Of life, whose days are full of lonelinesses, 
But who within the heart’s remote recesses 

Hears the bright laughter of the living world ;— 

To him Delight is as a ringlet curled 
Around his finger for a little space, 

That, slipping, leaves him thinking of a face 

Which laughed and wept, but now shall weep ne more. 
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To him there is no treason in new love 
That wrongs not any old, no faith in giving 
To wantless dead the crumbs that feed the living, 
Devotion none in watching wakeless sleep, 
For him his friends descend not to the deep 
Of sunless graves, but with no clouded face 
Remain to cheer the remnant of his race 
Between the green earth and the stars above. 
















To him indeed the world is as “a stage” 
From which there is né exit for the players, 
The scene is crowded with the dear delayers 

Whose part is over, but they do not go. 

But still he lives his part of joy or woe 
Unlearned, unacted, as the Master-will 
Dictates whose many-plotted dramas fill 

The theatre of life from age to age. 
















To him each year a benefactor seems 
That leaves him stores of happiness and sorrow ;— 
He neither hugs to-day nor fears to-morrow ; 
He welcomes winter as he welcomes spring ; 
For he has shaken hands with suffering 
And seen the wings of joy, nor does he scorn 
The gift of any day however born, 
In mist of tears or in the light of dreams. 









The True Lover. 


To him the new is dearer for the old, 

To him the old for each new day is dearer, 

His unforgotten youth seems ever nearer, 
As though the ends of life were made to meet; 
To him the mingled cup of bitter-sweet 

Is grown familiar as his daily bread, 

And in the awful dark he rests his head 
With a hushed confidence that is not bold. 


To him Death seems less terrible than sleep, 

For he has seen the happiness of dying, 

And no bad dreams disturb the tranquil lying 
Of those who bear green grass above the breast ; 
And if there be,a waking after rest, 

He shall not wake alone, but he shall be 

With all he loves and all he longs to see; 
And if he shall not wake—he shall not weep. 


Cosmo MoNnxKHOUSE. 

















THE so-called Irish question is 

artly political and partly agrarian. 
a far as it is political it is not 
really Irish at all, but American 
or anti-British, as was shown in 
an article which appeared in this 
Magazine a year ago.' Its polit- 
ical aspect can be best studied 
in the United States, where it is 
rooted and grounded in hatred to 
England—and thither I went to 
study it: but its agrarian char- 
acter can only be understood by 
observation and inquiry in Ire- 
land; and having recently spent 
some weeks in that country for 
the express purpose of gajning 
knowledge on this subject, I desire 
to set forth some of the things 
which I have learned. 

It was as a learner that I went 
to Ireland. What I mean by this 
is, not that I had previously no 
knowledge of the Irish question, 
or that I had formed no convic- 
tions upon it, but that I did not 
regard my knowledge as absolute 
and final, nor my convictions as 
unalterable, because I had “ made 
an end of all perfection.” Whilst 
I held my own views, and held 
them strongly, I held them sub- 
ject to revision, enlargement, or, 
if truth demanded it, abandon- 
ment, I was ready to receive 
light from all quarters, and in 
that light to walk. In other 
words, I did not go to Ireland 
with a fixed belief that an Eng- 
lishman who has never been in 
Ireland understands the conditions 
which there exist much better 
than Irishmen who have lived 
there all their lives, and with a 
firm resolve to convert these Irish- 
men from the error of their ways. 
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WHAT I LEARNED 








IN IRELAND. 


I heard of many English men— 
and, alas! women too—who had 
visited Ireland in this spirit, and 
who had evoked not a little con- 
tempt and indignation by their 
foolish proceedings. These people 
are always clamouring for Ireland 
to be governed according to Irish 
ideas, and yet they either ignore 
or condemn the ideas of the most 
cultured and the most Christian 
elements of the Irish population. 
The ideas of the va and law- 
abiding people of Ireland are in 
very deed Irish ideas; the ideas 
of the lawless and disloyal people 
in Ireland are not native at all, 
but foreign: yet the former are 
scouted- as worthless, while the 
latter are exalted as the quint- 
essence of political wisdom. And 
this is done in the name of Home 
Rule, and by common-sense Eng- 
lish people! The political zealots 
who have gone from this country to 
Ireland during the last few months 
have made pitiable exhibitions of 
themselves. Their blind partisan- 
ship, their bigotry and dogmatism, 
their hesluetgak Somalia and in- 
tolerant conduct, have made them 
laughing - stocks throughout the 
country, and have exerted a most 
mischievous influence in encourag- 
ing the lawless and discouragi 
the loyal. Some of them whom 
could name stand high among the 
Society of Friends; they have 
relatives in Ireland who are also 
Friends ; they refuse to visit these 
relatives when in Ireland, because 
they are Unionists. One gentle- 
man whom I met in Ireland, who 
understands the land question as 
well as any man living, havi 
had large official experience, tol 





1 «¢ Why I became a Liberal Unionist,’’ February 1889. 
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me that an English relative of his, 
a Home Rule M.P., declined to 
visit him and talk over Irish 
affairs, although he was specially 
invited todo so. What value is 
to be attached to the opinions 
of people who are captured by 
Leaguers and priests the moment 
they set foot on Irish soil; who 
are personally conducted by polit- 
ical agitators wherever they go; 
and who dare not visit their own 
Unionist relatives lest they should 
get to know too much? They do 
not see the real Ireland at all: 
they see only that artificial Ire- 
land which has been created by 
money and machinery imported 
from America. « 

Now I flatter myself that I saw 
the real Ireland. I went with 
the intention of seeing it, of going 
beneath the surface and behind 
the scenes, and probing to the 
bottom of things. As a publicist 
I went, and not as a politician; 
as a journalist, and not as a 
Jacobin ; as a patriot, and not as 
a partisan. Having no party ends 
to serve, I could afford to inves- 
tigate everything and see every- 
body. I met people of all classes : 
Separatists and Unionists, Roman- 
ists and Protestants, priests aud 
laity, peers and peasants, ladies of 
title and domestic servants; land- 
lords, land - agents, and farmers; 
magistrates, police officers, and 
administrators; men of business, 
men of letters, and men of pleas- 
ure. With all of them I con- 
versed in order to ascertain their 
views. And I saw these different 
classes of people in many parts 
of Ireland —in the counties of 
Dublin, Wexford, Waterford, 
Cork, Kerry, Limerick, Tipperary, 
Queen’s County, King’s County, 
Roscommon, Galway, Louth, Ar- 
magh, Down, and Antrim. I 
visited courts and jails, factories 


and farms, hotels and clubs, palaces 
and cabins; and I had the privi- 
lege of staying in many hospita- 
ble Irish homes. I visited the 
Coolgreaney, Ponsonby, Lugga- 
curren, Massereene, and Clanri- 
carde estates, on all of which the 
Plan of Campaign has done its 
worst and has been defeated; and 
I drove over all these estates 
except the last, which is very ex- 
tensive. Perhaps I may without 
presumption, after these varied 
experiences, venture to set forth 
certain facts and opinions in rela- 
tion to the Irish question. 

Let me first of all state the 
general conclusions at which I 
arrived as the result of my in- 
vestigations and experiences in 
Ireland. I have returned with 
the following convictions deeply 
imbedded in my mind: that the 
Irish character, speaking broadly, 
is, at its best, so inherently de- 
fective, that when subjected to the 
test imposed by representative and 
self-governing institutions it fails, 
and fails lamentably; that the 
Irish character has been so deteri- 
orated by bad religion and bad 
whisky, that the mass of the people 
have no higher conception of the 
duties of manhood and citizenship 
than to blindly follow the agitator 
and the priest; that strong and 
just government is the greatest 
blessing that can be given to Ire- 
land, and is felt to be so by the 
bulk of the people themselves ; 
that the only hope of preserving 

ace and promoting prosperity in 
roland lies in the maintenance of 
a power higher and mightier than 
the power of either of the races 
which inhabit that country, and 
which can curb and control both 
—viz., the Imperial Executive ; 
that one of the evils inflicted upon 
Ireland by her connection with 
England is, that our “statesmen ” 
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persist in forcing upon her polit- 
ical institutions identical with 
those which are given to Great 
Britain, utterly regardless of the 
dissimilar conditions which exist 
in the different countries, as has 
been done in respect of household 
suffrage, and is now proposed to 
be done with reference to local 
government; that the landlords 
of Ireland have been most un- 
justly (and unwisely) treated, and 
that the tenants have received un- 
deserved relief under false pre- 
tences, and at the expense of their 
landlords and of the British tax- 
ayer ; that Mr Gladstone’s Irish 
fogislation has been so much po- 
litical quackery, passed in igno- 
rance of the real conditions and 
needs of Ireland, and that it has 
not only failed to remedy the 
disease, but has aggravated it, 
and at the same time created 
worse maladies; that in Ireland 
things generally are upside down, 
and need to be placed right side 
up, and that the only way to 
accomplish this is to persist in 
the policy of the present Govern- 
ment—to administer the law 
righteously and firmly, to the 
terror and confusion of evil-doers, 
and to the praise and protection 
of them that do well. These posi- 
tions I am prepared to maintain 
anywhere, and at any cost, and 
though lack of space will not per- 
mit me to establish them all by 
argument and fact in this article, 
I hope I shall be able to adduce 
enough evidence to convince any 
impartial reader that they are 
fundamentally sound. 

Before entering upon the main 
body of my task, however, I must 
ask to be allowed one other remark 
of a general character. It is, that 
an acute observer who has been in 
Ireland and the United States 
can scarcely have failed to per- 
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ceive several points of analogy be- 
twixt the _ le of those countries. 
For myself, t must say that I was 
much struck by three such points 
of correspondence. 1. In both 
countries, the wealthier, more cul- 
tured, and more reputable citizens 
hold aloof from politics. Of course 
this feature is not nearly so pro- 
nounced in Ireland as it is in 
America, but it exists very gener- 
ally, and it is a serious weakness 
to the Loyalist cause. 2. In both 
countries the higher classes dis- 
play a curious levity with rd 
to grave political issues. Nothing 
short of a threatened disruption 
of the Union can arouse Americans 
of education and position from 
their apathy, or divert them from 
their money-making. In Ireland 
it is even worse; for there, even 
in presence of a gigantic con- 
spiracy against the unity and the 
welfare of the kingdom, thousands 
of people who move in the fore- 
most circles remain as stolidly in- 


different as if nothing unusual | 


were taking place. Many even of 
the most earnest Unionists refuse 
to treat the Home Rule agitation 
seriously. They persist in regard- 
ing it as a mere phantasm, as a 
thing impossible of realisation, al- 
though an overwhelming majority 
of the electors in Ireland, Scot- 
land, and Wales have pronounced 
for it; and although the party (or 
parties) headed by Mr Gladstone 
and the Irish Separatists have 
joined hand in hand to bring a 
majority of the English electors 
into the same way of thinking. 
Optimism is all very well—for 
myself, I am satenalle disposed 
towards it; but to shut one’s eyes 
to a danger which is veritable and 
imminent is not merely optimism 
but folly. 3. Every respectable 
American is heartily ashamed of 
at least two things in his coun- 
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try—the press and the politi- 
cians ; and he shows it by openly 
despising both—for he does not 
believe a word on the author- 
ity .of the newspapers, and he 
has no faith in the honesty of 
@ politician. Things are rapidly 
descending to the same level in 
Ireland. Indeed, as regards the 
bulk of the politicans and the 
newspapers, that level has already 
been reached, for nobody in Ire- 
land believes what a Nationalist 
newspaper says, or puts any confi- 
dence in the professions of Nation- 
alist politicians. This distrust is 
manifested more by Nationalists 
themselves than by anybody else. 
Each one of them suspects all the 
rest, and is in turn suspected by 
them. The one thing that most 
strikes a stranger in Ireland is 
that, even in communities which 
are entirely Nationalist, no man 
trusts his neighbour. 

As regards the newspapers, I 
tested the matter for myself. The 
Parnellite organs were making cer- 
tain representations with regard to 
the Coolgreaney estate. went 
to Coolgreaney and investigated 
matters for myself, with the result 
that I discovered that the state- 
ments made in the Parnellite Press 
were simply monstrous misrepre- 
sentations. In the same quarter 
certain assertions were freely made 
with regard to the state of Tipper- 
ary, where evictions were then go- 
ing on. To Tipperary I went, and 
there also I looked into matters for 
myself, and again discovered that 
fabrications were set forth as facts. 
These fictions are published with a 
cool impudence which speaks vol- 
umes for the efficiency of the school 
in which the writers have been 
trained, Correction, contradiction, 
demonstration have no effect what- 


- everupon them ; they bring up their 


inventions again as fresh as ever. 








I ceased to marvel that so much 
of the Chief Secretary’s time 
should be taken up in refuting 
falsehoods, or that he should take 
such pains to nail these lies to the 
counter. Indeed I am now con- 
vinced that the one thing which is 
needed in Ireland more than any 
other is some agency which would 
devote itself entirely to the work 
of collecting facts and placing them 
before the British public. At 
present the Parnellites have an 
immense advantage, because they 
can publish their imaginative 
stories without being overtaken 
by swift retribution. And for 
this, I am constrained to add, the 
Unionist press in the south and 
west of Ireland is not free from 
blame; not that it is dishonour- 
able or corrupt—it is merely timid 
and unenterprising. 

Let me illustrate. When evic- 
tions began in the town of Tipper- 
ary, I hastened thither,. realising 
as I did that the issue which was 
there being fought out was of the 
utmost gravity. Mr Smith-Barry, 
single-handed, was fighting not 
only the battle of the Trish land- 
lords, but the cause of every 
honest man in the community ; 
for his tenants refused to pay rent 
due, not because they were unable 
to do it, but out of sheer wanton- 
ness—not because their landlord 
had treated them unjustly, but 
because they chose to imagine that 
he had wronged some other people, 
and because they claimed the right 
to regulate his personal conduct. 
They were not poor farmers, but 
prosperous shopkeepers, who were 
transferring the application of Par- 
nellite principles from the agrarian 
to the commercial sphere ; and they 
were nearly all acting against their 
own inclination and judgment, 
under the odious coercion of the 
League. (This is true throughout 
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Ireland. The majority of the 

ople everywhere are against the 
att but they are terrorised 
into obeying its behests through 
fear of boycotting and -murder. 
Even this, however, only shows 
that they are in the mass a set of 
cowards, utterly without vigour or 
backbone. But in all parts of 
Ireland I met exceptions—men 


who had borne boycotting, faced . 


murder, defied the Leaguers and 
their secret police to do their 
worst, and had escaped unscathed. 
Such men are let alone, for they 
are known to be determined, and 
the poltroons who threaten them 
never knowingly risk their lives.) 
Here, in the cock-pit of Ireland, 
the battle of law and order was 
being fought out ; the question be- 
ing whether an illegal conspiracy 
or the forces of the law should 
triumph. What state of affairs 
did I find in Tipperary? The first 
thing that opened my eyes was an 
ugly stone which nearly struck 
me on the head as I was walking 
from the railway station into the 
town, and which I afterwards 
found was meant for Colonel Cad- 
dell, R.M., who was in command 
of the forces, and who was walk- 
ing just behind me. A day or two 
before, an infernal machine had 
been thrown into the office of Mr 
Smith-Barry’s lawyer. The very 
night before, a similar missile had 
been thrown at the police, which 
exploded and tore the spout from 
a house three storeys high, and 
shattered a gas lamp twenty yards 
away. Every constable carried 
his life in his hand. Stones were 
thrown at the police daily ; bread, 
meat, groceries, newspapers, &c., 
were refused to them; and as 
many of them were married men, 
their wives and children were in 
a state of semi-starvation as well 
as terror. The temper and the 
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conduct of the population were 
such, that if a corps of artillery 
had marched upon the town and 
blown the buildings about. their 
ears the punishment would have 
been none too severe. Let who 
will condemn the conduct of the 
Irish constabulary, I will not join 
in the condemnation unless they act 
very differently from what théy 
have done hitherto. Having seen 
with my own eyes the provoca- 
tions, the insults, the fiendish out- 
rages to which they are subjected, 
I marvel at the moderation of 
those splendid fellows, any one of 
whom, if he were allowed free 
scope, could dispose of a score of 
his dastardly assailants. 

Judge of my astonishment when 
I found that not one of the Irish 
Unionist dailies had a representa- 
tive in Tipperary ; of my incredu- 
lity when I was told that these 
same Unionist journals depended 
upon a Parnellite correspondent 
for the intelligence from Dee 
ary which they supplied to their 
readers; and of my disgust when 
I found that this was the usual 
practice in Ireland. Over and 
over again I found that respect- 
able Unionist papers received pre- 
cisely the same reports as were 
supplied to their Separatist con- 
temporaries, and published them 
with only slight alterations, sub- 
stituting “Resident magistrate ” 
for “Removable,” &c. I asked 
numbers of Unionists what they 
thought of this, and how they ac- 
counted for it; in every case they 
were ashamed of it, and the only 
reason they alleged for it was, that 
the Unionist papérs saved a little 
by doing it. Ultimately one jour- 


nal was, I believe, prevailed upon 
to send a special correspondent to . 
Tipperary, though not without a 
great deal of trouble; and when 
this action was taken it was too 
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late, as the lies had got a week’s 
start.’ 

That is one illustration of the 
way in which the Unionist press 
of Ireland discharges its duty to 
the loyal public and to the Union- 
ist cause. Here is another. On 
the 18th of last November a de- 
liberate attempt was made to de- 
stroy the lives of policemen and 
bailiffs engaged in carrying out 
evictions on the Clanricarde estate. 
A twenty-five pound cask of blast- 
ing powder, bearing the name of 
Pigou and Wilks, and purchased 
at a certain shop in Ireland (as 
since discovered), was found in a 
house that was to be visited by 
the sheriff. It was let into the 
floor, the top of it being level with 
the ground; a tube had been in- 
serted into the barrel, filled with 
chlorate of potash and white sugar, 
and on the top of the tube was 
placed a phial containing sulphuric 
acid; and a mechanism had been 
so fixed as to break the_ bottle, 
and thus ignite the powder, by 
the act of opening the door. For- 
tunately, however, the door was 
not opened by force applied to the 
bottom, as had been anticipated, 
but by a blow from the top; and 
owing to this accidental circum- 
stance, and to the fact that the 
elastic band employed had either 
t damp or had been too long 
in a state of tension, the bottle, 
though it was struck, was not hit 
with sufficient force to break it. 
The barrel was unearthed by Con- 
stable Lipsett, and he and District- 
Inspector Wade carried it to a 
vacant dwelling;house near by, 
where it remained under a police 
guard till November 21, when it 
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was examined by Major Cundell, 
R.A., one of her Majesty’s in- 
spectors of explosives, in presence 
of District-Inspectors Wade and 
Murphy. A sample of the gun- 
water has been kept, and the 

arrel and the mechanism remain 
in charge of the police at Wood- 
ford. Now here was a dastardly 
and diabolical attempt to murder 
men who were simply doing their 
duty: the means used were skil- 
fully adapted to the end in view, 
as they were the same as those 
employed in Liverpool in 1883; 
and Major Cundell states that 
ingenuity was shown in the selec- 


tion of gunpowder instead of dyna- © 


mite, as the former is the more 
destructive where the object in 
view is to destroy human lives 
instead of buildings. The infernal 
machine was seen by ten constables 
and four constabulary sergeants 
(all of whose names I possess) ; 
by District-Inspectors Wade and 
Murphy; by Mr Byrne, Divisional 
Commissioner ; by Colonel Tynte, 
R.M.; by Captain Lermitte, 21st 
Fusiliers; and by Mr E. S. Tener, 
Lord Clanricarde’s agent; John 
Whelan, bailiff, dnd his three as- 
sistants. Probably nothing would 
have been heard of this outrage 
if Lord Clanricarde had not writ- 
ten to the ‘Times’ about it (and 
his letter did not appear till about. 
three weeks after the occurrence) ; 
even as it is, very little has been 
heard of it ; Unionist papers in 
Ireland scarcely mentioned it. 
One of these papers was asked 
to send a representative to see 
the infernal machine examined, 
and it did not even acknowledge 
the letter. I venture to say that 





1In England a reporter merely records facts, without regard to his own 
opinions ; but it is not so in the United States orin Ireland. In those countries, 


opinions, which should be reserved for the editorial columns, are expressed in 


every column—almost every paragraph. 


menced in England. 


The same vicious practice has com- 
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there are thousands of people in 
Ireland who never heard of this 
outrage. It was amazing to me 
to find how ignorant people in one 
part of Ireland were as to what 
was going on in other parts, al- 
though it is but a small pry & 
and this is largely the fault of the 
newspapers. 

Possibly the Unionist editors of 
Ireland may not appreciate the 
value of this criticism ; but I trust 
they will credit me with a sin- 
cere desire to benefit them, and 
also to serve the Unionist cause, 
the interests of which they will 
admit to be of greater moment 
than those of even our newspapers, 
or of any other class in the com- 
munity, and which must be held 
aramount. But I think the 
British public, especially the 
Unionist section of it, has some 
right to complain of the way in 
which it is treated in this matter. 
In the nature of the case it is 
largely dependent upon Irish news- 
ng for its information upon 
rish affairs; by this information 
opinion is moulded, and votes are 
influenced and elections decidedg 
and if this information is either 
wholly or partially false, the con- 
sequences to the United Kingdom 
and the empire may be very 
serious. We havea moral claim 
upon Irish Unionist editors for 
accurate information ; and if they 
do not take pains to verify and 
sift the intelligence they give us, 
they are not treating us fairly. 
Complaint is made on all hands 
that falsehoods in regard to Irish 
matters are everywhere prevalent ; 
that the Parnellites gain the ears 
of English constituencies ; and that 
the electors vote in utter ignorance 
of the real facts. But what is the 
unfortunate British elector to do? 
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He cannot go to Ireland to see 
for himself; he must believe some- 
body ; and if one side gives him 
what purport to be the facts, and 
the other does not, he is practically 
compelled to vote with the former. 
My experience in Ireland convinces 
me that it is hopeless to expect 
British electors to understand the 
real state of the case until there 
is a radical reform in the collection 
and publication of intelligence in 
and from that country." 

Coming now to the principal 
subjects with which I desire to 
deal in this article, I place first 
in order, as it is certainly first 
in importance, the Land question. 
On this matter I hold that Mr 
Gladstone’s Irish legislation has 
failed to attain the objects for 
which it was passed, and the at- 
tainment of which could alone 
have vindicated, I will not say 
its justice, but its expediency. 
Whether this is so or not may be 
tested by a very simple method. 
Let us ask, and honestly answer, 
this question,—Who is the better 
for Mr Gladstone’s Land Acts? 
Assuredly the landlords are not. 
Many of them are hopelessly bro- 
ken ; those even who have escaped 
ruin are crippled. I heard of a 
family in County Kerry which, 
not many years ago, was a leading 
county family, and the members 
of which now live in Dublin, and 
are glad to receive the cast-off 
clothes of their friends. . Of others 
I heard who formerly kept ten 
servants, and now keep two, every- 
thing else about their establish 
ments being cut down in propor- 
tion; and of still others who for 
very shame have fled from their 
native country, because they could 
no longer live as they had been 
wont. While I was in Ireland I 








south and west of Ireland only. 





1 It will be understood that this criticism applies to the Unionist press in the 
In the north everything is different. 
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cut the following from an adver- 
tisement in an Irish newspaper : 


‘AID TO IRISH FAMILIES OF THE 
Upper CLass.—For this there is urg- 
ent need, and aid is earnestly entreat- 
ed on behalf of many families, includ- 
ing sick, suffering, and aged, who, 
once in affluence, are now without 
the bare necessaries of fire, food, 
clothing, and blankets. . . . Received 
with grateful thanks, parcel of warm 
shirts from Clonmel.’’ 


From an appeal on behalf of 
“ distressed Irish ladies ” by Mary 
Power Lalor, which appeared in 
the Irish papers just before Christ- 
mas, I extract the following :— 


“IT beg again to appeal in your 
columns on behalf of Irish ladies who, 
having lost their incomes through no 
fault of their own, are obliged now to 
support themselves, and often anaged 
parent or little children, by their 
work. After toiling all the year to 
make ends meet, they cannot afford 
themselves a respite even at the coming 
festival. I want to give these ladies 
(who a few years ago were in posses- 
sion of comfortable homes of their 
own) a good fire and a good dinner 
on Christmas day, so that on Christ- 
mas eve, at least, they should know 
no care for the morrow.”’ 


Here a corner of the curtain is 
lifted, and we get a glimpse of the 
pitiful position of these innocent 
and wronged women and children. 
It is a picture full of tragic mis- 
ery, but its shame and ghastliness 
are relieved by the light of a hero- 
ism nobler than that which de- 
fies death on the field of battle. 
Those women and children, so 
deeply injured, yet so silent under 
their wrongs, starving and siaving 
while others feed publican, priest, 
and agitator with the money wrung 
from them—that is a scene which 
throws more light upon the Irish 
question than almost anything 
besides. 

This is the handiwork of Mr 
Gladstone: these are the achieve- 
ments over which he and his 


followers and allies exult. The 
landlord class in Ireland has been 
overthrown, ruined, or at best is 
slowly bleeding to death. “ It is 
well,” exclaim their persecutors; 
and they throw up their hats and 
shout “ Hurrah!” Yes; but who 
suffers? Who but the people 
who formerly lived on and by 
these landlords—labourers,grooms, 
footmen, maid-servants, artisans, 
tradesmen, &c.? All these former- 
ly found employment; now they 
must either leave the country or 
lounge about in idleness. The 
man who drove me from Drog- 
heda to Collon (Massereene estate) 
understood the matter thoroughly. 
This worthy informed me that he 
had formerly been coachman to 
Chief Baron Palles. I asked him 
why he did not again procure a 
similar situation, and he replied 
that it was because the country 
was being ruined and the gentry 
driven away by the Leaguers, who 
were feathering their own nests, 
and leading the farmers to de- 
struction. It may be mentioned 
as a singular fact, that every car- 
iver I met in Ireland was opposed 
the League and all its works. 
Before I leave the Irish land- 
lords, I may say that I am by 
no means blind to their faults; 
indeed I think they have them- 
selves largely to tnank for their 
present position, not because they 
have dealt harshly with their 
tenants, but because they have 
dealt tooleniently. Many of them 
have spoiled their tenants by ex- 
cessive indulgence in the matter 
of paying rent. Over and over 
again I met with instances where 
tenants, who could have paid at 
first, had been allowed to run 
three, four, five, even six years 
in arrear; some landlords even 
boast that they managed their 
estates on the principal of never 
turning out a tenant merely for 
non-payment of rent. This con- 
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duct, whatever it may say for the 
hearts of these landlords, says 
little for their heads. It is not 
business. Such treatment would 
ruin the best tenantry in the 
world, and the Irish are far from 
being that. Nor is it kindness to 
the tenants themselves, since it 
encourages them to squander their 
money, and puts a premium upon 
laziness and intemperance—which 
do not need to be fostered in Ire- 
land. Again, the Irish landlords 
have never taken effective mea- 
sures for bringing their position 
before the British public—until it 
was too late. Earl Cowper urged 
them years ago to do this, but they 
heeded him not. They have a 
splendid case—a case so powerful 
that the marvel is that they have 
not made more of it. In this 
matter they have displayed mon- 
umental oo aye. § As a class 
they are totally misunderstood by 
the British people. If their case 
were put before the British public 
without prejudice or passion, sim- 
ly in its naked truth, there would 
be a strong tide of opinion runnin 
in their favour between now an 
the general election. But the 
are so apathetic as a class that it is 
almost impossible to arouse them. 
What is done on their behalf is 
done by a few of the more ener- 
getic and public-spirited among 
them, chiefly at their own expense. 
They have all along refused to 
combine effectively in their own 
defence, and some of them have 
acted with such egregious folly (I 
had almost said treachery), that 
the position of the others has been 
made doubly difficult. Now they 
complain that they have been 
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robbed and impoverished. Yes; 
but why did they not make a 
fight, and a -desperate fight, for 
their own interests? If they had 
acted vigorously, and acted in 
union, from 1870 onwards, it 
would have been impossible for 
any statesman to have passed the‘ 
Land Acts which have despoiled 
them; for although they would 
ually have been outvoted in 
Ireland, the British people would 
never have allowed those Acts to 
ass if they had known the facts. 
hey will be robbed still further 
if the Separatists get their way ; 
yet even now they either cannot 
or will not realise their danger 
and prepare for the coming battle. 
Really, it is difficult to do any- 
thing for people who sit down and 
fold their arms and resign them- 
selves to fate. Just now Mr 
Smith-Barry is fighting their bat- 
tle (and indeed the battle of com- 
mon honesty against combined rob- 
bery), and if ever there was a 
righteous cause it is his. Yet the 
Irish landlords as a body have 
never uttered one word expressive 
of admiration or sympathy towards 
him! It may be granted that, for 
the most part, the faults of the 
Irish landlords lean to virtue’s 
side, and that in an ideal com- 
munity they would have been 
treated all the betteb-because they 
had been easy with their tenants. 
But we are not living in an ideal 
community, and they have been 
treated all the worse. In politics 


it won’t do to trust to anybody’s 
nerosity. Every interest must 
ght for itself." 
If the Irish landlords have not 
benefited from Mr 


Gladstone’s 











1 While I was pursuing my investigations in Ireland, Mr. John Morley made a 
speech at Glasgow, in which he said: 


‘‘Why is that—why are the Irish in 


many respects poorer, more ignorant, more backward, than some of our popula- 


tion are? Why, I will tell you. 


It is because the landlords, who have been 


their masters, have RACKRENTED THEM, HAVE SUNK THEM IN POVERTY, HAVE 
PLUNDERED THEIR OWN IMPROVEMENTS, HAVE CONFISCATED THE FRUITS OF THEIR 


OWN INDUSTRY,—have done all that they could to degrade their manhood. That 
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Land Acts, have the tenants? 
Ninety-nine ple out of every 
hundred would unhesitatingly re- 
ply in the affirmative. Yet if one 
of them were asked to prove his 
assertion, he would be hard put to 
it. That the Irish tenant-farmers 
‘might, had they not been Irish, 
have extracted immense advan- 
tages out of the Land Acts, I do 
not deny; that a few of them, in 
spite of being Irish, perhaps in 
this case because of being Irish 
{for the Irish character has two 
sides—a weak side where work is 
required, a strong one where cun- 
ning is demanded), have derived 
substantial benefit from the Acts, 
I admit; but that the general 
body of the tenantry are the better 
for this legislation, I altogether 
dispute. It is the nature of the 
average Irishman, when he gets a 
windfall, to balance matters by 
doing so much less work and drink- 
ing so much more whisky. The 
nt of one of the largest estates 
in Ireland, who has been quoted 
by a great Parnellite authority 
as friendly to the tenants, when 
I asked him if the tenants were 
better off in consequence of the 
Acts of 1870, 1881, and 1887, 
romptly replied: “Not a bit. 
They have simply become more 
lazy and drunken.” All the testi- 
mony I could obtain from trust- 
worthy sources was to the same 
eiiect, and certainly it was cor- 
roborated by my own observa- 
tions. The sum of the matter is, 
that the tenant, without any re- 
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deserts, has been enriched at the 


landlord’s expense; that, in con- — 


sequence, he has become less in- 
dustrious and more profligate ; and 
that most of the money which was 
formerly spent by landlords in 
giving employment and in benevo- 
lence, is now spent in supporting 
an agitation which is ruinous to 
the best interests of the country. 


The Land Acts are bad from’ 


beginning to end, and their results 
have been altogether disastrous, 
But perhaps the most insane fea- 
ture of this legislation was, that it 
gave to the tenant both fixity of 
tenure and free sale, and thereby 
neutralised whatever good effect it 
might otherwise have produced. 
On this point one may appeal from 
Philip drunk to Philip sober—or 
from W. E. Gladstone the Parnel- 
lite to W. E. Gladstone the anti- 
Parrrellite. In 1870, he said that 
fixity of tenure was “ wholly un- 
sustained by the slightest attempt 
at reasoning ;” that “ perpetuity 
of tenure on the part of the occu- 
pier is virtually expropriation of 
the landlord,” who “ will become 
a pensioner and rent-charger upon 
what is now his own estate ;” and 
that it would “ be difficult to show 
why, in favour of these particular 
persons (the tenant-farmers) being 
occupiers, the whole essence of 
proprietary right should be carried 
over from the class that now pos- 
sesses it to that which, though in- 
finitely larger, is still a class, is not 
the whole people of the country.”! 











is why they are backward. 
to this great accusation and indictment? 


Will anybody deny that the Irish landlords are open 


If anybody here is inclined to deny 





gard whatever to his own needs or _ 








it, or if any of your Unionist friends here or outside deny it, let him look at the 
reductions that they have made in Irish rents since 1881 by the Land Commis- 
sion Court. The landlords have ruined Ireland.” To anybody who knows Ireland 
at all, nothing could appear more grotesquely and perversely untrue. If ignorance 
of Ireland be a qualification for the Chief Secretaryship, no man was ever more g 
highly qualified for that office than Mr John Morley. 

1 Speeches in Parliament, February 15 andjMarch 11, 1870, on the Land Bill 
of that year. 
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The man who said this in 1870, 
eleven years later perpetrated the 
folly of, first, “ fixing” the tenant 
in his holding, and then, secondly, 
allowing him by “free sale” to 
quit his holding the next day. 
What is the practical effect ? That 
the tenant can leave his farm, 
taking in his pocket a large sum 
of money which he has got for the 
tenant-right (and which equitably 
belongs to the landlord), and that. 
the next tenant has to pay a larger 
rent for the farm than was paid 
before any Land Act was passed at 
all, Thus the whole intention of 
the Act, which was to benefit the 
entire country by removing the 
grievances of the tenants, is frus- 
trated; a few “present tenants” 
appropriate money which they have 
done nothing to earn and which be- 
longs to the landowners; and all 
future tenants are placed in a worse 
position than any of their predeces- 
sors; and thus the injustice and 
oppression which the Land Acts 
were to remove are reproduced in 
more aggravated forms than ever. 
The nation is not benefited at all, 
but injured. 

Let me illustrate this by a few 
facts gathered in Ireland. 


1. A farm of 150 Irish acres was 
held by a lady on a lease at £300°a- 
year. The lease was broken under 
the Act of 1887, and the tenant went 
into the Land Court and got a judicial 
rent of £243 fixed. (Her rent had 
been reduced to this figure for several 
years past.) She then wished to sell 
her interest. A valuer of the High 
Court said her interest was not worth 
twopence. She was advised, however, 
to put it up to auction; she did so, 
and it realised £975. Thus the new 
tenant’s rent would be £293—£243 
judicial rent, and £50 interest on 
£1000, purchase money and auction- 
eer’s fees. How does the Land Act 
advantage the new tenant or his 
successors? I may add that this 150 
acres will support 60 large dairy 
cows—without other food; it has 
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kept 65 cows and some sheep. These 
cows will produce £630 worth of 
butter during the season, and in ad- 
dition to this 60 calves will be reared, 
which, at £4 each, will produce £240, 
In addition there are sheep, pigs, 
poultry, &c. The gross annual value 
of the produce on that farm will be 
£1000. This is Irish rackrenting ! 

2. In Queen’s County I was shown 
two farms, one of 84 acres, let at 30s. 
an acre, and the other of 220 acres, at 
the same rental. The tenant right of 
the one was sold for £2400, and that 
of the other for £3600. The man 
who bought them has now taken them 
into the Land Court in order to secure 
a reduction of rent. Sub-Commis- 
sioners have been known .to hold that 
people have a right to buy land as a 
speculation, on the calculation that the 
Land Courts would reduce the rent. 

8. Forty acres of land, also in 
Queen’s County, are let on lease at 
£46, 10s. a-year. The tenant sublets 
(for eleven months—to keep the letter 
of the law) for £60 a-year—in good 
times he has got £100 a-year, thus 
making a yearly profit of £13,10s., and 
sometimes as much as £53, 10s. He 
has now, under the Act of 1887, gone 
into the Land Court to get the rent 
reduced. His profit on the subletting 
is not large enough. He is almost 
sure to get a reduction in his rent. 

4. On a farm of 160 acres in 
Queen’s County, belonging to Sir 


Charles Coote, the tenant-right real-. 


ised £1500. 

5. For the tenant-right of 44 acres 
of land, let at £1 an acre, in the same 
county, £60 was paid. There is no 
house. 

6. A friend of mine has a labourer 
who gave £120 for the tenant-right 
of 28 acres, let at £20 a-year. 

7. The tenant’s interest in a farm 
of 20 acres, paying a judicial rent of 
£22 a-year, was recently offered for 
sale. One man offered £60 for it ; a 
second gave £110. Shortly after- 
wards the house and hay-rick of the 
purchaser were set on fire while he 
and his family were in bed. 


These are examples that have 
come under my own notice. I 
could supplement them with scores 
of others, perfectly well authen- 
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ticated; but these are sufficient 
to illustrate and establish my point 
—viz., that by free sale landlords 
are defrauded, all future tenants 
rackrented, the community in- 
jured, and only a few “present 
tenants” benefited. Of course, 
the fact that such large amounts 
are paid for tenant-right proves 
that the value of land has not 
deteriorated in Ireland, and also 
that the Irish landlords have not 
exacted exorbitant rents. Even 
Irishmen do not give large sums 
for the privilege of paying exor- 
bitant rents. 

A similar abuse which has arisen 
under the Land Acts is that of 
subletting on the part of the 
tenants— the tenants who are 
alleged to be so harshly oppressed 
by their landlords, but who are 
showing that they can teach these 
same landlords a few things in the 
way of oppression. Here are a 
few sample cases :— 


. 1. Lord Powerscourt gives these 
two cases on his own property. He 
let a field to a tenant at £4, 14s. 2d. 
per annum, the Poor Law valuation 
ing £4, and the said tenant has 
sublet it for £16 a-year, thus making 
a yearly profit of £11, 5s. 10d. In 
the second instance, a farm is taken 
at £200 a-year, and sublet by the 
tenant at £245, and a portion of it 
is kept in his own hands besides. 
Yet Lord Powerscourt is held up as 
the oppressor, and the upstart land- 
lords as paragons of justice ! . 

2. An Ulster landlord discovered 
the other day that one of his tenants 
had let 20 acres of land, for which he 
pays £10 a-year, for £25. The land- 
lord pertinently asks, Where is the 
justice of Mr Gladstone’s Land Act, 
which compels him to let a farm at 
125 per cent under its value as esti- 
mated by the neighbouring farmers, 
to a man who never paid a shilling 
for it, and has ‘‘ deteriorated it by bad 
cultivation,’’ while his (the landlord’s) 
ancestor bought the land at its full 
value, relying upon English justice to 
secure it to him and his heirs for ever? 


These cases, I re 
samples of hundreds; Lord Powers- 
court says that he could himself 
give fifty similar cases; and they 
amply prove that Mr Gladstone’s 
land legislation has utterly failed 
to benefit the Irish tenantry as a 
body, much less to benefit the Irish 
people generally. This is only 
another way of saying that it has 
done much more harm than good, 
-and ought never to have been 
passed. It would be a blessed 
thing if all these Acts could be 
wiped from the statute-book. 

fore leaving the Irish tenant 
I should like to ask wherein he is 
superior to the British tenant that 
he should be pampered and petted 
by political parties and by Parlia- 
ment? He is, if the truth must be 


told,in every respect immeasurably — 


the inferior of his British brother. 
In no sense is he a skilled agri- 
culturist ; his incompetence is 
equalled only by his indolence. 
As a rule, he does not get out of 
bed till eight or nine o’clock in the 
morning; he spends a good pro- 
rtion of his time in Attending 
airs and League meetings, and ob- 
serving holy-days—a liberal con- 
sumption of whisky being the one 
feature common to all these oc- 
casions; and one glance at his 
fields is enough to convince the 
experienced observer of the nature 
of his qualifications as an agri- 
culturist. The late Mr Herbert 
of Muckross went to visit a num- 
ber of his tenants at seven or eight 
o’clock one morning, and found 
them all abed. hen he got 
home he sent them a night-ca 
each! A gentleman who both 
owns and farms a considerable 
amount of land, and whose labour- 
ers are small farmers on their own 
account, told me in December that 
his men were not working—even 
nominally—seven hours a-day, and 
that neither persuasion nor remon- 
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strance could get more out of them. 
The same gentleman told me a 
characteristic story of two brothers 
in his neighbourhood. One said 
to the other one day: “ Martin, 
and turn the cow away from 
the potato-patch.” “I won't,” 
replied Martin; “go and do it your- 
self, Pat.” Neither Pat nor Martin 
went, and in the end the cow was 
choked to death ! 
Mr. R. Hunter Pringle, a well- 
known agricultural writer, recently 
ublished a series of articles in 
the ‘Irish Farmers’ Gazette,’ in 
which he handles with great 
vigour and severity the Trish 
farmers and their methods. He 
shows clearly that Irish farmers 
as a class, particularly the small 
farmers, are indolent, ignorant, 
and incompetent to an astonishin 
degree ; that they leave their noe | 
unmanured and less than half 
cultivated ; that they lose a large 
proportion of their lambs through 
wanton negligence ; that they look 
upon scab in sheep as perfectly 
natural, and never try to eradicate 
it; that they allow their cattle to 
lose in winter nearly all the flesh 
they gain in the summer; that, in 
brief, gross mismanagement char- 
acterises every branch of Irish 
farming, which is half a century 
behind the times.' He further 
says that what is required to make 
Ireland a prosperous country is a 
Coercion Act which would compel 
the farmers to be industrious. 
The ‘ North British Agriculturist,’ 
in commenting upon the subject, 
says very truly: “ When not only 
a system of farming, but also the 
nature of the people, requires to be 
changed, the change is not one 
that can be readily brought about.” 
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“Ay, there’s the rub.” The nature 
of the people !—no law can alter 
that. How often, in relation to 
this Irish question, does that old 
saw occur to one’s mind which 
declares that it is but a small 
of the ills of a nation which kin 
or laws can cure! Most emphati- 
cally is this true of the ills of Ire- 
land. Contrasting the farmers 
of Ireland with those of Great 
Britain, and looking at the way in 
which they have been respective- 
ly treated, it is not perhaps sur- 
prising that ominous mutterings 
helt be heard among the latter. 
Still one other remark I wish 
to make before leaving the ques- 
tion of Irish land, and it relates 
to the method of administering 
the Land Acts. On this matter 
a great deal of discontent, one 
might say indignation and disgust, 
exists in Ireland. It is hard 
enough on the landlords that their 
property should be filched from 
them by Arrears Acts, the three 
F's, &c.; but the injustice is ag- 
gravated when these Acts are 
strained against the landlord and 
in favour of the tenant by those 
whose duty it is to administer 
them fairly. If all I hear be true 
(and my authorities are of the 
highest), some of the gentlemen 
engaged in the administration of 
the Land Acts are so exceedingly 
politic that they succeed in pleas- 
ing the League rather than in 
meting out even justice betwixt 
landiord and tenant. To specify 
more particularly those branches 
of the administration to which my 
remarks specially apply would be 
invidious, and might be dangerous; 
but those who are au fait with 
these affairs in Ireland will be 





1I was told, both in Kerry and Queen’s County, by perfectly independent 
witnesses, that they are continually asked for the sweepings of their barns and 


haylofts, consisting of grass-seeds, weeds, and rubbish, by farmers of position, 
who sow this worthless mixture in their fields ! 
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able to comprehend my meaning. 
What I am concerned to impress 
upon the public mind is, that even 
now the landlords are not getting 
fair-play. | However low their 
rents may be, they will be still 
further reduced if the tenants go 
into court. And why? Even 
Land Commissioners are but men, 
and they know that if they do 
not reduce rents the tenants will 
cease to come into court, and 
their occupation will be gone. It 
is simply another of the mischiev- 
ous results which follow in the 
wake of such legislation as has 
been inflicted upon Ireland. 

The Hon. L. Agar-Ellis says, 
speaking of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners, “ Nobody has ever _pre- 
tended they were fit for their 
work.” He points out that they 


reduce rents much below the Poor- 
law valuation, though that is 25 
per cent under the letting value, 
and though the value of produce 


has increased enormously since it 
was made; and he asserts that “low 
letting is no guarantee against the 
inroads of Sub- Commissioners.” 
He adds: “I do not say anything 
about the Commissioners, to whom 
there is a nominal appeal, as they 
merely confirm the decisions of 
Sub-Commissioners ; and the chief 
Commissioner has publicly refused, 
as far as he can, to abide by some 
of the provisions of the 1887 Act. 
This is the plight we are in, and 
it is no wonder that Irish tenants 
think they may get another slice 
of their landlord’s property by 
Act of Parliament.” Mr g M. 
Hussey, who knows as much about 
Trish land as any man living, states 
that the rentals are reduced below 
what they were fifty years ago, 
“when £1 would do as much for 
us as £2 now;” and that “ when 
the price of cattle is higher than 
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ever, our rentals are fixed at a 
lower rate than when cattle were 
sold at one-third of the present 
price.” . He gives the following 
two instances to show how the 
Sub-Commissioners do their work. 
In 1858 his brother let a farm on 
a lease at £70 a-year; when the 
lease expired in 1879 the rent was 
unchanged, and £200 was spent 
in improving the farm; in 1884 
the Sub-Commissioners reduced the 
rent to £44; in 1886 the tenant 
purchased the farm under Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act for eighteen years’ 
urchase, the purchase-money be- 
ing £738, for which he will have 
to pay £29, 10s. for forty-nine 

ears. “He has sold off the farm 
turf (to which he had no prior right) 
for about £30, and will probably 
continue to do so for the remainder 
of the forty-nine years.” The second 
example is a farm on the estate of 
Sir George Colthurst, which was 
held at the annual rent of £48. 
The tenant—Richard Sweeney— 
owed three years’ rent when the 
Arrears Act passed in 1882. The 
Government paid one for him, he 
ey one himself, and the landlord 

ad to wipe off the other. In 
order to obtain this grant he had 
to swear to the value of his stock, 
farm, &c. ; and in his affidavit he 
swore that the selling value of his 
farm was nil. Yet six months 
after, he sold the farm, on which 
there were no improvements, for 
£630 to a neighbouring tenant 
named Murphy, whose own rent 
had been reduced from £35 to 
£30 on the plea that he could not 
live on his farm. In 1886 Murphy 
went to the Land Court, and got 
the rent of the farm, for which he 
had paid £630, reduced from £48 
to £34. He can now buy the 
farm at eighteen years’ purchase 
of this reduced rental, for which 





1The ‘ Times,’ December 25, 1889. 
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he will have to pay only £25 
a-year for forty-nine years.' One 
other illustration under this head 
will suffice. In 1868 a tenant 
gave £25 for the tenant-right of a 
small farm in Ulster, and agreed 
to pay the landlord £26, 5s. a-year 
rent; in 1872 the tenant wished 
to buy the farm outright, and 
offered £550, but the landlord 
held out for £600; in 1883 the 
Land Court reduced the rent to 
£21, 7s., and the tenant wished to 
purchase the farm for £300, which 
the landlord refused ; in 1887 the 
tenant sold his tenant-right for 
£225, without having made a 
single improvement. The land- 
lord contends that the farm was 
worth just as much in 1883 as it 
was in 1872, though there was 
£250 difference in the offers made 
by the tenant in those years; and 
he holds further that this £250 
was transferred from his pocket to 
that of the tenant by the Land 
Act, as was proved by the sum 
obtained for the tenant-right, the 
tenant having spent nothing on 
improvements. Clearly the land- 
lord’s contention is just. In view 
of such facts as those adduced, the 
question whether Mr Gladstone’s 
land legislation has or has not 
been a failure may be safely left 
to the judgment of the candid 
reader. 

On the political aspect of the 
Irish question, or what is com- 
monly called the Home Rule move- 
ment, little need be said here. 
The bulk of the people of Ireland, 
even of those who call themselves 
Nationalists, do not care one jot or 
tittle about it. So far as Ireland 
is concerned the Home Rule agi- 
tation is artificial and unreal; it 
is a mere bubble, dangled before 
the eyes of the people by a few 
noisy but ’cute agitators; these 
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professional politicians give it a 
semblance of life by administering 
to it repeated galvanic shocks. 
In Ireland, it is not political but 
agrarian questions that possess 
vitality, and Home Rule is used 
merely as a lever to enable those 
who wield it to secure the land 
for nothing—or as next to nothing 
as possible. Even the agitators 
would be powerless but for the 
fact that the franchise, to repeat 
the phrase which an Irishman 
used to me, has been “dropped 
down into the mud.” The interests 
of Ireland, the fortunes of her 
prosperous inhabitants, have been 
placed absolutely at the mercy of 
the most ignorant, superstitious, 
and incompetent people in the 
country. These people dare not 
call either their souls or their 
bodies their own; as to the one, 
they are at the mercy of the priest— 
and as to the other, they are under 
the heel of the agitator; they are 
the most abject and helpless slaves 
on the face of God’s earth. Not 
a step in life dare they take 
without consulting the priest. An 
Irish peasant goes to his priest, and 
says, “Father, I have decided to 
marry my daughter to So-and-so.” 
“ Nothing of the kind,” replies the 
priest ; “I desire her to marry So- 
and-so.” And the priest gets his 
way. In many parts of Ireland 
the priests threaten the people 
that if they do not obey their 
commands they will smite them 
with loathsome and dangerous 
diseases in this world, and turn 
them into goats and asses in the 
next; and the poor wretches im- 
plicitly believe that the priest has 
power to do this. These are the 
people who are considered capable 
of shaping the destinies of Ireland, 
and guiding her to “ nationhood ”! 
Government by ignorance is ac- 





1 The ‘Times,’ December 30, 1889. 
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claimed as the perfect triumph of 
democracy ! 

With regard to industrial mat- 
ters in Ireland there is much that 
needs to be said; but it cannot 
be said here. Parnellism has done 
nothing for the industrial classes, 
except, indeed, that it has taught 
them how easily and safely the 
ype classes may be despoiled. 

he landlords have been bled; it 
is now the turn of the capitalists. 
The railway strikes in Cork and 
Dublin show that the labourers 
have taken the lessons of Parnell- 
ism to heart. Commercial men in 
Ireland have been far too ready to 
assist in stripping the landlords; 
the landlords will experience a 
malicious delight in watching their 
contortions as they are put through 
the same process. You cannot 
sow the wind without reaping the 
whirlwind. Dishonest and im- 
moral teachings have so poisoned 
thought and life in Ireland, that 
the whole community will have 
to suffer before the virus is eradi- 
cated. 

As the farmers of Ireland have 
been pauperised by Arrears Acts, 
&c., so the agricultural labourers 
are being pauperised by being per- 
mitted to live in cottages for less 
than half their rental value; in 
other words, the ratepayers have 
to pay more than half the rent of 
these men. Here are some in- 
structive figures relating to the 
Fermoy Union. In that Union 
154 of these cottages have been 
built or are in course of erection 
at a cost of £150 each, or a total 
of £23,100; on this the interest 
repayable to the Government is 
£1150, while the rents of the cot- 
tages at 9d. per week each amount 
to only £300, 6s., thus leaving a 
balance of £849, 14s. to be paid 
annually by the ratepayers for 
85 years! In this Union 150 
more cottages are about to be 


built ; which is a cheerful outlook 
for the ratepayers. While this is 
goin on in the Fermoy Union, I 
ound that in the town of Fermo 
itself (which is really only a vil- 
lage) working men have to pay 4s, 
a-week for a four-roomed cottage 
without garden (the labourers’ cot- 
tages have half an acre of land 
attached for the 9d. a week), in 
every way inferior to what could 
be obtained in Leeds, or New- 
castle, or Huddersfield, or Oldham 
for 3s. 6d. a-week. And I found 
that in Cork city (in the same 
county) 6s. a-week is paid for cot- 
tages no better than those in Fer- 
moy. In Wexford the labourers 
pay a shilling a-week for their 
cottages, and some time ago they 
struck against this, and demanded 
the houses for sixpence. They 
were simply carrying out the prin- 
ciples of the Land League ;, but 
the Land Leaguers who sat on the 
Board of Guardians had to use 
precisely the same arguments to 
refute the labourers as landlords 
use to defeat the Land Leaguers! 
The question of establishing new 
industries in Ireland is just now 
coming somewhat into prominence. 
An Irish Industrial League has 
been formed, on the committee of 
which Separatists sit cheek-by- 
jowl with Unionists. The objects 
of this League are to plant new 
industries in Ireland, and to revive 
those which already exist and are 
languishing out of existence. These 
aims are wholly admirable; but 
how are they to be effected? The 
first thing requisite is capital; the 
second thing requisite is capital ; 
the third thing requisite is capital ; 
It is purely a question of money. 
Where is the money to come from ? 
The conditions which exist in 
Ireland do not invite capital, but 
deter it. The capitalist who is 
disposed to put his money into 
Irish industries will look at those 
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‘unfortunate ladies and children, 
beggared through no fault of their 
own; then he will look at the 
insane conduct of the people of 
Tipperary; then he will put his 
money back into his pockets and 
button them up. As things are 
now in Ireland, a capitalist might 
spend money in opening a factory, 
and then find that his factory was 
boycotted because he refused to 
comply with the wishes of the 
priest in the matter of stopping 
his mill on every holy-day, or be- 
cause he selected as his foremen 
Englishmen or Scotsmen, which 
he would have to do if he meant 
to succeed. I know a gentleman 
who is a woollen manufacturer in 
a southern town in Ireland, who 
bought a site for a factory years 
ago, and has paid £20 a-year 
ground-rent for it ever since; but 
he is afraid to build the factory. 
The same gentleman, with one or 
two others, paid £2000 for a steam- 
boat, which was to ply from the 


coast up a certain river in order to 
prevent valuable trade being taken 
from the port in which he resides ; 
but his foolish townsmen, from 
some caprice or other, boycotted 
the vessel, which was ultimately 
sold for £70, and the trade was 


lost to the town. A Scottish farm 
steward in the west of Ireland 
assured me that no industries 
could be made to pay in the south 
and west, simply because all the 
profits were eaten up in working 
expenses, owing to the fact that 
the a require sO many 
overseers to keep them up to the 
work. The same gentleman stated, 
as his deliberate conviction, that 
one English or Scottish labourer 
is equal to three Irish labourers. 
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His opinions may be laughed at on 
the ground that he is o Becta 
On which I have to say that 
Nationalist M.P.’s who happen to 
be landlords (there are not many 
of them), when they want a stew- 
ard, do not select an Irish Nation- 
alist, but a Scotsman who is a 
Protestant and a Conservative. 
Actions speak louder than words! 
A Scottish farmer in Queen’s 
County will employ no [Irish 
labour at all. e gets all his 
men from Scotland, and he engages 
them for three years only, and 
pays their fares back home — 
at the end of that time. hat 
is his reason for that? He has 
found by experience that at the 
end of three years his men begin 
to lapse into the lazy and shiftless 
ways of the Irishmen around them. 
(Perhaps Mr Balfour may display 
true wisdom in not going to Ireland 
a great deal.) These are facts, and 
they have an important bearing 
upon the industrial development 
of Ireland. While I wish all 
success to the Irish Industrial 
League, I cannot help thinkin 
that the gentlemen connected wit 
it would be making better use of 
their energies and their means if, 
for the next two years at all events, 
they devoted them to the one object 
of making a Home Rule majority 
at the next general election not 
merely improbable but impossible. 
After all, it is the question of 
religion, and of that alone, which 
is really fundamental in Ireland. 
It is that which makes two Ire- 
lands; which places them in an 
attitude of irreconcilable antagon- 
ism towards each other ; and which 
makes it impossible to leave them 
the field to themselves. Things 





1 The writer desires not to be misunderstood upon this point. Ireland needs 
industries, and they who establish them in the south and west will confer a 
blessing upon the country. But their establishment is not the first work. 
First stamp out the Home Rule agitation, and thus create the conditions under 


which alone industries can flourish. 
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which might be done with safety 
if Ireland were either exclusively 
Catholic or exclusively Protestant, 
cannot be done without danger 
now that it is both Protestant and 
Catholic. Statesmen who ignore 
this palpable fact are not states- 
men at all, but political tricksters 
and quacks. The one colossal and 
incontrovertible fact in regard to 
Ireland is, that two-thirds of its 
people profess a religion which 
eats away the fibre, the bone and 
marrow, of character, and leaves 
them limp and feeble and pliable ; 
while the remaining one-third pro- 
fess a religion which puts fibre 
into character, which develops 
and matures every attribute of 
manhood, and turns them out ro- 
bust, stalwart, massive. All the 
trouble is with the two-thirds ; it 
is among them that Land Leagues 
and Plans of Campaign spread 
like fire among dry stubble ; it is 


they who fall an easy prey to de- 
signing agitators; it is by them 
that the interests and even the 
existence of the nation are threat- 


ened with destruction. The one- 
third are the salt of [reland ; they 
preserve the sanity and sweetness 
of the nation ; everywhere they 
stand erect doing their duty, main- 
taining right and justice ; to them 
incendiaries and depredators appeal 
in vain; they constitute the shield 
and defence of their country, 
baffling the traitor and defeating 
the invader. Joyfully, however, 
do I acknowledge that there is a 
Roman Catholic minority in Ire- 
land, the members of which dis- 
play a vigour, an independence, 
and a loyalty which may well 
on — a Protestant to the 
lush. early all Catholics of 
culture, especially when they pos- 
sess property (as most of them 
do), are determined upholders of 
the Union. 

One of the principal objects 
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that I had in view in visiting” 
Ireland was to ascertain for my- 
self, by actual personal inter- 
course and investigation, the 
opinions of Protestants outside 

Ister upon the Separatist move- 
ment. Mark, I say Protestants 
outside Ulster. To have made 
any inquiry into the views of the 
Ulster Protestants would have 
been superfluous, for all the world 
knows what they are, and that 
they are implacably and irrevoca-- 
bly opposed to Parnellite ascend- 
ancy—or Home Rule. Moreover, 
I have always held that the Ulster 
Protestants, however much they 
may challenge our admiration, are 
certainly not in need of our pity. 
Whatever may befall, they may be 
trusted to give a good account of 
themselves. They will never be 
vanquished, for they are numer- 
ous and wealthy and brave, and 
they are so situated as to be able 
to concentrate their forces and 
command their resources without 
delay. If Mr Parnell and his 
henchmen were enthroned to- 
morrow, the Ulstermen would 
simply take to their arms and 
wage war to the death for suprem- 
acy, and they would infallibly 
win. With the Protestants of 
the south and west the case is 
very different indeed. They are 
but few, not more than 250,000 
at the outside—indeed it is prob- 
able that their numbers are now 
reduced much below that figure, 
owing to the constant decimation 
of their ranks by emigration. 
They are scattered over three 
provinces, not more than a few 
hundreds of them being found in 
the most populous towns, while 
frequently only two or three fam- 
ilies of them can be found within 
a radius of several miles, so that 
they are not able to depend upon 
ps | other for mutual support in 
time of need or peril. ealthy 
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and educated they undoubtedly are; 
for although they constitute only 
one-tenth of the population, they 
possess more than half the pro- 

rty, and it is from their ranks 
that the learned professions are 
mainly recruited. Everywhere 
they are at the top, and they are 
eo in virtue of their sterling qual- 
ities of character. They are the 
largest employers of labour; they 
are at the head of the most exten- 
sive businesses ; they are the prin- 
cipal—and almost the only—sup- 
porters of charitable and educa- 
tional institutions; in short, they 
constitute the most valuable ele- 
ments of Irish society, whether 
considered materially, mentally, 
or morally, and their disappear- 
ance would be the most deplorable 
calamity that could happen to the 
Irish people themselves. 

Now these people, while they 
are quite as much entitled to our 
admiration as the Protestants of 
Ulster, are also deserving of our 
sympathy as well, simply because 
they are a weak and straggling 
band in an enemy’s country. They 
have made a noble fight, standing 
up manfully against persecution, 
contumely, losses in business, and 
social ostracism ; and having done 
all, and borne all, they still stand. 
But why? Because they have 
had, and still have, behind them 
the imperial power of Great Brit- 
ain. Under Home Rule that 
mighty protection would be with- 
drawn from them, and they would 
be left defenceless, exposed to 
the malignity and the greed of 
their hereditary foes. With the 
Parnellites installed in office in 
Dublin, the Protestants of the 
south and west would have two 
alternatives open to them, and two 
only: they could either leave the 
country altogether, severing the 
ties which bind them to the homes 
of their forefathers (for the major- 
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ity of these families have been 
there for a century or two), and 
sacrificing their property, or they 
could remain to arassed and 
bled to death. The majority of 
them would prefer the former al- 
ternative. Their position under 
Home Rule would be too intoler- 
able to be borne. On this point I 
found them absolutely unanimous. 
The passing of a Home Rule Bill 
(if it ever does pass, which God 
forbid!) will be the signal for a 
new exodus, and this body of 
faithful Protestants will make 
their escape from a worse than 
Egyptiun bondage. And whither 
would they go? Anywhere, so 
that they could never more look 
upon the British flag, which would 
then be to them the emblem of 
treachery and disgrace. At pres- 
ent they are proud of their rela- 
tionship to the great British Em- 
pire; they realise that they have 
a share in its glories its achieve- 
ments, and its traditions; but if 
the British Empire casts them off, 
not for their faults but for their 
feebleness ; if for their very loy- 
alty they are to be abandoned, 
then their pride will be turned to 
shame, their contentment into re- 
sentment, and they will curse the 
country which threw them as a 
prey to ravening wolves merely in 
order to win a few paltry votes 
and gratify sordid politieal pas- 
sion. Are they to Ss forsaken ? 
This is a grave question for . 
the Protestant people of Great 
Britain, and especially for the 
Nonconformists among them. 
These Nonconformists supply Mr 
Gladstone with the veakhens of 


his party, and the majority of 
them are prepared to use their 
ower in order to hand their 
rish brethren over to oppression 
and robbery. British Nonconform- 
its are the first to cry aloud against 
what they call clerical domination 
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in their own country; but they 
are ready to hand over Irish Non- 
conformists to an ecclesiastical 
tyranny compared with which the 
most odious clericalism in England 
is perfect freedom. If they suc- 
ceed, they will supply one of the 
most colossal examples of callous 
selfishness, of deliberate perfidy, 
and of blind stupidity, to be found 
in the pages of history. 

It is easy to say glibly that no 
harm will come to the Trish Pro- 
testants under Home Rule. Who 
are the best judges as to this? 
The people who live among the 
Parnellites in Ireland, or the people 
who do not? Beyond all doubt 
the former are alone competent to 
speak with authority on the point. 
And their testimony is unanimous- 
y and emphatically to the effect 
that their position under Home 
Rule would be so intolerable that 
they would have to leave the 
country. While in Ireland I con- 
versed with Protestants of all 
shades in the south and west— 
Episcopalians, Wesleyans, Quakers, 
Presbyterians, Baptists, and Con- 
gregationalists—and they all said 
the same thing. One of the things 
that most impressed me was the 
calm and deliberate statement of a 
venerable and saintly lady, who 
possesses wealth and resides in a 
charming house—a place around 
which are entwined the tenderest 
associations and memories of her 
long and noble life—that if Home 
Rule were established she would 
at once leave Ireland. Her chil- 
dren would do the same. What 
would be the result? That the 
many people they now employ and 
befriend would be left to starve; 
and that the religious and benevo- 
lent institutions which they (with 
other Protestants) generously sup- 
port would soon have to close their 
doors. “What would you do if 
Home Rule passed?” I asked a 
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member of a firm which emplo 
hundreds of men. “We should 
clear out as soon as we could,” was 
the emphatic reply. These are 
facts, and they are not to be ex- 
plained away by the jaunty utter- 
ances of Home Rulers. The mere 
introduction of Mr Gladstone’s 
Home Rule Bill knocked down the 
value of Irish securities by some 
£30,000,000 in one week! If the 
optimistic views of British Non- 
conformists are correct, it is a 
singular fact that all the Protest- 
ants of Ireland should be so blind 
to their own interests. Let the 
Protestant electors of Great Brit- 
ain, especially the Nonconformists 
among them, pause and reflect be- 
fore they incur the fearful responsi- 
bility of driving their co-religion- 
ists out of Ireland, and thus deprive 
that priest-ridden country of the 
example and the good works of 
men and women who now shine as 
lights amid the crooked and per-: 
verse generation which inverts 
every principle of truth and right- 
eousness. I, for one, refuse to be- 
lieve that England, the country 
which spent £20,000,000 in freeing 
the slaves; which spent another 
£20,000,000 (as well as many 
gallant soldiers) in rescuing two or 
three missionaries from the clutches 
of King Theodore of Abyssinia, 
and which sent an expedition to 
deliver the heroic Gordon from 
Khartoum ; that this England, the 
mother of free nations, and the 
asylum of the oppressed, will cast 
off her own loyal children, and 
hand them over to lawless and 
bloodthirsty men,—this is too dis- 
graceful to be believed until it 
becomes an accomplished fact. 
My _ is exhausted, while 
many of the most important things 
that I wished to say are yet un- 
said; but I cannot conclude this 
aper without bearing testimony 
to the splendid success of the 
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resent Irish administration. Ire- 
and is not like the same country 
that she was three years ago. 
Then she was gloomy, despairing, 
fearful ; now she is hopeful, buoy- 
ant, confident. It would be easy 
to fill pages with facts illustrating 
the transformation that has taken 
place. Capital is less timid, en- 
terprise is more vigorous, trade is 
flourishing, rents are being better 

aid, the coffers of the banks are 
weed filled ; everybody seems to 
have money to spare except the 
landlords, and none have more to 
spare than the farmers. The law 
is respected, the Plan of Campaign 
has been shattered, boycotting has 
been all but suppressed, and law- 
abiding citizens are efficiently pro- 
tected by the police, which they 
were not under Mr Gladstone. 
I was assured that the police 
under Mr Balfour are like a new 
body of men as compared with 
what they were under Mr Morley, 
the reason being that then they 
were censured for doing their 
duty, while now they are censured 
if they don’t do it, and supported 
when they do. Incendiary agita- 
tors have had their ardour cooled 
by judicious imprisonment. How 
little we have heard of Mr O’Brien, 
Father M’Fadden, and some kin- 
dred spirits of late! As to Father 
M’F adden, I am assured that the 
people of Gweedore, who were said 
to worship him, haveturned fierce- 
ly against him because they think 
that he betrayed them at the re- 
cent trials to save his own skin. 
Under the “advice” of his bisho 
he has left (or is about to inane) 
the district, and it is quite on the 
cards that he may never return to 
it. Slowly but surely the law is 
triumphing. The violent outburst 
of lawlessness at Tipperary is the 
most disquieting feature of the 
situation. As to this, I am in 
possession of information which 
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strikingly illustrates the hollow- 
ness of the agitation and the in- 
sincerity of its promoters. Prel- 
ates who helped to start the 
mischief in Tipperary would now 
give their ears to stop it. While 
encouraging it in public letters, 
they denounce it in private. They 
pay rentto Mr Smith-Barry, whilst 
encouraging others to withhold 
it. Said a certain bishop to a 
certain canon (names and places 
can be given): “ Pay your rent 
(he was a tenant of Mr Smith- 
Barry’s); get your people to pay 
their rents (they, too, were Mr 
Smith-Barry’s tenants) ; and what- 
ever you do, keep the Plan of 
Campaign out of your parish, for 
it is simply ruinous. What is 
now going on in Tipperary is en- 
tirely against my will.” If this 
bishop would only talk in pub- 
lic as he does in private, British 
Home Rulers would open their 
eyes. Moreover, all Mr Smith- 
Barry’s Cork tenants, who are 
neighbours of the Ponsonby ten- 
ants, have paid their rents with- 
out a murmur; while his Tipper- 
ary tenants, who are ignorant of 
the state of affairs on the Ponsonby 
estate, refuse to pay their rents on 
the ground of sympathy with the 
Ponsonby tenants! Could absurd- 
ity further go? 

To whom, or to what, is this im- 
provement in Ireland due? I put 
this question wherever I went, and 
the answer I got was everywhere 
the same, whether it came from 
Catholic or Protestant: “It is 
due to Mr .Balfour.” His firm 
administration of the law has 
cowed the rebels and put new heart 
into the Loyalists. The people 
who are loudest in their praises 
of Mr Balfour are Nonconformists; 
quiet and reasonable and excellent 
people, who wish to attend to 
their business; the very people 
who would be Liberals in this 
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aurea who were Liberals in 
Ireland until Mr Gladstone be- 
came a Separatist, and who, in 
fact, are Liberals now. This isa 
‘truth which British Nonconform- 
ists would do well to ponder. Mr 
Balfour is on the righttrack. No 
new laws are required, except as 
to mere matters of administration, 
such as light railways, drainage, 
&c. The Government can do 
nothing better than to go on as 
they are going now; no other 
policy is needed. It may be 
necessary that they should deal 
with the subject of Local Govern- 
ment in Ireland (though I fail to 
see that it is), but it is none the 
less unfortunate. A system of 
Local Government such as we 
have in Great Britain is wholly 
unsuited to Ireland, and if it is 
forced upon her the results will be 
scarcely less disastrous than those 
of Home Rule. The Loyalists are 
practically unanimous in taking 
this view. If things could be 
kept moving on present lines for 
five years more, Ireland would 
regain most of what she has lost. 
But I suppose this is too good to 
hope for. No radical changes are 
required. The chief evils from 
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which Ireland suffers are not such 
as can be cured by law. This is 

roved by the fact that though 
North and South are under the 
same laws, the North prospers and 
the South does not. The root of 
the mischief liesdeeper. The state 
of Ireland illustrates both the om- 
nipotence and the impotence of 
law; its omnipotence when ap- 

lied within its legitimate sphere, 
its impotence when applied out- 
sides of it. An entire school of 
politicians among us are making 
the gigantic blunder of trying to 
cure moral evils by merely legal 
means. Law is very limited in its 
range and its functions after all. 
It can change a man’s environ- 
ment, but it cannot produce the 
qualities which make the man. 
Character depends not upon law, 
but upon moral forces. In Ire- 
land the law has done everything 
that is possible or desirable in the 
way of creating a large and help- 
ful environment; but before that 
country can be regenerated, the 
mass of her people will have to 
find a higher manhood. That will 
not be found in law; it lies not 
that way. 

LEXOPHILUS. 
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WE have in a previous paper 
reviewed the current influences 
affecting the politics of the prin- 
cipal European nations, ducing 
specially on their grouping in 
connection with the question of 
Alsace - Lorraine. Since we last 
wrote, the at least temporary col- 
lapse of Boulangism, which at one 
time seemed likely to place France 
under a military dictatorship, has 
continued to exercise a distinctl 
tranquillising influence on French 
politics. French political parties 
seem to be exhausted with the per- 
petual struggles which produced no 
practical results. The success of 
the Paris Exhibition has added its 
quieting effect, and,as far as France 
is concerned, there appears to be 
greater probability of the mainten- 
ance of peace than was generally 
anticipated when we first com- 
menced writing on this subject. 

In our former paper we reserved 
as far as possible the consideration 
of all subjects connected with the 
Eastern Question, admitting only 
the factor of Austria’s strong in- 
terest in the German alliance, 
owing to her fear of Russia. We 
now turn to the Eastern Question 
itself; and we propose to discuss 
its origin, the different interests of 
the various nationalities affected 
in its solution, their consequent 
grouping as allies or enemies, and 
the strength and resources of the 
opposing camps. 

he beginning and end of the 
Eastern Question is to be found in 
Russian aggressive ambition. If 
Russia refrained from interference, 
there would be nothing to prevent 
the Balkan States from working 
out their destinies without risk to 
the peace of Europe ; and if Rus- 
sia would relinquish her designs 
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against India, England would have 
no desire to interfere with her de- 


velopment in Central Asia. The 
civilised world owes much to Rus- 
sia for warding off the inroads of 
such barbarians as the Tartar 
hordes and Kalmuck Mongols; 
and Russia did good service in 
the days when the Osmanli, one 
of the best and most determined 
military organisations which the 
world had seen, threatened to 
overrun Europe. But the habit 
of fighting Turks and Tartars, 
which originated in a noble in- 
stinct of self-defence, and a de- 
termination to preserve nation- 
al liberty, remained long after 
all danger from the Mussulman 
had passed away. It was per- 
petuated by the natural desire to 
obtain, at the expense of old 
enemies, the possession of lands 
more fertile and promising than 
those to be found in the territories 
ruled by the Tsars, prior to the 
advent of Peter the Great. As- 
trachan and the command of the 
Caspian, the Azov Territories, the 
Cis-Caucasus, and finally, that part 
of the Trans-Caucasus inhabited 
by Christian races, were succes- 
sively wrested from Mussulman 
dominion, without disturbing the 
current of affairs in Western 
Europe. There was not the 
smallest suspicion manifested that 
a grave danger was preparing in 
the East, which would one day 
revolutionise the whole fabric of 
European politics, and enlist the 
arms of the most civilised nations 
of the West, in defence of the once 
dreaded and hated Osmanili. 

The outbreak of the Crimean 
war marks a distinct period in the 
history of the nations. Its results 
were unsatisfactory. Russian ag- 
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— was checked for a term, 
ut at the same time Turkey was 
delivered into the hands of the 
modern Bourse speculator. The 
degeneration of Turkey, which the 
arms and intrigues of her open 
enemy had been prevented from 
hastening, was hurried on by her 
allies. European civilisation, with 
its accompanying insidious evils, 
was forced apace at the centre of 
Mussulman power, in the very 
forms which experience has proved 
to be the most injurious to races 
unprepared to receive it. No 
strong but friendly hand was 
stretched forth to check Turkey 
on the fatal modern “road to 
ruin.” Encouraged by -nominal 


. friends in extravagance and cor- 


ruption, Constantinople plunged 
deeper and deeper into the mire, 
dragging the whole empire with 
it. Finally, and within twenty- 
five years of the historic struggles 
in the Crimea, a large section of 
the British nation sentenced the 
“unspeakable Turk” to destruc- 
tion, as a punishment for crimes 
and follies which had never been 
reproved, so long as the submissive 
debtor paid his pound of flesh to 
the Western usurer. The moment 
the Turk failed to pay punctually 
an exorbitant rent on his Euro- 
pean property, he was mercilessly 
condemned to eviction, “ bag and 
baggage.” There was much talk 
of morals during the political ex- 
citement of the Bulgarian atrocity 
period, but where were the morals 
of those who turned against the 
ee. whose prodigality they 
ad encouraged? If Englishmen 
look facts in the face, the present 
light of Turkey should bring con- 
fice aad shame to their con- 
sciences. But it is not our mis- 
sion to preach justice and morals. 
We must confine ourselves to the 
observation and study of existing 
material conditions, and to the 
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circumstances which have led to 
them. 

Boundless extravagance and cor- 
ruption at Constantinople were 
naturally accompanied by growing 
feebleness of Turkish rule over the 
subject nationalities in the Balkan 
Peninsula. Russian politicians, 
watching their chance, noted the 
unfavourable effect produced in 
the West by Turkey’s financial 
default, and Russia finally re- 
solved to strike. The course and 
general results of the last Russo- 
Turkish war are matters of recent 
history ; but there was one effect 
produced on Russia which we hold 
to be of lasting importance, and 
which we believe has almost es- 
caped observation. 

We have pointed out that when 
motives of self-defence ceased to 
rouse the Russian to strife with 
the Mussulman, territorial greed 
urged him to renew the struggie. 
But a time came when, all the 
valuable agricultural lands to the 
south of the old Muscovite prin- 
cipalities having been occupied by 
Russia, some further incentive 
than the nomadic desire to seek 
better climates and richer pastures 
was required, to urge the peasant 
mass to prolong the ancient feud. 
That incentive was found in the 
religious sentiment, which from 
the first had fired the Russians in 
their desperate wars against the 
infidel. When all other causes of 
strife had ceased, and there was 
nothing to fear from the Turk, 
and nothing, which the peasant 
mind could appreciate, to be taken 
from him, the ambitious politicians 
of the North turned the mind of 
the moujik on the supposed suffer- 
ings of his brother Christian Slavs, 
who were reported to be groaning 
in misery under the Mohammedan 
yoke. Panslavism was propound- 
ed as a political theory for those 
whose education prevented decep- 
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tion regarding Turkish religious 
intolerance ; and Bulgarian atroc- 
ities were invented to excite the 
religious zeal of the pom 4 
ignorant. The wonderful outburst 
of sympathising sentiment which 
moved the Russian people in 1876 
to rush to the aid of their co- 
religionists, was a magnificent dis- 
play of the finest and most gener- 
ous qualities of the nation. And 
yet this great movement owed its 
origin to fraud, and to a deception, 
wilfully planned by those who had 
their private ends and ambitions 
to serve by plunging their country 
into a terrible war. For the mo- 
ment the fraud succeeded only too 
well, but before the war was over 
it was discovered. 

Up to the Bulgarian campaign, 
the Russian peasant had generally 
believed what his superiors in- 
tended that he should believe. 
The illiterate mass had no inde- 
pendent sources of information, 
and there had been little inter- 
change of ideas among the sparse 
rural population which formsnine- 
tenths of the Tsar’s subjects. A 
slight awakening had indeed begun, 
but it was hardly noticeable. The 
growth of manufacturing indus- 
tries, under the encouragement of 
a protective tariff, had caused pea- 
sants from different parts of the 
empire to congregate in the work- 
room, factory, and dormitory, and 
they had begun to compare notes 
and to formulate dim conclusions. 
General conscription had the same 
tendency, but the first clear evi- 
dences of the underground current 
were brought to the surface when 
the masses of men crowded to- 
gether in the Russian armies in 
Bulgaria interchanged ideas, and 
the few more enlightened spirits 
among them were able to express 
their opinions with force and 
effect. It was soon realised that 
the sufferings of the Balkan Slavs 
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were a myth. The comfortable 
homestead of the Bulgarian pea- 
sant appeared as a paradise to 


the unfortunate mowjik, who had 
been dragged from the desolation 
of his wretched log-hut, under the 
pretence of protecting a brother 
whom he found to be incomparabl 
better off than himself; and wit 
the unmasking of the deception, 
there disappeared for ever the 
whole force of that religious sen- 
timent which for centuries had 
excited the enthusiasm of the 
Russians in their long struggles 
with the Mussulman. 

No immediate violent results 
were produced by the disillusion- 
ment. The dull, heavy, grey- 
coated mass plodded on, and suf- 
fered, and died to the end, but 
those who escaped the bitter end 
had seen, heard, and understood. 
When they returned to the circle 
round the samovar in the na- 
tive village, they had a wonderful 
tale to tell, and deep and lasting 
was the impression created. The 
deception cannot be repeated ; the 

ant army cannot again, in our 
aus, be led into the Balkan Pen- 
insula without rousing a feeling 
of general discontent ; and this 
is, we believe, as regards Russia, 
the principal lasting result of the 
bloodshed and misery caused by 
the Bulgarian campaign. 

But the death of the old cru- 
sading spirit was not the only 
result of the reflections of the 
great assembly of men, who formed 
thousands of deliberative councils 
around the camp-fires on the Bul- 

rian plains. The Nihilist was 
ound with the army both in camp 
and in hospital, and the oppressed 
condition of the peasantry and 
their constant sufferings were the 
continual theme of the revolution- 
ist. The Nihilist nurse, as she 
smoothed the pillow of the rest- 
less, fever-stricken patient, exag- 
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gerated the miserable plight of 
the wretched family at home, who 
had been deprived of the help of 
all the able-bodied bread-winners, 
and on whom the taxes were falling 
more and more heavily, whilst the 
“ Tchinovnik ” sucked their blood 
and lived without labour. Theo- 
retical Nihilism, indeed, gained but 
few converts, and the Nihilist 
leaders themselves thought, and 
even complained, that they had 
made but little impression on the 
stolid mass. They talked to the 
wind when they endeavoured to 
expound their wild ill-considered 
theories to their peasant country- 
men; but the peasant had listened 
with attention when, with practi- 
cal knowledge of the subject, the 
Nihilist had dilated on the poverty 
and wretchedness at home, and 
had held up the tax-gatherer to 
contempt and hatred. 

The peasant army returned from 
the Balkan Peninsula thoroughly 
discontented, and full of new 
though vague ideas as to the 
causes of their misery. The time 
had arrived when the mowik be- 
gan to try and reason for himself; 
and though he is still patriotic, 
and ready to give his life for the 
Fatherland, he is in future likely 
to consider whether the cause for 
which he may be asked to die is, 
or is not, the cause of his country. 
Though moving slowly, and still in- 
articulate, public opinion, born of 
the Bulgarian campaign, now exists 
as a_real force among the unedu- 
cated and semi-educated masses of 
the Russian people. 

The Tsar and his most trusted 
councillors are quite aware of the 
change which has taken place, 
and of the fact that this under- 
ground force is daily gaining 
strength, under the combined in- 
fluences of an ever-widening con- 
scription, developing industries, 
and increasing facilities of com- 
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munication. There is nothing out- 
ward to attract the attention of 
even a fairly careful observer. 
The Petersburg Russian, and the 
ordinary official, are as ignorant 
on this point as they are on most 
things connected with the social de- 
velopment of their country. For- 
eign politicians arriving for a few 
weeks’ study of Russia, hear no- 
thing of it. But when the Tsar 
meets his confidential advisers in 
the council-room, he has, very seri- 
ously, to consider how far he could 
now call on his people to make 
sacrifices for political objects which 
they might not understand, and 
would therefore disapprove. 

These are the great changes 
which we have noted. The spirit 
of religious animosity against the 
Turk is dead. The Russian auto- 
cratic despotism is no longer tem- 
pered only by the fear of assassi- 
nation,—it is now held in check 
also by the fear of discontent 
among a poverty-stricken people, 
who have begun to think for 
themselves. 

We have pointed out that Pan- 
slavism was the theory propounded 
to take the place of religious 
fanaticism in the minds fof the 
more educated classes; but we are 
prepared to maintain that Pan- 
slavism is no longer an important 
force. We cannot expect this view 
to be accepted without question, 
because to those who only see the 
surface, Panslavism appears to be 
as active as ever; but we believe 
that we can show solid grounds for 
our opinion as‘to its decadence. 
First, we would ask which of the 
non-Russian Slav races can be 
expected under existing circum- 
stances to accept the Panslavonic 
idea? The most numerous non- 
Russian Slav race is the Polish; 
but the wildest Panslavist dreamer 
has never expected to enlist the 
sympathy of the Poles with his 
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litical scheme. The Bulgarians 
ave shown unmistakably that they 
will have none of it. e hear of 
no Slav agitation in Bosnia or 
Herzegovina. The liberal edu- 
cation of the Tchechs is too far 
advanced to make them willing 
listeners to proposals emanating 
from despotic Russia. Their 
Roman Catholic religion is a 
serious obstacle in the way of 
any sincere intimate alliance with 
an orthodox Greek community ; 
and geographical position renders 
their political union with the 
Eastern Slavs an absurd proposi- 
tion, until Russia shall have con- 
quered both Austria and Germany. 
The Servians are a nation of pea- 
sants, who hate the tax-gatherer 
and all government restraint, and 
who have learned to combine to 
enforce their views on the author- 
ities. Their present rulers are, 
with few exceptions, contemptible 
intriguers, almost any one of whom 
would sell his country to Russia, 
or to any other Power who would 
guarantee him a permanent lucra- 
tive post in a new administration. 
There is thus plenty of room for 
Panslavonic intrigue with Ser- 
vian officials; but what is to be 
gained by it? The peasant people 
have no sympathy with an Sten 
which they do not understand ; 
and Servia is not contiguous to 
Russia, to render the immediate 
application of force feasible. Mon- 
tenegro is, as the Tsar himself said, 
“ Russia’s only friend.” We fail 
to see that this friendship is of 
much importance. Montenegro 
certainly cannot aspire to be a 
leader or representative of Slav 
opinion or sentiment, and the mere 
fidelity, to their only protectors, 


of a tribe of savage robbers occupy- 
ing a wild and mountainous coun- 
try, is surely a poor result for all 
the lavish expenditure of Pan- 
slavonic funds. 
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The Ruthenian peasantry on 
the Austrian frontier are probably 
the only people who would not 
seriously object to the idea of be- 
ing definitely absorbed by the 
Muscovite octopus. We say ab- 
sorbed, because, though theoretical 
Panslavists would deny the inten- 
tion of such absorption, we believe 
that simple extension of the do- 
minion and power of the Musco- 
vite autocracy is the only possible 
tangible outcome of the success of 
Panslavonic ideas. This is the 
great difficulty of the Panslavists. 
They are aware that plain and 
naked proposals for incorporating 
the non-Russian Slavs into the 
Russian empire would be answered 
by immediate and distinct objec- 
_ ae — _ brethren. Yet 
what e ave they got to propose? 

When, under ‘teat lane nthe, 3 a 
certain class of liberal ideas were 
supposed to be gaining ground and 
favour in Russia, there was plenty 
of vague talk about Russia bein 
the natural home of local-self- 
government in its best forms, about 
the wonderful perfections of the 
village mir, and of the ancient con- 
sultative assemblies convoked by 
the Tsars. The dimly conceived 
Panslavist political Utopia might 
have included all the Slay com- 
munities; but a Utopia of this 
nature was only a dreamy specula- 
tion such as the Russian loves. 
It is hardly possible that any of 
the political dreamers who were 
at all capable of noting and ap- 
preciating what was going on 
around them, can have seriously 
supposed that their dreams could 
ever lead to practical results. - 
The whole actual tendency of poli- 
tical development in Russia is 
inevitably in the exact opposite 
direction. We have alveoli said 
that the peasant mass is beginning, 
though slowly, to think for itself ; 
there is a movement, and it is im- 
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possible to put the hands of the 
clock back. Such being the case, 
either the autocrat must abdicate 
his autocratic position, or he must 
check idle vapourings about self- 
government, and vain dreams of re- 
turning to a primitivesystem which 
Russia has outgrown, and which 
was only possible when no one 
uestioned the discretion of the 
sar in his treatment of those 
who ventured to hold opinions not 
exactly coincident with his own. 
The present current of affairs in 
Russia is patent to all observers. 
The zemstvo, or “county council,” 
instituted only twenty-five years 
ago with a flourish of trumpets, is 
ready an effete institution, and 
the village mir meets by the 
pleasure of the police superinten- 
dent to confirm his will. In the 
Russia of to-day the influence of 
popular institutions is nil, for 
practically there are no such insti- 
tutions, the present Tsar having 
completed their suppression. 

The fact is simply, that no Pan- 
slavist programme can be devised 
which would be at once acceptable 
to the Slav communities and to 
the Russian autocracy. The whole 
Panslavist agitation is hollow, and 
daily becomes more of a sham. 
It was originated by self-seeking 
intriguers and political dreamers. 
It is maintained by intriguers 
alone. Such organisations, when 
they happen like the Panslavist 
Society to command considerable 
funds, die hard. There are too 
ww | persons pecuniarily inter- 
es in their maintenance to 

rmit their rapid disappearance. 

called Panslavist agents do 
their best, for pecuniary considera- 
tions, to display activity in South- 
eastern Europe, but thé only 
serious aim of their activity might 
roperly be styled “ Nihilistic.” 
hey seek to make government 
impossible in all the States peopled 


by Slavs, and they have nothing 
definite to propose in place of ex- 
isting régimes. The labours of 
Panslavists’ agents appear con- 
fined to inciting the Greek cler, 
in every State to rebel against the 
secular authorities, to encouraging 
— the government of the day 
whatever parties or leaders may 
for the moment be in opposition, 
and to occasional crimes of vio- 
lence. Undoubtedly such intrigues 
have an effect in tending to check 
the consolidation of States which, 
if sufficiently strong, might hold a 
disagreeably independent attitude 
towards Russia, but we fail to 
understand their connection for 
practical purposes with a Panslav- 
ist propaganda. In their tendency 
and motive they appear to us un- 
distinguishable from the constant 
efforts of Russian agents to gain 
an ascendancy over popular leaders 
of the British Parliamentary Op- 
position. 

Many well-known Russian names 
were at one time connected with 
the Panslavist party. But what 
has become of them? Where are 
Tchernaieff and the whilom 
“heroes” of the Servian war? 
They are all out in the cold, and 
to-day only one remarkable name, 
that of tient Ignatieff, is to 
be found still attached to the old 


‘party. But the General realises 


changed conditions, and he has 
recently provided himself with a 
new pedestal on which to pose 
as a Russian patriot. He is 
now more prominent as President 
of the Society for Protecting 
Russian Trade and Industry, than 
as a Panslavist leader. Few 
weathercocks give clearer indica- 
tions than may be gathered from 
the attitude of General Ignatieff; 
and we will endeavour to explain 
the peculiar significance of the 
direction he has now taken. 

Sir C. Dilke, in the ‘ Present 
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Position of European Politics,’ 
writes: “The late Emperor was 
affected and controlled by Moscow 
opinion; the present Emperor 
shares it.” We confess that we 
do not know exactly what Sir C. 
Dilke means by “Moscow opinion.” 
It is apparently his translation of 
an expression often heard in the 
mouth of official Russians, who 
continually speak of “ la voix de 
Moscou” ; but we never met any 
Russian official, or other person, 
who could give anything oe 
ing a lucid explanation of the well- 
worn phrase. Catherine II. re- 
alised that whatever might be the 
advantages of Peter the Great’s 
olicy, in introducing a strong 
oreign element into this country, 
there were immense difficulties for 
her, as a woman and a foreigner, 
in governing her daily increasing 
empire from a foreign centre, such 
as St Petersburg then was, and 
has always practically remained. 
Catherine therefore endeavoured to 


form, and enlist in her interests, 
a purely native aristocracy; she 
posed as a Russian patriot, and 
she was assiduous in courting Mos- 
cow. Her successors have inherit- 
ed her policy, though its necessity 
has not been so strong for them as 


it was for her. The Tsars have 
often been right in listening to 
some faint expression of general 
Russian opinion, gathered from 
chance comparative outspokenness 
in Moscow; but more often they 
have been misled by intriguers, 
who have manufactured a “ voix 
de Moscou” to suit their own 
ends. 

At the close of the late Em- 
peror’s reign, when Germanism 
was predominant in St Peters- 
burg, the “ voix de Moscou,” if it 
signified anything, meant “ Russia 
for the Russians, and down with 
the foreigner.” But this idea 
did not originate in Moscow. It 
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w throughout the country dur- 
ing the period of material de- 
velopment prior to the last Russo- 
Turkish war, and especially as 
a result of the war itself. The 
classes who were beginning to 
think, began to perceive that the 
Jew, Pole, and German were liv- 
ing at their expense by superior 
education. What more natural, 
under such circumstances, than an 
en against the foreigner ?— 
and let it be noted that this out- 
cry condemned the non - Russian 
Slav of superior education, equally 
with the Somes and Jew. This 
strong and genuine feeling had 
nothing to do with the phantom 
“ voix de Moscou ” with which self- 
interested intriguers threatened 
the late Tsar, forced him to de- 
clare war against Turkey, and 
when he had recalled Kauffmann, - 
the ambitious Governor of Turke- 
stan, obliged him to send that rest- 
less general back to his viceroyalty 
covered with honours. It had but 
very indirect connection with the 
utopian political dreams of Aksa- 
koff and his few sincere follow- 
ers; and as regards Katkoff—a 
man of great energy and determi- 
nation of character—though he 
resided in Moscow, the famous 
editor never was sensible of any 
other “voice” than the “ voix de 
Katkoff.” 

The story of General Kauff- 
mann’s averted disgrace is both 
typical as an instance of the fre- 
quent hollowness of ‘“ Moscow 
opinion,” or “la voix de Moscou,” 
and instructive as showing what 
important results it has neverthe- 
less had on the policy of the Rus- 
sian empire. After the Khivan 
campaign, when the public in Eng- 
land were seriously agitated by 
the advance of Russia in tral 
Asia, Kauffmann received a warn- 
ing to moderate his ag, ive zeal ; 
but before long he hewed signs 
U 
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of resuming his former activity, 
and his enemies in St Petersburg 
promptly seized the opportunity 
to intrigue against him. He was 
‘finally ordered home to report on 
affairs, and it was generally under- 
stood that he was unlikely to re- 
turn. The General soon learned 
the danger of his position, and his 
friends started a counter-intrigue 
in his favour. They hit on an 
ingenious plan of proceeding. An 
active, ambitious merchant, a 
member of the Moscow town 
council, who was anxiously seek- 
ing notoriety and a decoration, 
was given a hint by one of Kauff. 
mann’s friends in a high position 
that thé Tsar, who had summoned 
Kauffmano home to consult with 
him, and to congratulate him on 
his great successes, would be much 
pleased if Moscow were to show 
its appreciation of his patriotic 
services, especially interesting to 
the mercantile class in the open- 
The hint was 
not lost. The decoration - hunter 
promply brought forward, at the 
town council, the subject of giving 
General Kauffmann a fitting recep- 
tion, as he passed through Moscow 
to St Petersburg ; and he alsocon- 
fidentially communicated to a few 
important persons the supposed 
ilies of the Tsar on the sub- 
ject. The matter was speedily 
arranged. When Kauffmann ar- 
rived he was received with accla- 
mation, and he was entertained 
with much écelat at a great banquet 
by the patriotic citizens of 

cow. he General thanked his 
hosts in suitable terms, assuring 
them of his patriotic aims, and his 
special interest in the commercial 
prosperity of his country. His 
friends * St Petersburg carefully 
arranged that the Emperor should 
have a full account of the proceed- 
ings, before his interview with the 
restless viceroy, and the import- 


ing up of trade. 
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ance of listening to the “voix de 
Moscou” was ur with the 
usual success. When the Tsar 
received Kauffmann, he hesitated 
to treat him otherwise than asa 
national hero, and in the sequel 
the General returned to Tashkent 
strengthened in his position, and 
ready to take advantage of any 
further mischief he could work by 
the Stolietoff mission to Cabul, and 
similar intrigues. 

The present Tsar certainly does 
not now share, if he ever was 
seriously influenced by, the poli- 
tical theories of Aksakoff, Sam- 
arin, Miliutin, and Tcherkassy. 
No successor worthy of note has 
inherited their traditions—for they 
are no longer even supposed to be 
popular at Court. Alexander III. 
is, however, fully in sympathy with 
the popular sentiment of “ Russia 
for the Russians,” which has been 
rapidly growing in intensity. In 
its present crystallised form, this 
sentiment is necessarily fatal to 
the old Panslavonic theories; but 
the Moscow manufacturers have 
turned it to account on behalf of 
the protective policy, which pours 
roubles into their pockets at the 
expense of the entire agricultural 
population. 

This is the new “voix de Mos- 
cou” with which General Ignatieff 
is seeking to identify himself, and it 
is exercising an increasingly strong 
influence in the country, and is 
likely to produce marked effects 
on Russia’s foreign policy. Every- 
thing to-day is being sacrificed to 
the pseudo-patriotic clamour for 
protection of the Moscow manu- 
facturer; and the land-owning 
aristocracy attached to the Court, 
long accustomed to bow to the 
invocation of a phantom voice, 
now readily bend their necks to 
a voice which has a good deal of 
stern reality in its tone, but which, 
politicaleconomyshouldteachthem, 
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is calling for their doom. There is 
something much more genuine and 
tangible in this new patriotic doc- 
trine than in any Panslavist theory, 
and we venture to prophesy much 
more important results y Bee it. 
It is so simple and satisfactory 
to take credit as a virtue for the 
hatred of one’s neighbour; and to 
declare as a patriotic sentiment 
that he shall have nothing from 
us, and make no profit out of us, 
whilst, as a religious duty, we will 
take all we can from him. Such 
a sentiment suits equally the peas- 
ant, who thinks he suffers at the 
hands of the Jew or of the Ger- 
man land-overseer, the manufac- 
turer who fears foreign competi- 
tion if unprotected, and the 
engineer, lawyer, or doctor who is 
beaten in the race by the superior 
education of the Pole or German ; 
and it delights the military party 
by encouraging their chauvinism, 
and by appearing likely sooner or 
later to lead to a breach of the 
ace. 

The hollowness of this pseudo- 
patriotism, and the injury which 
is being caused to the agricul- 
tural interest—the only true basis 
of dag ney for the country gen- 
erally, and for the aristocracy in 
particular—are clear enough to 
= men of capacity even among 
the Tsar’s ministers. But for the 
present no man is strong enough 
to stand against the current, all 
heads bow to the storm, and it 
remains to be seen what mischief 
it will work before its fury is 
expended. Already it has dis- 
turbed the close amicable relations 
which were for so long a tradition 
between the houses of Romanoff 
and Hohenzollern ; it has had the 
important effect of shifting a large 
out of national attention 
rom the Balkans to Asia; and it 
has led to the discovery by the 
Moscow trader of the latest 
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Russian El Dorados, namely in 
Central Asia and India, where 
markets must be secured at the 
expense of England. 

We have devoted much space to 
this portion of our subject, because 
we are convinced of its importance, 
and because we fear that this new 
drift of the currents influencing 
Russian policy has not yet been 
appreciated in Europe. e have 
traced the active incentives to 
Russian ambition in the successive 

hases of religious sentiment fight- 
ing for liberty, religious fanaticism 
encouraging territorial greed, and 
a crusading oe to fever 
heat, in sympathy for the supposed 
sufferings of the Balkan Christians; 
and we have seen how all these 
incentives to restlessness, depend- 
ing on various forms of religious 
feeling, have in turn ceased to 
move the Russian people. But 
national restlessness remains ; and 
to-day we have reached the modern 
material influence of “ commercial 


greed,” which dreams of untold 
wealth to be acquired by the 

ion of India, and by mak- 
ing the Black Sea into a Rus- 


sian lake. With the assistance of 
an ambitious military party, the 
first move has already been suc- 
cessful, and the exclusion of British 
trade from Central Asia is secured. 
In our former paper we premised 
that the real or assumed material 
interests of a people must be re- 
garded as the best indications of 
the direction of their foreign policy. 
Considering the action of Russia 
in the Eastern Question from this 
point of view, we must treat “ com- 
mercial greed” as the most im- 

rtant new influence affecting 

ussian policy; and in forming 
our conclusions, we must also give 
full weight to the pressure of that 
still inarticulate public opinion, of 
which we have noted the steady 
growth among the peasant masses, 
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We have thus traced the history 
of the Eastern Question as origin- 
ated by Russia. We will now 
turn to the consideration of the 
manner in which the interests, 
and consequently the present and 
probable future policy, of other 
nations, are affected by Russia’s 
attitude on this question. 

England, Turkey, and Austria 
are, as we have said, alone direct- 
ly concerned in Russia’s Eastern 

licy, and we will therefore first 
deal with the dangers threatening 
these Powers. The position of 
Turkey is clear enough. If nobody 

rotects her, and she cannot pro- 
tect herself, Russia will sooner or 
later, at a fitting opportunity, 
seize further territories in Asia 
Minor ; and the Tsar may also try, 
and may succeed in, his projected 
coup de main on Constantinople, 
for which, and for no other pur- 
pose, enormous sums are being 
expended on the Black Sea fleet. 


n the last war Turkey had 
every strategical advantage on her 


side. Constantinople was ab- 
solutely safe, except from an 
advance, fraught with danger, 
through the Balkan Peninsula; 
and the Russian attack in Asia 
Minor was necessarily ditected 
against strong positions, and was 
en [air as regards flank support ; 
whilst the Turks could land men 
and stores at Trebizond, Batoum, 
and other points on the coast, and 
could stir up troubles in the Cau- 
casus in rear of the Russian ad- 
vance. The critical position of 
the Russians, at the date of the 
San Stefano treaty, was never 
fully appreciated in England, and 
Lord Beaconsfield was accused of 
bombast at Berlin, when, as a 
matter of fact, he did not go as 
far at he might have done in re- 
sisting Russian demands. As a 
result of the long struggle in the 
Balkan Peninsula, the Russian 
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army in Europe was completel 

<xhaueted, and vould not, with the 
smallest chance of success, have 
fought another decisive battle. 
Every pound of stores and every 
recruit had to traverse the long 
and dreary route from the Danube, 
over the Balkans, without the as- 
sistance of a railway; and such 
troops as were encamped before 
Constantinople were fast dying of 
disease. After the subsidence of 
the first panic at Constantinople, 
the Turks were perfectly safe in 
their capital ; ak on either flank 
of the Russian communications, 
Gallipoli and Varna gave to 
Turkish and English naval power 
the possibility of threatening the 
long and exposed Russian line of 
advance. The landing of fresh 
troops at Varna and Gallipoli 
would have forced the disorgan- 
ised armies of the Tsar to retire 
to the Danube, followed by the 
Turks, and exposed to Austrian 
attack as they attempted to re- 
cross that great river. In Asia 
Minor the position was little 
better. Erzeroum might have 
been taken, but beyond that point 
the Russians dared not have ad- 
vanced, with hostile forces assem- 
bling on their flank at Trebizond. 
Batoum still held out; there 
would have been no difficulty in 
fanning into flame the flickering 
sparks of insurrection in the Cau- 
casus; and the whole Russian 
Black Sea coast lay at the mercy 
of a powerful naval force. Russia 
was saved from destruction by Mr 
Gladstone’s efforts on her behalf 
in England, by Prince Bismarck’s 
good offices at Berlin, and by 
Count Schouvaloff’s patriotic but 
audacious game of brag. The late 
Count never recovered in Russia 
the stigma of attaching his name 
to a document so humiliating to 
Russia as the Berlin Treaty. But 
his treatment was worse than un- 
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just. Few of his countrymen 
Seow how gallantly he had de 
fended his Fatherland, and even 
to-day there are few men in Eu- 
rope who are aware of the fact 
that he had the Tsar’s orders in 
his pocket to give up Batoum 
rather than risk the renewal of 
war. Alexander III. knew Count 
Schouvaloff’s merits, and he re- 
mained a trusted though secret, 
counsellor of his master till his 
death, when by imperial com- 
mand, the official ‘ Journal de St 
Petersbourg’ warmly acknow- 
ledged his great services to his 
country. It was tardy justice, 
but it proves our point as to the 
position of affairs at the time of 
the Berlin Conference. 

In estimating, in our previous 
aper, the present strength of 

urkey, we expressed the opinion 
that her army is even stronger 
now than at the commencement of 
the last Russo-Turkish war. We 
have nothing to modify as far as 
that opinion is concerned; but 
though we at the same time 
noticed the change in the position 
created by the collapse of the 
Turkish naval power, and also 
pointed out the improvement in the 
Russian army during the last ten 
years, we fear its being supposed 
that we believe that Turkey could, 
unassisted, make any profitable 
stand against Russian attack. The 
story of the last‘war and its termi- 
nation is ancient history, but we 
have referred to it now in order 
to call particular attention to the 
fact, that as far as Russia yielded 
at Berlin, she did so solely because 
of her sense of the enormous dis- 
advantage of the strategical posi- 
tion of her army. The advantages 
by which Turkey then profited, 
entirely disappeared with her loss 
of supremacy in the Black Sea. 
and to-day she would be helpless 
against Russian aggression, unless 
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actively assisted by some first-class 
naval Power. The large military 
forces which Germany or Austria 
could, 1f they chose, put at the 
disposal of Turkey, could never 
save her Asiatic provinces, unless 
supplemented by a fleet strong 
enough to completely blockade the 
Russian Black Sea coast, and to 
agg a sufficiency of pig 5 
or the rapid. conveyance of the 
troops and the enormous mass of 
necessary stores to the scene of 
military operations. This effective 
naval co-operation is beyond the 
resources of any of the Euro 
Powers except France and Eng- 
land. France need not even be 
considered as a possible ally for 
Turkey, and hence our considera- 
tions lead to the inevitable conclu- 
sion, that the active assistance and 
co-operation of England would be 
the only possible safeguard for 
Turkey in the event of Russian 
attack. 

Although the correctness of our 
argument must be perfectly clear 
to all intelligent Turks, there is 
unfortunately no guarantee that 
the policy of the Porte will be 
guided by sound principles. We 
have alluded to the painfully sus- 
picious temperament of the pre- 
sent Sultan, and we have pointed 
out the unfortunate effect on 
Turkish susceptibilities produced 
by the occupation of Egy t and 
Cyprus by En land, and by the 
manner in which Austria, France, 
and Italy have all, within the 
last few years, established them- 
selves in territories which were, 
at least nominally, subject to Tur- 
key. Under the influence of anger 
at what the Porte considers as 
unjust treatment received at the 
hands of professing friends, there 
is often a disposition manifest at 
Constantinople to seek an issue out 
of the present painful position by 
a peaceful surrender to Russia. 
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The Russian Government, whilst 
frequently displaying the rod in 
one hand, cantimuelly holds out 
the other with professions of 
friendship to Turkey. There is 
truth in these professions, so far, 
that if the Sultan and his Pashas 
would quietly accept a position of 
dependence on Russia, similar to 
that held by the Emir of Bokhara 
and his Court, they would at 
least secure their own personal 
comfort to the end of their days; 
and they would also save their 
country from the bloodshed which 
must necessarily accompany the 
otherwise inevitably approaching 
struggle with the Tsar’s legions. 
The question arises, therefore, as 
to the exact value to England of 
a Turkish alliance; and if it 
should appear that such an alli- 
ance might be of serious import- 
ance, it would seem to be impera- 
tive that we should use every 
effort to cultivate the unfortun- 
ately forfeited confidence of the 
Turkish Government. 

We have heard the questions 
plainly put,—Why should England 
care whether the Armenians are 
- sagonarmd denationalised, and 
their religion, schools, and lan- 
guage interfered with by Russia; 
or whether, under Turkish rule, 
they are free in these respects, 
but liable to the violence of Kurd- 
ish brigands, the uncontrolled sub- 
jects of the Porte? and, Why should 

ngland care who occupies Con- 
stantinople? We will answer 
these two questions equally plain- 
ly. As to the first, we hold that 


it is quite immaterial to England 


whether the Armenians suffer 
under —— organised by 
Russian officials according to the 
most approved forms of modern 
civilisation, or whether they suffer 
from the barbarous treatment per- 
mitted by the culpable carelessness 
of the Turkish authorities. For 
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the Armenians themselves, Turk- 
ish rule is probably preferable, 
since the Turk allows their com- 
plaints to be heard, is susceptible 
to the remonstrances of Christian 
Europe, and is steadily though 
slowly improving the position of 
his Christian subjects ; whilst Rus- 
sia tolerates neither home nor for- 
eign criticisms on her conduct, and 
determinedly pursues her course 
of forcible Russification of Armen- 
ians, Baltic province Protestants, 
and Polish Roman Catholics. We 
may rightly sympathise with the 
aspirations of the Armenians, 
whether Turkish or Russian sub- 
jects, but we cannot accept it as 
a matter of material interest to 
England whether Armenia is 
wholly or in part governed by 
either Turkey or Russia. As 
regards the possession of Con- 
stantinople, we believe that it is 
a matter of most vital importance 
to England that it should continue 
to be occupied by the Turks, and 
we proceed to give our reasons for 
this belief. 

It will probably be admitted 
that ifthe Turks are ousted from 
Constantinople, the Russians will 
be their successors in holding the 
keys of the Bosphorus, and it is 
sufficiently evident that when once 
Russia occupies Constantinople, 
the Black Sea will become as much 
a Russian lake as the Caspian is 
already. We have, therefore, to 
consider how the exclusive do- 
minion of Russsia over the Black 
Sea and its approaches would af- 
fects the interests of England. The 
first serious results to England 
would be the certain and complete 
loss of our trade with the northern 
coast of Asia Minor, the closing of 
the Trebizond trade-route to North 
Persia, and probably the imposi- 
tion of such restrictions on vessels 
passing the Bosphorus as would 
considerably hamper, if not entire- 
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ly ruin, our trade with Roumania 
and Bulgaria, by the Danube, 
Varna, and Bourgas. A further 
result would be that, in order to 
maintain our present position in 
the Mediterranean, we should im- 
mediately have to face the expense 
of greatly strengthening our Navy ; 
for we should have to reckon on 
the constant possibility of a hostile 
Russian fleet issuing from a safe 
base in the Black Sea, to threaten 
our merchant shipping and our 
communications with India. On 
these grounds alone, which are 
indicated by purely. commercial 
reasoning, we think that the 
necessity of keeping Russia out of 
Constantinople must be sufficiently 
clear to a business community. 
But these are not the only reasons 
for desiring to see the Turk main- 
tain his position. In speaking of 


the late Russo-Turkish war, we 
have pointed out the enormous 
strategical advantage, to any Power 


at war with Russia, of the com- 
mand of the Black Sea, both for 
purely naval operations and for 
assisting military operations, by 
landing troops and stores at con- 
venient localities. Few now affect 
to disregard the possibility of our 
being engaged in a struggle with 
Russia for the defence of our 
trade and dominion in India; and 
if the occurrence of such a struggle 
must be contemplated, we cannot 
too seriously consider what pre- 
paratory steps should be taken to 
meet the threatened danger. It 
is in the necessity of such pre- 
paration that we find our third 
ground for immediately resisting 
all Russian attempts to occupy 
Constantinople, and obtain the 
command of the Bosphorus. 

This third reason for opposing 
Russian ambition is, we are aware, 
not so clearly understood by all 
our countrymen as are the dangers 
of Russian designs for depriving 
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us of the profitable markets 
reached from the Black Sea. The 
connection between the occupation 
of Constantinople and the defence 
of India depends on technical 
ae considerations, which 
might be discussed at great length, 
but which we will endeavour to 
set forth briefly, and in such a 
manner as to be readily c.ompre- . 
hensible to civilian readerss The 
only proposition we mut ask 
them to accept without demonstra- 
tion is the military dictum, that, 
“for a proper defence, it is essen- 
tial for the defenders to be able 
to take the offensive.” 

If Russia should make that at- 
tack on India—to meet which both 
political parties in England have 
agreed in finding it necessary to 
prepare — where is the English 
counter-attack to be delivered? 
A certain school of eager soldiers 
in India would have England 
abandon her present strategic 
frontier on the Afghan border, 
and send her forces forward to 
meet the Russian advance at 
Herat, or on the Afghan Tur- 
kestan frontier. Sir Charles Dilke 
would have us send an expedition 
to Viladivostock. The mature 
opinion of more sober - minded 
military men is, that the Black 
Sea is the most vulnerable point 
in the armour of Russia, and that 
the attack should be delivered 
from that base. As regards the 
ambitious proposal to meet Russia 
in Central Asia, we think it is 
merely necessary to point out that 
by such a step we should forfeit 
the benefits of our carefully se- 
lected position on the frontier, on 
which millions have been spent ; 
and also, by increasing our distance 
from our base at Kurrachee and 
on the main Indian railways, we 
should sacrifice our great advan- 
tage over the Russians as 
superiority of communications. 
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Every mile added to the length 


of our communications would by so 
much shorten the length of the 
Russian line of advance, and would 
by so much facilitate the Russian 
operations. This would appear so 
clear and incontestable, that we 
cannot believe that the ambitious 
schemes fora campaign in Northern 
Afghanistan and the Khanates will 
ever be adopted. But is it not 
now time to decide this question, 
and to let the most competent 
military authorities in England 
and India finally agree as to what 
forces could, and should, be mar- 
shalled in India to meet the enemy, 
what forces could be spared for an 
attack on Russia elsewhere, and 
on what point such an attack 
should be directed ? 
Decisions on such grave sub- 
jects should not be taken in the 
urry of preparation for imme- 
diate fighting ; they require calm 
and mature consideration. We 
have ourselves no hesitation in 
saying that as soon as the requisite 
number of men, for defence of the 
Indian frontier, are assembled in 
the positions there already select- 
ed, every extra available man 
should take his place in an,offen- 
sive expedition, which we believe 
could best be directed to the Black 
Sea. But we are anxious to im- 
press the necessity of an authori- 
tative decision on this matter 
being taken now, when the best 
military talent of the Empire has 
leisure for reflection and discus- 
sion. It does not concern the 
purpose of our article to indicate 
what we consider would be the 
best line of operations for an ex- 
ery orce, acting from a 
ase in the Black Sea; and should 
a decision on the subject be ar- 
rived at by the military advisers 
of the Government, it would be 
treason to publish it. The public 
must control the general policy of 
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the country, which results in peace 
or war; but the conduct of war, 
and the preparations for it, must 
be left in the hands of the military 
authorities, who alone can have 
before them all the facts and de- 
tails on which to form sound 
opinions. The discussions among 
the military experts to whom the 
Government may confide the deci- 
sion of important questions must 
for evident reasons remain strictly 
secret, and any attempt, in the 
press or elsewhere, to penetrate 
their counsels, is most strongly to 
be deprecated. Secrecy is essen- 
tial for the success of the best 
conceived military plans. 

We have no desire to see emu- 
lated the example given by Sir 
Charles Dilke, in publishing to 
the world his plan of campaign 
against Vladivostock. The Rus- 
sians have taken Sir C. Dilke 
ou sérieux, and looking on him as 
a man of influence in his country, 
they have, since he announced his 

lan, spared no efforts to render 
Vladivostock impregnable. We 


will not do him the injustice to 
suppose that he was male serious 
in his proposals, for he must have 
known, as we do, that the har- 
bour and approaches to Vladivo- 
stock are closed by ice every 
winter ; and if an expedition ever 


succeeded in getting into the 
place in warm weather, it must 
either be withdrawn on the ap- 
proach of winter, or it must ne- 
cessarily remain for months, un- 
supported by the fleet, to be 
quietly eaten up by steadily as- 
sembling Russian forces. 

We think we have sufficiently 
shown the importance of securing 
the Black Sea as a possible base 
for such offensive operations as 
may have to be undertaken for 
the defence of our Indian empire 
against Russia. We have pointed 
out that, in the interests of our 
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trade, the command of the Black 
Sea should not be allowed to fall 
into Russian hands; and if we 
are at all correct in our judgment 
on military matters, it is also clear 
that for the protection of India 
the same condition is essential. 
In other words, on every ground 
connected with British interests, 
it is of vital importance that the 
Turks should be maintained at 
Constantinople; and a Turkish 
alliance is therefore nearly as 
necessary for —— as we have 
shown an English alliance to be 
for Turkey. 

Having discussed the interests 
and position of England and Tur- 
key in the Eastern question, we 
must now consider to what extent 
Austria is affected by Russian 
aggressive projects. It cannot, of 
course, be a matter of indifference 
to Austria to see the outlet of 
the Danube converted into a Rus- 
sian lake, but Austrian trade with 
the Balkan States and Roumania 
would not suffer from restrictions 
in the Black Sea, and the only com- 
mercial interests affected would be 
those in connection with Austrian 
trade in northern Asia Minor, 
and with Persia by the Trebizond 
route. As regards these matters, 
Austria is evidently less concerned 
than England in maintaining the 
Turks at Constantinople; but in 
other respects the vital interests of 
Austria, and indeed her very ex- 
istence, are so threatened by the 
prospect of Russia establishing 
herself on the Bosphorus, that, 
with or without further alliances, 
she would be bound to make com- 
mon cause with Turkey if the 
latter were attacked. Russia’s 
persistent interference to prevent 
the consolidation and development 
of Bulgaria, sufficiently shows 
that those who guide Russian poli- 
tics have ulterior objects in view 
in endeavouring to keep the prin- 
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cipality in a condition of weakness. 
As we have said, we do not believe 
in Panslavist theories, but we have 
maintained that it is one of the 
dreams of Russian ambition to 
see the Tsar established at Con- 
stantinople ; and the sequel of this 
would be that all the populations 
of the Balkan Peninsula, of the 
Greek faith, would acknowledge 
Russian supremacy. This is a 
very different and much simpler 
affair than the subjugation of the 
Austrian Catholic Slavs, and it is 
one which, if Turkey were Russia’s 
only opponent, might be expected 
to be accomplished sooner or later. 
But what would be the result to 
Austria of finding the eastern half 
of her dominions hemmed in on 
three sides, by Russia and her 
subordinate Slav confederates or 
subjects? Russian aptitude for 
political intrigue, and the extra- 
ordinary advantages which would 
be offered for exercising it, if 
Russia were established in the 
Balkan Peninsula, render it cer- 
tain that the existing difficulties 
between the Slav, Hungarian, 
and German subjects of the 
dual monarchy would soon be 
raised to such a pitch as inevit- 
ably to involve the breaking up 
of the Austrian Empire. This is 
clearly perceived ~ Austrian 
statesmen ; and even if they were 
negligent in the matter, Hun- 
garian instincts of self-defence 
would assuredly force the hand 
of the Government, and would in- 
sist on immediate war, if Russia 
should commence hostilities against 
Bulgaria, or Turkey, on the west- 
ern coast of the Black Sea. Aus- 
trian action to prevent this might 
very possibly be taken too late: 
without such a fleet as to secure 
supremacy in the Black Sea, her 
task in attempting to join hands 
with the Turks would be exceed- 
ingly difficult, for Russia might 
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deal with the allies separately, 
and vanquish both. Austria must, 
therefore, seek some other power- 
ful ally to join her in protecting 
her interests involved in the East- 
ern question; and the importance 
of securing a commanding naval 
force, together with the recognition 
of the importance of the British 
interests concerned, immediately 
indicate England as the most de- 
sirable ally to be found. 

We have thus reviewed the po- 
sition of those Powers in Europe 
directly, and chiefly, interested in 
opposing Russian designs in Con- 
stantinople and in the Balkan 
Peninsula. 

As regards the other Powers— 
Germany, Italy, and France—the 
reasoning applied in our first paper 
for determining their attitude with 
regard to the Alsace - Lorraine 
— is equally applicable to 

e determination of their policy 
in the Eastern complication. Ger- 
many, as we have shown, cannot 
allow Austria to be crushed, and 
must therefore, at least, be ready 
to support her, should her other 
allies prove too weak ; and, more- 
over, Germany must not hesitate 
to strike before it may possibly be 
too late. France must necessarily 
wish success to Russia, when that 
success may disable any of the 
watchmen who now force her to 
respect the peace of Europe; and, 
on the other hand, the interests 
which, as we have shown, hold Italy 
to the Triple Alliance, must force 
her to such action as may prove 
necessary to maintain its solidity. 
In addition, however, to the influ- 
ence of considerations of general 
policy, Italy must feel a direct in- 
terest in preventing the appear- 
ance of the Russian Black Sea 
fleet. as a second unfriendly naval 
force in the Mediterranean. We 
do not think that either Germany, 
France, or Italy must, as a matter 


of course, be drawn into a 

on the Eastern question; but there 
is great probability of the war be- 
coming general, and the defeat of 
Austria would certainly force the 
partners in the Triple Alliance to 
take action. 

Besides the Great Powers whose 
policy is a subject of daily interest, 
there are two minor States who 
could not be indifferent to the re- 
sults of a war in which Russia . 
was opposed to Austria and Ger- 
many. These minor States are 
Roumania and Denmark. Though 
appearances sometimes seem to in- 
dicate the contrary, it is certain 
that there is no real Russian party 
in Roumania; and the loss of the 
Bessarabian province, as the re- 
ward of assisting Russia, is not 
forgotten, even under the influ- 
ence of that dislike to Austria, 
which is unfortunately strong, 
though based chiefly on senti- 
mental considerations. Roumania 
knows that she must forfeit her 
independence if Russia succeeds 
in crushing Austria, and in estab- 
lishing her authority south of the 
Danube. The _ well - equipped 
Roumanian army would be a 
valuable auxiliary to the Aus- 
trian forces, and large sums have 
been judiciously expended on the 
Roumanian fortresses; but how- 
ever clear the interests of Rou- 
mania may be, her geographical 
position, contiguous to Russia, 
must make her very cautious in 
committing herself to overt hostil- 
ities. In the event of a war in 
south-east Europe, the position of 
the young Roumanian kingdom 
would be a very difficult one; but 
we may be sure that when the 
moment arrives for decision, she 
will risk her all in a courageous 
endeavour to defend her indepen- 
dence by force of arms. 

The position of Denmark, as re- 
gards her interests in the results of 
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a European war, is different from 
that of any of the countries we 
have been considering. Denmark 
has no interest in the solution 
of the Eastern question, or in 
the Alsace-Lorraine quarrel. She 
has nothing to fear from either 
France or Russia, and none of the 
European Powers bear her any ill- 
will. But though she quietly goes 
her own way, and shows no con- 
cern in European politics, never- 
theless, in the hearts of her 

ple, there is a deep-seated feeling 
of hatred towards two important 
European nationalities. Denmark 
hates Germany and England. The 
loss of the provinces, of which 
Germany deprived her, will not 
soon be forgotten; and it will be 
still longer before England is for- 
given for having, as the Danes 
think, betrayed them into a — 
less struggle which only made her 
misfortunes greater than they need 
otherwise have been. In England, 
because we have a generally sym- 
pathetic feeling towards our Scan- 
dinavian kinsmen, and because of 
the popularity of a Danish Princess, 
it is found difficult to realise that 
the Danes regard us as their worst 
enemies. But it is, unfortunately, 
a fact, that the Danes still re- 
member, with great bitterness, that 
with criminal weakness the Eng- 
lish Government,which encouraged 
them to resist all-powerful enemies, 
left them to their undeserved fate 
at the critical moment. 

Though otherwise neglected, 
Denmark has found a friend in 
Russia. The constant visits of 
the Tsar to Copenhagen, and the 
ostentatious partiality which he 
tp towards the Danish people, 
and everything connected with 
their country, have raised hopes 
in their minds, that if Denmark 
could render any service in a 
European war, to her great ally, 
she might perhaps be handsomely 
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rewarded at the expense of Ger- 
many. The material interests 
which might lead Denmark to risk 
much in support of Russia, are 
therefore evident; but what are 
her means for giving such assist- 
ance as would entitle her to 
reward? Against Germany alone, 
the Danes could do little or noth- 
ing; but if, as might happen, 
England were allied with Germany, 
they could do much. Denmark 
might possibly close the entrance 
to the Baltic against an English 
fleet ; or at least she could force 
a fleet intending to attack Russia, 
either to adopt the tedious and 
inconvenient route through’ the 
German Ship Canal, or else to 
undertake the supplementary, and 
by no means light operation, of 
reducing and occupying the Island 
of Zealand before entering the 
Baltic. This is a distinct and 
important service which, in cer- 
tain eventualities, Denmark might 
render to Russia; and for this, 
if the general results of the war 
permitted, she might successfully 
claim the restitution of the pro- 
vince of Schleswig as a reward. 
It is unfortunate that such should 
be the case ; but if England should 
be engaged in war with Russia, 
she must certainly face the proba- 
bility of finding her powers of at- 
tack crippled by Danish hostility, 

We have now completed our 
survey of the interests and at- 
titude of the different European 
Powers, with regard to the solution 
of the Eastern question. We next 
turn our attention to the position 
of the three Asiatic States we have 
mentioned, as being affected by 
Russia’s policy and conduct. Of 
these States, China is independent, 
and is hostile to Russia. Afghan- 
istan, though practically indepen- 
dent, is supposed to have her 
‘ew | directed from Calcutta; 

ut the actual attitude which may 
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be assumed by the Afghan le 
on the po tee of bentilides oxa- 
not be foreseen until that moment 
arrives. Persia is also indepen- 
dent in name; but owing to her 
geographical position, she is virtu- 
ally—not from friendship but from 
fear—under Russian influence. 

It is absolutely impossible to 
estimate the strength and re- 
sources of China; but a country 
with a practically homogeneous 

pulation of presumedly at least 

0 million souls, must prove an 
important factor in the solution 
of any political problem in which 
she is interested. The total ex- 
ternal and internal debt of China 
is believed to be under_15 mil- 
lions sterling; and her exports 
and imports, hampered as they 
are by extraordinary restrictions, 
amount together to about 40 mil- 
lions sterling. These are indi- 
cations of considerable wealth, in 
an empire which has as yet no 


railways, or modern system of 
communications to assist in de- 
veloping its prosperity. The num- 
bers of the Chinese army have 
been estimated as high as a mil- 


lion men. This may be an im- 
aginary figure, but it is certain 
that any advantage dependent on 
numbers, which may not be coun- 
terbalanced by defective organi- 
sation, armament, and transport, 
would always be on the side of 
China, even when matched against 
Russia. The navy is a respect- 
able force, comprising five modern 
ironclads, cruisers, gunboats, and 
torpedo- boats, and would be a 
most valuable addition to any 
English fleet undertaking opera- 
tions in the Pacific. 

We have said enough to show 
the importance of the attitude of 
China, in the event of a struggle 
in Asia between England and 
Russia. What, then, is this at- 
titude likely to be? We have 
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already premised that Chinese 
sentiment is hostile to Russia; 
but following our general plan of 
reasoning, we must endeavour to 
ascertain what are the material 
interests influencing China in this 
direction—and we shall not have 
far to seek. The Russians have 
taken from China the great pro- 
vinces on the Pacific coast, lying 
to the east of the line of the 
Ussuri river. They have acted 
with the greatest severity towards 
the Chinese settlers, traders, and 
artisans in these provinces, and 
they are always showing an aggres- 
sive and encroaching disposition on 
the long line of mutual frontier. 
Contrary to treaty, they always 
act as if the Amoor were a purely 
Russian river; and though, by 
steady persistence, the Chinese 
recovered Kuldja, which the Rus- 
sians had occupied and desired to 
annex, China suffered losses and 
humiliations in the arrangement 
of this affair which she has not yet 
forgotten. We have given a suf- 
ficiently long catalogue of Chinese 
grievances against Russia; and 
we may be assured that the re- 
covery of her Pacific provinces, 
and the desire to check Russian 
encroachments on her western 
frontier, are interests sufficientl 
strong to ensure that China will 
take the field if she sees Russia in 
any difficulty. The best proof of 
the tendency of Chinese policy 
was given in 1885, when hostili- 
ties between England and Russia 
appeared imminent. On that occa-.- 
sion, not only the central Govern- 
ment at Pekin, but what is equal- 
ly important, the local provincial 
governments, showed every readi- 
ness to assist and co-operate with 
England. If English policy in 
China be prudently conducted, 
China may safely be reckoned on 
as an ally against Russia. 

We must now consider how far, 
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beyond the assistance of her Pacific 
fleet, China could ty England in 
a war with Russia. If, in its con- 
duct and circumstances, the war 
were in any way similar to recent 
European wars, we might 7 at 
once that the alliance of China 
would be useless, China must 
necessarily be slow to move, and 
she would hardly realise that she 
was at war, before the few weeks, 
which have sufficed to decide 
some modern campaigns, had ex- 
pired. But we are convinced 
that if England is to gain a 
decisive and permanent advan- 
tage from war with Russia, or any 
Continental Power, the struggle 
must extend over several cam- 
paigns. The fatal mistake in the 
Crimean war, of making peace 
without gaining the ends for which 
it was undertaken, and just when 
our enemy was exhausted, while 
we, on the contrary, were fully 
prepared to continue fighting, must 
not be repeated. As long as our 
coasts are not invaded, and our 
sea-borne commerce is not devas- 
tated, our insular position and 
great resources give us the en- 
ormous advantage of being able 
to commence active operations 
when we choose, and on-that part 
of the enemy’s territory which 
we may select. Further, in the 
event of ill-success in one cam- 
paign abroad, it is impossible for 
an enemy to follow up his victories 
to our destruction ; for we can, if 
we choose, and without truce or 
peace, wait a whole year, whilst 
we make fresh preparations, and 
then recommence operations, per- 
haps in a different quarter. It is 
this remarkable advantage, enjoy- 
ed by England alone, which would 
enable us to profit to the full by a 
Chinese alliance, in spite of the 
slowness of movement produced 
by oriental dilatoriness and want 
of organisation. 
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In this connection we may refer 
to the peculiar conduct of the 
Chinese when anticipating hostili- 
ties with Russia in Ruldja When 
it was determined to repudiate 
Chung’s treaty of submission to 
Russia, an enormous army was 
assembled in the west of the more 
populous pag te ec and prepared 
to cross the inhospitable territory 
lying between their starting-point 
and Kuldja. Want of provisions 
in the country to be traversed, 
and want of organisation to meet 
the difficulty by ordinary methods, 
did not daunt the Chinese com- 
manders. This extraordinary army 
started, like the hordes of Tchengis 
Khan in days gone by, ready to 
spend, if necessary, three years 
on the road to their destination. 
They took with them seed, and the 
needful rough tools of husbandry, 
to sow, cultivate, and gather cro 
of grain on the way. Should the 
occasion occur again, the Chinese 
would doubtless repeat the same 
tactics; and some two or three 
years after the commencement of 
preparation for war, the Central 
Asian Khanates would be overrun 
by succeeding hordes of determined 
and cour us Chinese soldiers; 
whilst the Pacific provinces, where 
the Russians are very weak, would, 
being much nearer, be earlier inun- 
dated by the forces which China 
would direct thither in a continu- 
ous stream. An ally capable of 
efforts of this nature would, of 
all others, be useful to England. 
England could supply what China 
most wants, in the shape of arms, 
and ready money; and it must 
not be forgotten that Chinamen 
have already trusted English lead- 
ers, and that under the control of 
Gordon and others, Chinese troops 
have displayed some of the finest 
military qualities. 

We have spoken of the doubt- 
ful attitude of the Afghans in the 
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event of a Russian attack on In- 
dia. We do not ourselves pre- 
tend to any special knowledge 
or authority on the question of 
Afghan politics. We can onl 

briefly consider the views whic 

have been put forward by the more 
prominent and competent authori- 
ties on the subject. One school of 
Indian politicians declares that in 
view of our treaty with the Amir, 
and for the sake of our prestige, 
we must, the moment Russia 
crosses the recently demarcated 
frontier, rush to attack her; and 
that by so doing we should secure 
the fidelity and co-operation of the 
Afghan people. Another school 
assures us that the first national- 
ity which endeavours to establish 
itself on Afghan territory, will 
thereby become the sworn enemy 
of all the Afghan tribes ; and that, 
consequently, we should permit 
the Russian advance till Candahar 
was reached, or till the Afghans 
themselves begged our assistance, 
and prayed us to occupy their 
country. A third class desires 
that we should immediately insist 
on free rights for British subjects 
in every part of Afghanistan; and 
if any hesitation were shown in 
granting this, or in protecting 
their persons and property, that 
we should at once make the Amir 
responsible, depose him, invade 
the country, and cut it up into as 
many principalities as there are 
important tribes, naming a pop- 
ular ruler in each district, and 
making him entirely dependent 
on us, under the supervision of 
a resident British adviser. 

Where doctors differ it is diffi- 
cult for the layman to decide ; but 
we should be inclined, as a result 
of such information as is before us, 
to urge most strongly the establish- 
ment of British residential agents 
at Cabul, Herat, and important 
points on the frontier; and in the 
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to send some competent officers, 
with the necessary financial m 

to prolong to the uttermost the 
resistance of Herat; whilst our 
forces assembled quietly at Can- 
dahar to await the final Russian 
attack. Of one thing we feel con- 
vinced, and that is, that no matter 
what policy we may adopt, the 
Afghans will always be found on 
whichever side they may at the 
time consider likely to win, even 
if this should entail their chang- 
ing allies during the course of 
the war. Consequently we can- 
not look with great favour on 
any adventurous forward policy, 
designed to secure the fidelity of 
such a fickle race. 

The position of Persia is peculiar. 
Turkey is her natural ally, but 
unfortunately the hatred between 
Sunnites and Shiites, and the 
strong contempt which the Turks 
feel for their Persian neighbours, 
have always prevented any co- 
operation between the two Mo- 
hammedan Powers, in resisting 
their mutual Russian enemy. The 
whole north of Persia, the present 
seat of government, lies entirely 
at the mercy of Russia, since her 
establishment in Trans -Caspia, 
Persian military forces in their 

resent miserable condition, and 
in view of the exposed condition of 
the frontiers, may, for practical 
purposes, be considered as non- 
existent. The people have suffered 
so much from misgovernment, that 
no national spirit could be invoked 
to encourage resistance to an in- 
vader. English rule would, doubt- 
less, be much more popular in 
Persia than Russian; but the 
Russian forces are at hand, and 
those of England are far off. At 
present Russia has no particular 
object in incurring the risk of a 
conflict with England by further 
encroachments on Persian terri 
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tory; and —_ she could easily 
occupy the northern provinces, the 
great extent of the Shah’s do- 
minions, the absence of communi- 
cations, and in many parts of sub- 
sistence for an army, would render 
any attempt at occupation and 
annexation of the whole countr 

a serious undertaking. The eal 
of Persia is very mountainous 
and difficult for military opera- 
tions ; the tribes inhabiting large 
districts between the central plain 
and the Persian Gulf, were, till 
lately, practically independent, 
and are still full of warlike spirit ; 
and the Persian Gulf offers every 
advantage for the landing and em- 
ployment of English and Indian 
forces, if it were thought advisable 
to meet Russian aggression in that 
quarter. The best hope for Persia 
lies in such internal development 
as may again rouse that patriotic 
feeling which certainly once exist- 
ed, and which may force improve- 
ment on an effete Government. 
Persian troops, if fairly organised 
and led, are capable of good ser- 
vice ; they gave sufficient proof of 
their quality in the days when, 
under English officers, they met, 
and frequently held their own 
against, the Russians on the 
western frontier. That which we 
must guard against in Persia is, 
lest too great an appearance of 
English activity should arouse the 
jealousy of Russia, and induce her 
to precipitate a crisis, for which 
she is not anxious, and which 
would certainly prove fatal to 
Persian independence. 

We have now completed our 
review of the current influences 
affecting the policy of the various 
nations—European and Asiatic— 
whose material interests are, in 
one way or another, involved in 
the two great questions which 
appear most likely to threaten 
the peaee of the world. We have 
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shown that England cannot be in- 
different to, an magi be closely 
interested in, a European war 
arising out of the Alsace-Lorraine 
difficulty; and we have shown 
that, in such a war, the alliance of 
England would be invaluable to 
the central European Powers. We 
have traced the origin of the East- 
ern question to Russian restless- 
ness and ambition, and we have 
pointed out that whether India be 
directly attacked in Asia, or only 
indirectly through Turkey, her in- 
terests will be equally seriously 
involved. Ifthe attack should be 
made on Turkey, we have seer that 
the vital interests of Austria would 
be immediately threatened ; and 
that in the defence of Constan- 
tinople, England may safely reckon 
on the support of powerful and 
probably numerous allies, whilst 
naval supremacy in the Black Sea 
would give us commanding strategi- 
cal advantages. Should the attack 
be made directly on India, England 
may have at first to fight for her 
own hand, but with proper man- 
agement she ought ultimately to 
secure the powerful aid of China. 
In every case we have shown the 
tremendous advantages we enjoy 
from our great resources, insular 
position, and naval supremacy ; 
and we have endeavoured strongl 
to impress the fact that these - 
vantages will become evident, not 
in one campaign, but in that pro- 
longation of hostilities which, for 
different reasons, would be specially 
favourable to England and China, 
and disadvantageous to our prob- 
able enemies. “The power of the 
British fleet and the solidity of 
our resources, made England the 
arbiter of the fate of Europe in 
1814; and the lesson then learned, 
of the advantages we enjoy in a 
—— struggle, should never 

forgotten. 

We have declared against a 
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Chauvinistic or ambitious policy, 
and we have deprecated woth 
arousing the ill-will even of those 
Powers whose general policy is 
opposed to our interests. But we 
have insisted on England’s capa- 
bility of holding her own, if neces- 
sary, against all comers; and we 
have urged the importance of tak- 
ing in time such steps as may be 
required to defend our trade and 
dominion. In conclusion, and 
with reference to the protection 
of India, we believe that the 
maintenance of a firm and dig- 
nified attitude on the question 
of Russian encroachments in Cen- 
tral Asia, is our best policy. Let 
Russia always clearly understand 
that any wilful infraction of ex- 
isting arrangements will be im- 
mediately considered as a casus 
belli, and we are confident that 


she will long hesitate to pre- 
cipitate a crisis in Asia. The 
Russian forces are being steadily 
assembled on her western fron- 
tier, and if her policy leads her 
to consider this as a needful step, 
we may be sure that she will not 
weaken her position in that quar- 
ter by unnecessarily committing 
herself to difficulties in Asia. A 
prudent firm attitude on our part” 
may postpone the evil day in 
Central Asia until, from the ever- 
changing force of circumstances, 
the danger which from time to 
time now threatens us shall have 
finally passed away; and should 
our Eastern interests unhappily be- 
come involved in a European war, 
we have perfect confidence in Eng- 
land’s might and right to “ scatter 
her enemies.” 
KYPIO“. 








